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ITH the tariff revision out of the 

way, the country seems to have 
W made up its mind to devote itself 

to business revision. There is 

no room for doubt that this 
latter is to be a revisicn upward. From all 
sections of the country come reports of the 
swelling tide of prosperity. What relation 
this tide may sustain to the new tariff will 
doubtless be a subject of dispute fifty years 
from now, just as the relations between the 
tariff bills of fifty years or more ago and 
financial conditions then are subjects of dispute 
to-day. But, whether in spite of the new tar- 
iff or because of it, a marked revival of busi- 
ness began last March and has been growing 
without any apparent regard to the actions of 
Congress—a fact that, in the opinion of the 
New York Evening Post, “rather tends to 
rob a tariff debate of its traditional terrors.” 
“I am of the opinion,” says President Van- 
derlip, of the National City Bank of New 
York, after a trip through the Western states, 
“that trade will become so good within a 
short time that none of us will remember or 
care whether the tariff was revised upward 
or downward.” He adds: “I am a bull on 
business. In my opinion, we are at the begin- 
ning of a long period of most profitable com- 
mercial activity. The only check to it can 
be some most unexpected and unlooked for 
occurrence. Of that there is not at the pres- 
ent the faintest indication. Not a cloud is 
to be seen on the financial horizon, nor is 
there even the semblance of one.” 


THE crop report issued last month by the 
Department of Agriculture makes one 
feel like a semi-millionaire just to read its 


luscious statistics. The corn crop shows an 
average condition that warrants an estimate 
of only a little less than three billion bushels 
—breaking all records. There will be a 
“bumper crop” of oats (over one billion bush- 


els), also breaking the record. Wheat is the 
only important cereal that does not promise 
to set a new mark, and that is estimated at 
a figure (703,000,000 bushels), but a little 
short of the crop of 1906 (735,000,000 bush- 
els), which was the largest ever produced in 
this country. Hay, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
flax, potatoes and tobacco all show high av- 
erages, and cotton, while not equalling the 
crops of several other years in size, may equal 
any of them in the amount of money it brings. 
The value of the crops of the United States 
this year is expected to be eight billion one hun- 
dred million dollars, a sum greater than that of 
last year by $325,000,000. “Who would not 
be a farmer this year?” remarks the New 
York Times. “He is the real plutocrat, and 
keeps us all busy filling his pocket as we 
empty his barns. If only we had a sensible 
currency system it would be a labor of love 
to finance all this new wealth. As it is, the 
difficulty in making the physical payments, 
altho the currency is redundant, is almost the 
only cloud on the outlook, so far as the crops 
affect basic conditions.” 
But this is only the beginning of the story 
of prosperity that the country is nowa- 
days listening to with grateful ears. The total 
wealth of the United States last year, ac- 
cording to estimates made in a recent issue 
of The Manufacturers’ Record, was $120,- 
500,000,000. If the increase of wealth con- 
tinues at the same rate it has maintained in 
the last erght years, our wealth nine years 
from now, in 1918, will be $204,100,000,000. 
But the probability is that the ratio of in- 
crease will be greater, not less, than it has 
been in the past. If the ratio of the next 
nine years surpasses that of the last nine 
years as much as that of the last nine years 
surpassed that of the preceding nine, the 
country’s wealth in 1918 will be over $230,- 
000,000,000. In 1890 it was $70,000,000,000. 
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THE OLD GUARD 


—Porter in the Boston Traveller. 


Says the writer in The Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord, already quoted: 


“As a country we have only commenced to 
grow. We have only here and there scratched 
the surface of our coal mines. We have only 
commenced to learn how to improve our soil 
so that its fertility may steadily increase while 
giving us annually larger and larger crops. We 
have only learned how to begin the work of 
reforestration and how to terrace our. hillsides 
and bring back the fertility to thousands of bar- 
ren acres. We have only learned how in chem- 


ALL READY FOR THE “BARN DANCE” 
—Rogers in the New York Herald, 


istry and metallurgy and concrete construction 
to get ready to work. We have very much more 
to learn in all these things than we have yet 
acquired. Our knowledge is limited, while al- 
most infinite possibilities remain for study and 
acquirement. Marvelous beyond the dreams of 
the present are the potentialities of the future.” 


Moreover the message from Europe is a 
reassuring one. “Finances in England and 
everywhere are good,” says J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan returning from his summer tour. “The 
future locks well here and abroad. We are 
having a prosperous year. There is no sign 
of weakness in any way.” The New York 
Times prints a page of reports from editors 
of trade journals throughout the country. 
Each and every one of. them reports a rapid 
increase of activity and unmistakable signs of 
prosperity. ‘ 
* * 


a N MIDNIGHT of August 5, the 
new tariff law went into force in 
O most of its provisions. Not a 
man, woman or child in the 
United States but is or is to be 
directly affected by the nature of those pro- 
visions. Industrial conditions in Cuba and the 
far off Philippines will be profoundly infla- 
enced by them. The results of the action of 
Congress will, in fact, be felt in varying de- 
grees in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria—in most of the countries of the 
five continents and in many of the isles of the 
seven seas, wherever trade has been estab- 
lished with the eighty millions of our popu- 
lation. The revision of an American tariff 
is, in fact, a great international event, closely 
watched by the chancelleries of the world and 
vitally affecting millions of the world’s toilers 
of whose very existence most of us are dimly 
aware. For four and a half months the extra 
session of Congress called to wrestle with this 
one subject lasted. The final struggle—that 
in the conference committee—continued for 
three weeks. It was in this last struggle that 
President Taft took a hand. It was his first 
real contest with Congress, and it is not too 
much to say that the country has been on the 
tiptoe of curiosity to see how he would bear 
himself and whether or not he would prove 
to be a good fighter. This has been the 
chief feature in the whole tariff contest, so 
far as popular interest was concerned. 


O N THE whole, President Taft seems, from 
the tone of the press, to have lost little 
if any of his popularity as a result of the 
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HAS PRESIDENT TAFT “MADE GOOD”? 


tariff revision. There is a marked difference 
of opinion as to whether his pledges to the 
country for a downward revision have been 
fulfilled; but there is only here and there one 
to raise any question as to the sincerity of his 
efforts to secure such fulfilment, and even 
those journals that criticize the new tariff 
most severely are careful to admit that it 
would have been worse but for the part the 
President played. In signing the bill, the 
President himself issued a statement acknowl- 
edging that it is “not a complete compliance 
with the promises made, strictly interpreted,” 
but claiming that it is “the result of a sincere 
effort on the part of the Republican party to 
make a downward revision,” and that it is, in 
fact, ‘a substantial downward revision and 
a reduction of excessive rates.” There have 
been very few increases in rates, the Presi- 
dent says, except upon luxuries such as whis- 
key, liquors, wines, silks and some high classes 
of cottons, while there has been “a great 
number of real decreases in rates.” He is 
exceedingly gratified over the provision for 
limited free trade on Philippine sugar and 
tobacco, considers the arrangement for a new 
customs court an “admirable” one, regards the 
corporation tax as “just and equitable” and 
constituting “an important step toward that 
degree of publicity and regulation which the 
tendency in corporate enterprises in the last 
twenty years has shown to be necessary.” 
The maximum and minimum provisions he 
considers also wise, and hints at the use he 
expects to make of one part of these pro- 
visions as follows: “The authority to the 
President to use agents to assist in the ap- 
plication of the maximum and minimum sec- 
tion of the statute, and to enable officials to 
administer the law, gives a wide latitude for 
the acquisition, under circumstances favorable 
to its truth, of information in respect to the 
price and cost of production of goods at home 
and abroad, which will throw much light on 
the operation of the present tariff and be of 
primary importance as officially collected data 
upon which future Executive action and Exe- 
cutive recommendations may be based.” 


OME censure of an acrimonious sort 
directed at the President comes from a 
number of Democratic journals, but very little 
of it finds expression in the independent press. 
The Boston Traveller thinks that “all the hur- 
rahing of the literary bureau of the tariff 
grafters about free hides and such trifles can- 
not conceal the shabby greed and impudent 


ALL WOOL 
—Ketten in New York World. 


graft of the measure; nor can the persistent 
exploitation of these alleged concessions save 
President Taft from the indignant censure of 
the country.” The President, said Senator 
Bailey, in the closing debate in the Senate, 
“may have fooled himself into believing that 
he has won a great victory, but I think his 
partisans can hardly persuade the American 
people to accept that opinion.” The Buffalo 
Times (edited by the national Democratic 
chairman) admits that the President did 
something to improve the bill, but if he had 
had the decisive force of character needed at 














HOME AT LAST AFTER A HIGH OLD TIME 
Louisville Post, 
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this time in the White House he would have 
vetoed the bill because of its display of 
“greed and indifference to the pledges of a 
party and the interests of the public.” “Had 
he earnestly desired something different,” says 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times Union, “he 
would have acted sooner.” The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer expresses a similar regret that 
he did not begin sooner and use stronger 
methods. It says: “The time has come when 
some millions of peaceful American citizens 
look backward with considerable equanimity 
upon a certain ‘rough house’ administration, 
and lament the prevalence of a ‘judicial’ 
spirit that ponders all things in a monumental 
calm and turns an unruffled front upon a 
world of conflicting and predatory interests. 
Good humor, blandness and a long suffering 
spirit are without doubt commendable, and 
yet in public life the big stick wins more 
victories.” 


HE New York American (Hearst’s paper) 
thinks there is no doubt that the Presi- 

dent bettered the Aldrich bill, but it does not 
think he has bettered the Dingley bill, “and 
all because he did not wake up in time and 
tackle his incurable enemies in the beginning.” 
On the other hand ex-Judge Alton B. Parker 
(Democratic candidate for President in 1904) 
criticizes the President for too great a de- 
gree of activity. He says: “The President 
has made a strong effort to secure at least 
an appearance of party honesty, but the little 
he has accomplished has been at great cost, 
for one more precedent is created of an ex- 
ecutive using his great power to coerce a 
co-ordinate and independent department of 
Government, in violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution.” The New York Times also 
thinks that the President should have refused 
to dicker over details. He should have been 
satisfied with calling for a bill that fulfilled 
his pledges and ‘vetoing it when it failed to 
do so. . “As it now stands, he must share 
with the Senate and the House the verdict 
of reproach and condemnation which the peo- 
ple are certain to pass upon the revised tariff.” 


I erer-y are many journals, however, that 

hail the results of the tariff agony as a 
distinct victory for the President and one that 
has already established his leadership of the 
Republican party. The Chicago Evening Post 
is one of these. It says: “The organization 
leaders in Congress made the attempt to force 
William H. Taft to follow them along a 
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course not approved by the party. The Presi- 
dent refused to beled, and to-day he is the 
leader, with the organization chiefs and the 
ranks of the Republican party in his train. 
His leadership is acknowledged, and with it 
the tact and determination which won him 
the right to place. There is one thing 
of which Republicans may be sure. The ac- 
tion of the President in insisting that the legis- 
lative leaders give heed to the demand for 
downward revision has increased 50 per cent. 
the party’s chances of carrying the next 
House of Representatives.” The Chicago 
Tribune, one of the most active opponents 
of the bill in the course of its progress 
through Congress, takes the same favorable 
view of the President’s course. It says: “The 
President has made good his position of the 
leader of the party. He has done it without 
flourishing the ‘big stick.’ By diplomacy and 
by firmness at the decisive moment he has 
obtained a tariff bill which, while not in every 
particular what he would like to have it, is 
one to which he can unhesitatingly put his 
name. For its most acceptable provisions the 
people may thank President Taft.” The 
Springfield Republican, another strenuous op- 
ponent of the Aldrich plan of revision, thinks 
the stand-patters have suffered an important 
moral defeat in the fact that “the tendency 
to higher and higher tariff has at last been 
arrested and turned the other way within the 
high tariff party itself.” It deems President 
Taft entitled to the credit for this, saying: 
“It must thus be said that the Aldrich leader- 
ship has suffered a severe blow. It presumed 
too much upon the fatness and good nature 
of the man in the White House, and the com- 
placency of the people under the policy of 
high and higher protection. Its defeat is not 
as crushing as was to be hoped, and an in- 
ordinately long time has been consumed in 
bringing so much to pass as this. But the 
prestige of this reactionary and mischievous 


-leadership has been broken.” 


“yes chorus of praise for the President's 
course is, perhaps, the dominant note in 
the press comment, taking the country by and 


large. Some of the Washington papers are 
particularly emphatic in attributing to him 
an effective influence upon results. “He 
achieved more for downward revision in a 
week,” says the Washington Post, “than the 
entire Democratic party and the Republican 
insurgents achieved in four months.” The 
country knows, says the Washington Times, 





THE TARIFF REVISION SPECTACLE 


Copyright, 1909, Pictorial News Co. oo ¥ 
RESTING 


AFTER THE CONFLICT 


As soon as the tariff struggle was finished, President Taft made haste to his new summer home at Beverley, Mass. 
The ladies in this picture are his wife, his daughter Helen, and his wife’s sister. 


“that the conference was packed, deliberately 
and scandalously, on the House side, in or- 
der to tie his [the President’s] hands, and 
that what he gained was gained by sheer 
force of determination and personality.” In 
the matter of prestige, says the Boston Herald, 
President Taft is “of course’ the big winner, 
Cannon the big loser. The Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel thinks the President accomplished much 
against great odds and “has skilfully evaded 
the Rooseveltian penalty of shattering the 
party organization at Washington and thereby 
incurring future loss for present gain.” He 
has not only done the best he could but “the 
best any man could under the conditions.” 


joins in the 

chorus as follows: “Without resorting 
to the tactics of bluster or denunciation, main- 
taining an even poise in the face of tremend- 
ous pressure from powerful interests, neither 
losing his temper nor lowering the dignity of 
the high office which he holds, the President 
has steadfastly labored for what he believed to 
be the requirements of justice and of the public 
welfare.” The New York Evening Post, the 
most uncompromising opponent of a protective 
tariff to be found among the dailies of the 
country, thinks that Mr. Taft has at last been 
disillusionized, and that of his honesty and 
sincerity in working for tariff revision there 
can be no doubt. It adds: “It is only just 


S Kors Philadelphia Bulletin 


to admit that the President's insistence did 
wring something from the high-tariff extor- 
tionists. Bad as the final bill is in many of 
its features, it still has to be said of it, as 
we said of the Payne bill when it passed the 
House, that it is the best tariff law ever en- 
acted by the Republican party. One Dingley 
citadel—the duty on hides—was completely 
blown up; several others are badly shattered. 
Taking the bill section by section, we find the 
reductions in duty far more numerous than 


the increases.” 
[F shown a marked re- 
straint in criticizing the President, the 
enemies of high tariff have, at different stages 
during the progress of the bill, compensated 
themselves by unlimited criticism, not so much 
of the bill itself as of the processes by which 
it has been built up and the spectacle presented 
during its progress. Here is a model of fierce 
invective uttered several months ago in an 
address by Charles Francis Adams before the 
American Free Trade League, in Boston: 


THERE has been 


“I have recently been passing some weeks in 
Washington, and the exhibition of insatiable greed 
and utterly unconscionable disregard of public 
welfare witnessed in and about the Capitol there 
and the purlieus of the Capitol has, during those 
weeks, surpassed belief and defies description. It 
has been not too strongly characterized as a 
swinish display of unbounded covetousness, on 
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MAKING THE MATCH 


He—“Take her, my boy! and support her in the man- 


” 


ner to which she is accustomed. 
She—‘Don’t let him get away, papa.” 
It—“‘Great Scott! I don’t want her!” 

—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


the part of men utterly unconscious of the spec- 
tacle they were making of themselves. Apparent- 
ly, they have been educated out of all sense of 
shame or idea of decency. These are strong 
words; they are not mine. I quote them, each 
and all, from the utterances of those whose call- 
ing brings them in much closer contact than my 
own, I am glad to say, with the squealing, guz- 
zling drove which crowds importunate about the 
great protection trough.” 


That, of course, is the view of an out-and- 
out free trader. But here is a startling para- 
graph from a speech by Senator Dolliver, of 
Iowa, who claims to be a protectionist and 
who was at one time last year expected to be 
made the candidate for Vice-President with 


“raat: 


“As the result of my observations upon the 
different tariffs of the world (and I do not pre- 
tend to be wise or deeply read about the matter), 
I find that wherever there is a protective tariff 
it has built up a system of morality of its own, 
and I never found that its rules of morals were 
in accord with any other rules of morals, re- 
ligious or secular, ever framed in this world. 
It has built up a system of morality in this coun- 
try that not only is wicked, but it allows to be 
done, by authority of law, what the man who 
does it would never do in his private capacity 
as a citizen. It permits a man not only to covet 
his neighbor’s goods, but to take them away from 
him by force of law.” 


A*™ EQUALLY passionate revulsion of 

feeling is exhibited in the Wall Street 
Journal, of New York, a financial, not a po- 
litical journal: 


“We have only to glance at the tariff discus- 
sion in the Senate to see how far we have fallen 
back, after the moral upheaval of a few years 
ago. The spectacle there is so base, so utterly 
without patriotism or principle, so far from the 
ideals of either party, so crudely self-seeking, 
and so callously ready to sacrifice the interest 
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PAST PERFORMANCES 


_This evening President Taft, for the first time, saw 
himself reproduced while making a speech by a moving 
picture machine.—News Item. 

—Porter in the Boston Traveller. 


of an entire Nation for the benefit of a small part 
of it, the interest of a State for a small influen- 
tial portion of that State, and even the interest 
of a congressional district for a few contributors 
to a campaign fund, that it points to the estab- 
lishment of a new tyranny. This moral rot in our 
commercial system, so indecently displayed in the 
United States Senate, is one of a number of 
signs which should cause us to think. The spec- 
tacle at present afforded by the United States 
Senate is an insult to every self-respecting Amer- 
ican. It exhibits statesmen supposed to be acting 
in a national capacity owned in soul and pocket- 
book by petty local interests, while one corpora- 
tion after another shows that it can snap its 
fingers at the promises made by the Republican 
President and all his party before election, and 
accepted by the American people.” 


These words, it should be stated, were pub- 
lished just before the bill went to the con- 
ference committee and before the President 
made his fight for lower rates. Another 





THE PROGRAM OF THE INSURGENTS 


similar expression of disgust for the whole 
tariff revision spectacle is this from the Den- 
ver News (Ind.), reproduced prominently in 
Mr. Bryan’s Commoner: 


“The whole tariff discussion has been unspeak- 
ably sickening. Time was when the American 
people thought they were doing a man honor by 
sending him to congress. If they still retain that 
superstition, it is another evidence of the triumph 
of hope over experience. From the start of the 
tariff debates to their present dragging finish it 
has been a game of swap and swindle. The 
first consideration has been to get the greatest 
possible loot for the favored ‘int rests,’ the next 
to keep the greatest possible number of votes 
in line for the complaisant congressman; and 
never yet have the interests of the people or the 
plain call of decency received official attention 
in the tussle.” 


OOKING to the future rather than to the 
past, indications are not wanting that 

the adoption of the Payne-Aldrich bill will 
fail to end the agitation for further tariff re- 
vision. Whether or not the Democrats are 
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THE TARIFF REVISION ZONE 


Good as far as it goes, but it might go farther. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 


in a position to make an effective campaign 
on the issue is a matter on which their own 


journals differ. The Atlanta Journal, for in- 
stance, asserts that “the Democratic party will 
have a good battle-cry when the next election 
comes around, for it is the hollowest mockery 
to talk of revising the tariff ‘at the hands of 


its friends,” and the Louisville Courier 
Journal (Henry Watterson’s paper) takes a 
contrary view as follows: “The country is 
indebted but little more to the Democrats in 
the present Congress than to the Republicans 
for relief from the burdens of a tariff for 
subsidy; the truth being that the bill as it 
went to conference was a product of Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans, and that several 
of its worst features could not have been in- 
corporated in it except for the votes of Demo- 
crats, especially of Democrats in the Senate; 
and a still further and humiliatingly signifi- 
cant truth being that the chorus of opposition 
to the bill that is now going up from the 
Democrats in Congress is based upon the 
complaint, not that it is a highly protective 
measure, but that it makes an unfair division 
of the protection swag!” Ex-Judge Parker 
is confident that “it will be found that this 
tariff act does not, like its predecessors, close 
the subject for a term of years, but, instead, 
it and the Circumstances surrounding its mak- 
ing will but serve to open again the fight.” 


Bur 1T is not upon the Democrats alone 

that reliance is now placed for keeping 
up the agitation for tariff revision. “For the 
first time in the history of tariff legislation 
under the Republican party,” says the Kansas 
City Star, “the leaders for downward revision 
have been on the Republican side. For the 
first time the expert authorities bringing light 
to bear on the iniquities of the system as it 
has been operated are Republicans.” One of 
the prominent “insurgent” Congressman. 


REVISION 
—Ketten in the New York [Vorld. 
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whose name is not given, is quoted by a Wash- 
ington correspondent to the New York Even- 
ing Post to the following effect: ‘The seven 
Republican Senators from the West and near- 
ly twenty Republican Representatives voting 
against the tariff bill have afforded a nucleus 
for action and a created common ground for 
Western states to hang together in the fu- 
ture, more than any other one issue we have 
ever had before us. I am inclined to think 
that organization in that section only needs 
to be suggested now to become a reality.” Of 
the twenty Representatives voting against the 
bill on the final vote, four were from Iowa, 
seven from Minnesota, three from Wisconsin, 
and one each from Illinois, Kansas, North 
Dakota, and Washington. The others who 
voted against the bill—one from Ohio and 
one from New York—were influenced by 
other considerations than lack of sufficient 
lowering of rates. That some of these insur- 
gents contemplate keeping up the fight is in- 
dicated by the statement given out in Chi- 
cago, since the adjournment of Congress, by 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa. He said: “We 
shall present the issue flatly to every Repub- 
lican convention between the present and the 
national convention of 1912 where it is pos- 
sible for the issue to be presented. That 
issue is: Shall the men now in control of 
party destinies be permitted further to dis- 
regard plain party declarations? In my judg- 
ment, the tariff never again will be an isste 
between the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties. It is the decisive issue between the two 
well-defined elements within the Republican 
party. It is an issue which must be settled 
definitely at the next national convention.” 


UT A still more influential factor may 
enter into the situation to keep the issue 
alive. According to a special dispatch to the 
New York Times, President Taft is deter- 
mined to use the power given him by the 
maximum and minimum provision of the bill 
to appoint a commission of tariff experts who 
shall investigate particularly into the condi- 
tions of the woollen and cotton goods indus- 
tries at heme and abroad, with a view to 
making specific recommendations to Congress 
later on in a presidential message. The New 
York Tribune, which has been in close sym- 
pathy with the President, accepts this fore- 
cast of his intentions as correct, and com- 
ments thereon as follows: “With such infor- 
mation at hand the President can recommend 
changes in rates which will be self-explana- 


tory. Public opinion would deter Representa- 
tives and Senators from trying to substitute 
for them higher rates, based on the interested 
statements of the domestic producers. The 
President has therefore already secured from 
Congress an authorization to carry out his 
revision ideas and to conform the schedules 
to a scientific system. He has dene a great 
work for the cause of rational customs taxa- 
tion. The country will gladly support him in 
his intention to assist in completing the pro- 
cess so well begun.” Congressman Foster, of 
Vermont, says there is in the lower house of 
Congress a “substantial sentiment” in faver 
of a campaign of education that wi!l here- 
after “make it possible to take up and readjust 
particular schedules without considering all 
others.” “It is as plain as anything can be,” 
remarks the Indianapolis News, “that the en- 
actment of this bill will settle nothing, will 
not stop the discussion.” The New York 
Evening Post agrees. It says: “The tariff 
bill which was to settle everything, has settled 
nothing. It was to end agitation, but has only 
sharpened it. No other inference can fairly 
be drawn from the strong opposition shown 
to the last by Republicans in both House and 
Senate, from the President’s statement at the 
time of signing the bill, and from its recep- 
tion by press and people.” “Tinkering with 
the tariff,” the New York Times also thinks, 
“has not been ended but only begun by the 
special session which the President summoned 
to undertake the work.” 
* 
* * 


HEN Louis Bleriot landed on the 

meadow behind the English 

W town of Dover in the little 
monoplane which thirty - seven 

minutes previously had ‘set out 

from Calais, he had achieved what most ex- 
perts agree was a comparatively trivial feat 
from the standpoint of aviation as an applied 
science, but which, in the light of her insul- 
arity, England contemplates with something 
of the emotion of the Liliputians upon the 
arrival of Gulliver in their dominions. The 
invasion of Britain by Cesar himself, one 
might think from the agitation that is exhi- 
bited, was an event fraught with less poten- 
tialities of disaster to the natives of that isl- 
and off the coast of Europe, which, as the 
London Express observes, “has at last been 
robbed of an impregnability which our fore- 
fathers have been so proud of since the days 
of the great Armada.” A task achieved by 
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BLERIOT’S OWN STORY 


Cesar only with well-nigh Titanic effort, an 
enterprise whose difficulties defied the whole 
naval power of Spain when she ruled the 
world, an invasion projected on the most am- 
bitious scale by Bonaparte and ultimately 
given up as impracticable, has just been 
brought home to the Britons as something to 
be reckoned with henceforth, and the little 
inexpensive machine in a framework of ash 
and poplar st‘ffened with piano strings that 
has done this, has assumed an ominous ap- 
pcarance to the naticn. “Trivial the event 
must seem from any shore but that of Eng- 
land,” concedes the London Graphic, “but 
we happen to possess the one empire in hu- 
man history for which this deed is a portent.” 
Nor is this an isolated and detached impres- 
sion. “A voyage of twenty miles or so in 
a flying machine heavier than air is not, as 
everyone knows,” says the London Standard, 
“an unsurpassed record in the annals of aero- 
nautics.” But no Englishman, it adds, can 
learn of the voyage of Lou's Bleriot without 
emotion. “The impregnability of Britain has 
passed away.” 


OBBLING along on crutches in the wake 
of his immense mechanical kite, which 
is in reality but tiny when regarded as a fly- 


ing machine, the pale and trembling Bleriot 
seemed anything but a menace to “that white- 


faced shore whose foot spurns back the 
ocean’s roaring tides,” when at some twenty 
minutes to five on this historic Sunday morn- 
ing he seated himself beneath one of the sup- 
porting planes and gave instructions for the 
starting of the twenty-two horse-power mo- 
tor. This occurred not, strictly speaking, at 
Calais, but in a hamlet just outside the 
french town. A few miles off reposed the 
aeroplane of Hubert Latham, who had in- 
tended to start this same morning, but who, 
through the apprehensiveness of his friends, 
had been dissuaded from the attempt for the 
time being. A light breeze from the south- 
west was blowing. The air was clear. Only 
a few assistants and a group of journalists 
witnessed what Bleriot himself thus describes 
in an inimitably Gallic style: 


“I begin my flight, steady and sure, towards the 
coast of England. I have no apprehensions, no 
sensations, pas du tout. 

“The Escopette has seen me. She is driving 
ahead at full speed. She makes perhaps 42 kilo- 
metres (about 26 miles) an hour. What matters? 
I am making at least 68 kilometres (42% miles). 

“Rapidly I overtake her, traveling at a height 
of 80 metres (about 250 feet). 
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“The moment is supreme, yet I surprise my- 
self by feeling no exultation. Below me is the 
sea, the surface disturbed by the wind, which is 
now freshening. 1he motion of the waves beneath 
me is not pleasant. I drive on. 

“Ten minutes have gone. I have passed the 
destroyer, and I turn my head to see whether 
I am proceeding in the right direction. I am 
amazed. There is nothing to be seen, neither 
the torpedo-destroyer, nor France, nor England. 
I am alone. I can see nothing at all—rien du 
tout! 

“For ten minutes I am lost. It is a strange 
position, to be alone, unguided, without compass, 
in the air over the middle of the Channel. 

“I touch nothing. My hands and feet rest light- 
ly on the levers. I let the aeroplane take its 
own course. I care not whither. it goes. 

“For ten minutes I continue, neither rising nor 
falling nor turning. And then, twenty minutes 
after I have left the French coast, I see the green 
cliffs of Dover, the castle, and away to the west 
the spot where I had intended to land. 

“What can I do? It is evident that the wind 
has taken me out of my course. I am almost 
‘at St. Margaret’s Bay, and going in the direction 
of the Goodwin Sands. 

“Now it is time to attend to the steering. I 
press the lever with my foot and turn easily 
towards the west, reversing the direction in 
which I am traveling. Now, indeed, I am in 
difficulties, for the wind here by the cliffs is 
much stronger, and my speed is reduced as I 
fight against it. Yet my beautiful aeroplane 
responds. Still steadily I fly westwards hoping 
to cross the harbor and reach the Shakespeare 
Cliff. Again the wind blows. I see an opening 
in the cliff. 

“Altho I am confident that I can continue for 
an hour and a half, that I might indeed re‘urn 
to Calais, I cannot resist the opportunity to make 
a landing upon this green spot. 

“Once more I turn my aeroplane, and, describ- 
ing a half-circle, I enter the opening and find my- 
self again over dry land. Avoiding the red build- 
ings on my right, I attempt a landing; but the 
wind catches me and whirls me round two or 
three times. 

“At once I stop my motor, and instantly my 
machine falls straight upon the land from a height 
of 20 metres (65 feet). In two or three seconds 
I am safe upon your shore. 

“Soldiers in khaki run up, and a policeman. 
Two of my compatriots are on the spot. They 
kiss my cheeks. The conclusion of my flight 
overwhelms me.” 

LTHO M. Bleriot steered his aerial craft 
with as much ease, according to the 
correspondent of the London Times, who 
witnessed the arrival at Dover, as if he were 
guiding an automobile, the monoplane struck 
the surface with a momentum that damaged 
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THE MAN WHO ALMOST DID 


Hubert Latham, the first human being to attempt to 
cross the Channel from France to England in an airship, is 
a Frenchman like Bleriot. Latham, however, failed more 
than once in the undertaking accomplished by his rival. 


the under framework. Few were the wit- 
nesses of an event which thus practically an- 
nuls the sense of security provided for those 
isles in that “streak of silver sea” vaunted by 
Gladstone as “the peculiar and privileged con- 
dition of English independence and tranquil- 
ity.” The first to arrive on the scene, as 
Bleriot limped from his seat to British soil, 
was a member of the Dover police force. 
Then came a second policeman, one or two 
coast guardsmen and six representatives of 
London dailies. By the time the crowds from 
Dover had begun to pour from that town to 
the meadow, Bleriot himself was hobbling 
down the road to a motor car, which sped 
with him to a hotel in the neighborhood. 
Not many miles away, in London, the mili- 
tary experts of all the leading dailies were 
preparing the studies from which they now 
deduce the proposition that the defence of 
the British isles has ceased to be primarily 
a naval problem and has become one of an 
army. Bleriot is inferred to have looked down 
with contempt upon the battleships over which 
he sailed so airily. 
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S Hearwes flight of Bleriot’s from the neigh- 
borhood of Calais to the mieadow out- 
side Dover in a fraction of time exceeding 
half an hour, “makes one feel differently,” 
to quote the London Spectator, “about the 
Channel, about Engiand, France and life in 
general. Britain seems to have lost already 
the potential advantages of being an island.” 
It all suggests to the London News the futil- 
ity of the traditional English objections to 
the carefully planned scheme for a tunnel 
under the English Channel. This seems plau- 
sible to the London Spectator. “Should the 
recent rate. of progress in the development 
of flying machines be maintained,” it la- 
ments, “it will be possible, in a few years, 
let us say, for any nation to have thousands 
of them ready to carry, let us say again, three 
men apiece besides the driver. There are all 
the conditicns of a dangerous raiding force— 
not a fully equipped force, of course, but a 
force ready to seize a position, live on the 
country and create a diversion until supports 
arrive.” The best British army ever mobil- 
ized “might gaze skywards in helpless aston- 
ishment” while there passed overhead an in- 
vading force out of reach of gun fire. It 
would seem, accordingly, as if a flying army 
must be brought into being at once. 


he THE light of “a new element o+ danger 

which will threaten our very national ex- 
istence,” M. Louis Bleriot, by the time he had 
reached London, impressed the national mind 
with somewhat the panic precipitated by the 
mysterious German battleships discovered by 
the first lord of the treasury several weeks 
before. Personally, however, the immortal 
Frenchman, through tactful references to the 
entente cordiale, impressed public opinion 
favorably by adopting the ingratiating man- 
ner of Gulliver himself in Lilliput. The 
watch of that renowned traveler was not 
studied with a more deferential awe than 
characterized the armies of men and women 
who filed by the Bleriot monoplane, placed 
on exhibition in a department store. The 
inclination of the tail of the machine; the 
warping of the wings, insuring lateral sta- 
bility; the propeller in front, so designed 
that the air it throws back shall not meet 
the framework of the aeroplane itself; the 
three-cylinder motor and the vertical rudder 
controlled by the aviator’s foot were scru- 
tinized with the meticulousness devoted by 
the king’s emissaries to their report on Gulli- 
ver’s watch. The German Dreadnoughts were 
eclipsed by the French monoplane! 












THE AEROPLANE PANIC IN 


A> that had been demonstrated by M. 
Bleriot was that his monoplane can 
iravel twenty miles, and this, as the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung observes, “can scarcely be re- 
garded as a proof of anything new or start- 
ling.” Mr. Wilbur Wright, it reminds the 
English, M. Farman and others, as well as 
M. Bleriot himself, “have performed even 
more wonderful feats.” But Germany, retorts 
the London Standard, is not “a little island 
off the coast of Europe, subject to invasion 
from a huge continent, and twice in its his- 
ory overrun and conquered by a foreign foe.” 
[his may be termed a diagnosis of the panic 
which became for some days so prodigious 
that Bleriot wholly diverted the general at- 
tention from the official announcement that 
four additional Drcadnoughts were to be laid 
down. “The arrival of M. Bleriot suggests 
most horribly to me,’ wrote that Socialistic 
prophet, H. G. Wells, in the Lendon Mail, 
“how far behind we must be in all matters of 
ingenuity, device and mechanical contrivance. 
In spite of our fleet this is no longer, from 
the military point of view, an inaccessible 
island.” These aeroplanes, added Mr. Wells, 
can fly all around the fastest navigable that 
ever drove before the wind. “They can drop 


weights, take up weights, and do all sorts of 


able, inconvenient things. They are birds. 
As for the birds, so for aeroplanes, there is 
no upward limit of size. They are now go- 
ing to be very big and they are going to be 
very able and active. Within a year we 
shall have—or rather they will have—aero- 
planes capable of starting from Calais, let 
us say, circling over London, dropping a 
hundredweight or so of explosive upon the 
printing machines of The Daily Mail and re- 
turning securely to Calais for another similar 
parcel.” They will be extremely hard to hit 
with any sort of missile. Thus, Wells, who 
concludes that England as a great power is 
on the eve of her extinction. 


HATEVER comfort Britons derived as 

the immortalized Bleriot rode through 
London from Victoria station to the Savoy 
Hotel through lines of cheering spectators, 
came from Paris newspaper sources. The 
projected flight of the Wrights over hill, dale 
and woodland between Fort Myer and Alex- 
andria would surpass Bleriot’s, in the opinion 
of the Temps, which could not help saying, 
with all deference to British susceptibilities, 
that the feat of the Frenchman placed him 
not beside Cesar or Napoleon but in the rank 
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THE MAN WHO DID 


Louis Bleriot, who crossed the Channel from Calais te 
Dover, is a Frenchman of many years’ experience in 
aeronautics, but not until his feat of a few weeks ago 
did he achieve real fame. 


of great scientists. It was largely a matter 
of luck that Bleriot landed at all, added the 
Débats, while the Matin insisted that France 
had inaugurated a great epoch not in war but 
in aviation. This sobriety had its effect upon 
the tone of the London press, which in an- 
other forty-eight hours was remembering 
that, after all, the prospect of invasion 
through the air is not immediate. “Indeed,” 
conceded The Standard, “from the practical 
point of view, M. Bleriot’s achievement leaves 
us pretty well where we have been hitherto 
in regard to aerial navigation.” Such reflec- 
tions did not, for all that, comfort the more 
panicky. “The air has become a potential 
battle ground,” affirmed The Pall Mall Ga- 
sette, “and it is high time for us in England 
to be up and seeing that we are prepared for 
its emergencies.” “The part which these 
aerial navigators will play in the wars of the 
future has yet to be determined,” says The 
Daily Chronicle, “but it is clear that no na- 
tion can allow itself to be behindhand in aerial 
navigation.” “Air power,” asserted The 
Daily Telegraph, “will gradually become as 
vital to us as sea power has ever been.” 
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MY WORD, BUT THESE MOSQUITOES ARE BAD! 
—Gregg in the New York American. 


“Bleriot comes to us as a friend,” chimed in 
the Manchester Guardian, “but he may well 
be the herald of an. aerial armada coming 
with hostile purposes.” 
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A BEASTLY BLOOMING H’OUTRAGE 


John Bull, Esq.—‘‘H’I say ain’t there going to be h’any 
such thing h’as h’insular h’exclusiveness h’any more?” 


—Grue in the Philadelphia Star. 


Ftd Bleriot has promised his wife— 

who followed his flight from the deck 
of a French warship—that after a race for 
which he kas entered he will fly no more, he 
is understcod to contemplate an ambitious 
dash through the air between two English 
cities. “The importance of any inland flight 
will be merely scientific,” comments the York- 
shire Post, “and, from the scientific point of 
view alone, Bleriot’s flight is worth no one’s 
attention and would have been accorded no 
one’s attention had he not demonstrated the 
vulnerability of Britain by crossing the chan- 
nel.” Yet even from a scientific point of 
view alone, says that noted aeronaut, Mr. Per- 
cival Spencer, the flight of Bleriot is impor- 
tant owing to the extreme lightness and sim- 
pticity of his device. “So simple are the lines 
of construction that it can not be many months 
before successful aeroplanes of this nature 
are an article of everyday manufacture. Upon 
the development of the high speed petrol 
motor to a state of reliability depends the 
accomplishment of everyday flying. When 
the light petrol motor can be made to run 
for at least three hours, we shall have a ma- 
chine in which we can make speedy and di- 
rect journeys between any two towns within 
a hundred miles of each other.” On the very 
day that Bleriot crossed the channel, Orville 
Wright, as the Paris Temps notes, quite sur- 
passed the Frenchman’s feat, from the aero- 
nautic standpoint, by averaging forty-seven 
miles an hour against the wind in a twenty- 
minutes flight. 


O SOONER had the news of Bleriot’s 
safe arrival at Dover been transmitted 

by wireless telegraphy to Calais than Hubert 
Latham, the French aeronaut who, as the Lon- 
don Times says, “undoubtedly led the van in 
the attempt to fly across the channel,” cov- 
ered his face with his hands and burst into 
tears. On the Monday preceding the achieve- 
ment of Bleriot’s triumph, Latham made the 
first attempt recorded in history to cross the 
Straits of Dover in an aeroplane. “Misfor- 
tune in the shape of a small defect in the en- 
gine undoubtedly prevented him from com- 
pleting the trip, more than a third of which 
he had compassed when the motor suddenly 
stopped and he was compelled to glide down 
to the water.’’ It seems to have been merely 
a misunderstanding of his own instructions 
that resulted in Latham’s oversleeping him- 
self on the Sunday morning of his rival’s de- 
scent upon England and thus missing the fav- 
orable weather for which he was postponing 





THE WORLD'S INTEREST IN FLYING MACHINES 


his next trip through the air. Having con- 


gratulated Bleriot, in the spirit of a good 
loser, Mr. Latham made a second splendid 
but unsuccessful endeavor to fly across the 
channel forty-eight hours later. 


AVING flown to within a mile or so of 
the naval dock at Dover, “in a magnifi- 

cent direct line,” according to the London 
Mail, Latham had the mortification to “fall 
with dramatic suddenness into the sea within 
sight of forty thousand people.” To the on- 
lookers cn the cliff and the roof tops of 
Dover and the crews of the battleships in the 
harbor, says our British contemporary, it ap- 
peared that success was certain. “A deafen- 
ing salute of sirens blown by every steamer 
in the harbor filled the air. Cheers from 
thousands of throats rose from one end of 
the city to the other. Suddenly the noise of 
the shouting and the screaming of the sirens 
relapsed into silence, for, with the most pain- 
ful emotion, the expectant multitude saw the 
great flying machine, beautiful as a dragon- 
fly, swoop downward and strike the sea with 
a great splash.” The head and face of the 
aeronaut had been cut badly by the fall and 
he was brought ashore bandaged and bleed- 
ing. “The flight was in every way a marvel- 
lous one, the monoplane having occupied only 
twenty minutes from the time it was launched 
off the French cliffs until the most unfortu- 
nate mishap which put an end to the flight 
when he had covered twenty-one miles.” 
The rate of progress had thus exceeded the 
speed of Bleriot, for Latham went at the rate 


of just a mile a minute. 
* 


* * 


Cm) OT England alone but the whole 
world seems to be turning its 

N attention in these days to flying 
machines. The flights of Blerior 
and Latham; the trip of Count 
Zeppelin from Frankfort to Cologne and the 
rumor of preparations being made by the 
Kaiser and the Count for a dash by the latter 
to the North Pole in the near future; the 
success of the trials of the Wright aeroplane 
at Fort Myers—fiying with a passenger sev- 
enty-two minutes in one trial and in another 
carrying a passenger ten miles over rough 
country at a speed of over forty miles an 
hour; the international aviation contest in 
Rheims, France; the aeronautical exposition 
at Frankfort, Germany—these are but the 
more prominent in a large number of similar 














VINDICATED 
—Triggs in New York Press. 

events that keep our newspapers busy day by 
day chronicling them and are exciting the 
imaginations of army officers, statesmen, ma- 
gazine writers and all the rest of us. Any- 
thing sounds believable nowadays. Orville 
Wright says he can carry three passengers in 
his machine and can easily build one that wi_l 
carry more. He can carry enough fuel, with 
one man, to last twenty-five hours, or to go 
a distance of a thousand miles. The Scicnt.fic 
American thinks the claim not unreasonable. 
The one problem now is the construction of 
a suitable motor, and it urges that some firm 
that has had long experience begin to special- 
ize on flying machine motors, Germany has 
just finished an airship plant on Lake Con- 
stance at a cost of $1,500,000, and is expect- 
ing to have a fleet of from ten to twenty great 
dirigibles before another year ends. One 
German by the name of Brucker is said to 
be getting ready to try to cross the Atlantic. 
It is the deliberate judgment of the Italian 
military aeronauts, according to Mr. Stead, 
that “in 1912 there will be as many aero- 
planes in the air as there are now motor cars 
in the streets.” 


HEN it comes to handling a subject of 

this kind in a way to fire the prophetic 
imagination, Mr. William T. Stead can easily 
distance all rivals. In the Londen Daily Mail 
he gives us a mixture of fact and speculation 
that makes one think for the time being that 
the destiny of civilization is hanging upon the 
developments of the next few months. “Why 
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THE MACHINE THAT STARTLED ALL LONDON 


The moment the Bleriot monoplane, in which the Frenchman had come over the Channel from Calais to Dover, 


reached the British capital, there was a rush of the population to look at it. 


The tiny craft is here shown in a leading 


department store of the English metropolis, where the sightseers formed in line and marched by for hours. 


should we spend two millions over a huge 
ironclad,” he reports the King of Italy as say- 
ing to him, “when there is every reason to 
believe an aeroplane costing no more than a 
motor car may reduce it to old iron before 
it leaves the stocks?” He quotes also the 
German minister of foreign affairs in 1907 as 
telling him that the German officials never 
allowed themselves to lose sight of the air- 
ship for one moment, being fully persuaded 
that when it came it would revoluticnize every- 
thing. * Now that it has come, says Mr. Stead, 
“it does not require much prescience to fore- 
see that armaments will soon go the way of 
armor and that twelve-inch guns will soon be 
as obsolete as the six-foot bow. What 
the airship carries beneath its planes is the 
most far-reaching revolution that has ever 
transformed the world. That revolution may 
be beneficent beyond the hopes of the great- 
est Utopians or it may be maleficent beyond 
the fears of the worst pessimist. The aero- 
plane may be called the avant-courier of the 
international world-State or the herald of the 
ruin of civilization. ‘Be my brother or I will 
slay thee,’ the French Revolutionist’s formula, 
will now be revived with an infinitely wider 
application; because the airship represents an 
addition to the forces of destruction so vast, 
so incalculable that it p!aces human society at 


the mercy of any of its component parts.” 
Consequently, the distinguished British jour- 
nalist goes on to say, either war must soon be 
rendered impossible, by means of an interna- 
tional federation, or “human society may find 
itself leveled with hideous ruin and combus- 
tion down to bottomless perdition, like Lucifer 
and his hosts in ‘Paradise Lost.’ ” 


AZEFF, of Russia, we are told by Mr. 

* Stead, has advised the Russian revo- 
lutionists to resort to the aeroplane “as the 
most effective means of destroying the gov- 


ernment.” On the other hand, M. d’Aehren- 
thal, on the eve of the late Hague conference, 
insisted in a conversation with Stead, that the 
peace advocates could do nothing better than 
to urge nations to make grants for the build- 
ing of airships, “for when the airship comes, 
frontiers, fortresses, fleets—everything goes.” 
In other words it is a race between Bellona 
and Minerva, to decide which shall get con- 
trol of the new invention. At present Bel- 
lona seems to have the better of the race. A 
picture of the appalling havoc which could 
be wrought in England by one airship is given 
in The Nineteenth Century by Captain T. G. 
Tulloch. After a description of the wealth 
of the Thames valley from Hammersmith to 
Gravesend, Captain Tulloch says: “This 





THE CHEAPNESS OF AERIAL BATTLESHIPS 





ORVILLE WRIGHT’S TRIUMPHANT FINISH 


The army tests of the Wright aeroplane 


cross country flight at the rate of not less than forty miles an hour. 


were successfully met last month. 


The concluding test was a ten-mile 


The aeroplane has here finished the flight and 


swoops triumphantly down to earth at the same place where the flight began. 


whole fifty miles of concentrated essence of 
cmpire lies at the absolute mercy of even a 
single airship or aerial machine which could 
p!ant a dozen incendiary missiles in certain 
pre-selected spots. I shall not mention such 
spots, but would guarantee that, given a cer- 
tain wind and certain incendiary missiles, I 
could undertake to have the whole riverside, 
including ships, wharves, warehouses, and the 
arsenal, in a blaze in a very short time. 

I have no hesitation in stating that it would 
be quite possible by secondary means to ren- 
der both the navy and army powerless in a 
very short space of time with half a dozen 
airships acting under a certain plan. I am 
not romancing, and I make the above state- 
ment in all seriousness.” 


UT it is not necessary to go to England 
to read alarmist articles like these. In 


McClure’s for August, two writers, Carl 
Dienstbach and T. R. MacMechen, produce 
between them an article with as many thrills 
to the square inch as any of the British writ- 
ers can excite. We are told that already a 
rapid-firing gun, throwing sixty shells a min- 
ute, has been successfully fired from the deck 
of a Zeppelin airship. Zeppelin I has been 
stationed at the military fortress of Metz, 
Zeppelin II at the fortress of Cologne. “A 
new machine of war has arrived. It will be 
a ship as large as and eventually much larger 
than present ocean battleships. It will fight 


from a height of a mile above the earth, and 
will maneuver during battle, at a rate of sixty 
or sixty-five miles an hour. The winds at 
this elevation average twenty-five milcs an 
hour, and on brisk days often reach thirty. 
The aerial battleships will move to windward 
and sweep down these winds when passing 
over the enemy. In this way they can direct 
an absolutely certain fire upon the earth, while 
they are themselves practically out of danger.” 


N aerial ship 510 feet long and 51 feet 

wide, such as Germany is now building, 
could, we are assured, carry a dozen men and 
five tons of ammunition and arms over a 
radius of 500 miles and back, reaching any of 
the principal capitals of Europe. It might 
carry two and a half tons of dynamite tor- 
pedoes and six machine guns with ammunition 
for an hour’s work. Forty such ships can be 
built at the cost of one Dreadnought. The 
writers add: 


“Nothing alive on the ground can escape the 
fire of an airship. It will be armed with rapid- 
fire guns, carrying shells, but its chief reliance 
in fighting infantry or cavalry will be upon the 
machine rifle. With this weapon it can turn a 
stream of 400 bullets a minute on any troops 
within two miles, exactly as a man turns the 
stream of a garden hose against a tree. Its 
gunners can see any object on the ground with 
a perfect clearness, impossible of realization by 
any one who has not flown in a balloon. They 
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can thus mark the striking of bullets perfectly. 
And the range of their guns is nearly doubled on 
account of their position. The fire of an airship 
will annihilate infantry and cavalry beneath it, 
as surely as the hand of God.”. 


What all this means, we are assured, is the 
end of the military world as we have known 
it: “National power is no longer to be 
founded on the mass of fighting males.” 

* 
* * 


MERGING in the wholly unex- 
pected character of Prime Min- 
E, ister at a time when France is 
making the most energetic prepa- 
rations for her next getieral elec- 
tion, Aristide Briand, even were he not a 
Socialist, would be one of the most important 
men on the continent of Europe. The domi- 
nant personality of this new cabinet, however, 
is not its titular head, nor yet that most bril- 
liant of Socialists, M. Millerand, wko holds 
the portfolio of public works, nor yet that 
other brilliant Soc‘alist—for ail Sccialists in 
the French Chamber are called “brilliant”— 
M. Viviani, the new Minister cf Labor, but 
M. Georges Clemenceau, whose fall from 
office has created more excitement throughout 
Europe than has followed even the upheaval 
of the month in Spain. It is still the dominant 
influence of Clemenceau which strikingly de- 
fines the character of the Briand ministry, as 
European dailies interpret it. That long, sul- 
len, mutual hatred between Clemenceau and 
Theophile Delcassé, which has made the polit- 
ical history of France for so many years and 
which has its origin, say the scandal mon- 
gers, in circumstances mainly personal and only 
incidentally political, brought one of the long- 
est ministries the third republic has ever wit- 
nessed to its dramatic end. The name of 
Delcassé, who caused Clemenceau’s fall, was 
on every tongue for the succession when the 
defeated premier thrust his high hat upon his 
head and literally dashed into the street and 
on to the Elysée to stun President Fallieres 
with the intelligence of a ministerial crisis at 
the fag end of a session when scores of depu- 
ties had left the soil of France for a holiday 
among the northern fiords. 


LEMENCEAU cried to scme of his sup- 
porters, as he fled, that this would prove 
another of Delcassé’s “Pyrrhic victories.” 
The mere mention of Theophile Delcassé as 
a possible Prime Minister had thrown the en- 
tire Berlin press into something very like a 


panic. Great Britain was working behind the 
scenes in the French Chamber, said that irre- 
concilably conservative organ of German 
Lutheran opinion, the Berlin Reichsbote, re- 
ferring at the same time to Delcassé as “Ed- 
ward the Seventh’s hod carrier.” It so speed- 
ily transpired that Clemenceau’s immense po- 
litical strength, even in the hour of his 
deepest political humiliation, made Delcassé 
an impossibility that in another forty-eight 
hours the Berlin press could comment dispas 
sionately. “A Clemenceau government with 
Clemenceau left out,” is the way the Berlin 
Lokalanzeigcr characterized the new minis- 
try, going so far as to predict that the reap 
pearance of Clemenceau as Prime Minister 
must, if he lives, be a matter of time. Only 
in the paradoxical political life of France, 
adds the Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung, could 
a statesman be thus strengthened by his own 
fall from power. 


M OROCCO provided the occasion to which 


Briand is indebted for his elevaticn as 
the first Socialist to become the head of any 
established government—“Morocco,” in the 
words of the Paris Matin, “that evil genius 
of world politics, which has brought Germany 
to the brink of war, which has levelled the 
pride of Spain in the dust, which has been 
the grave of hundreds of the best soldiers in 
Europe, which has rendered nugatory the com- 
bined action of all the world’s great powers 
and which remains to-day the direst menace 
to the tranquility of mank’nd.” Morocco has 
now found its shining matk, muses the French 
daily, in “that terrible leader of the fighting 
extreme left who harassed the declining 
years of Jules Ferry, supporting the measure 
for the impeachment of his cabinet, the or- 
ganizer of radical victory against the old 
party of opportunism, the parliamentary ora- 
tor whose crisp, incisive speeches, intervening 
at the psychological moment, swept as if with 
a shower of shot from a machine gun the 
whole of the ministerial front bench and se- 
cured for Clemenceau the reputation of a 
legendary prowess as the destroyer of minis- 
tries.” Even without any prospect of a return 
to power in the future, we are assured, Clem- 
enceau must go down in history as the inde- 
fatigable foe of Boulanger after that preten- 
der had succumbed to the blandishments of the 
monarchists, as “the imperious theorist of the 
famous speech on the prohibition of Sardou’s 
play Thermidor,” as the protagonist, with 
Zola, of the campaign in favor of the revision 
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of the Dreyfus trial—“this politician whose 
talent has not gone into eclipse at sixty-seven 
and whose latest campaign, that waged against 
German encroachment in connection with Mo- 
rocco, was unfortunate for himself solely be- 
cause Morocco is so unfortunate for all 
mankind.” 


THEME remoter than Morocco, when 
the deputies were yawning through the 
interminable controversy over the state of the 
l'rench navy, is, to the Paris Figaro, incon- 
ceivable. The state of the navy had caused 
the fall of one of Clemenceau’s ministers of 
marine a few months before. Delcassé was 
bent upon causing the fall of his successor. 
That successor had been granted plenary pow- 
ers of reorganization over every squadron. In 
mid-career he was blocked by a motion of 
Delcassé’s for a special commission to in- 
quire into the state of the navy. It reported 
to the Chamber, as the brilliant Pierre Veber 
writes in the Paris edition of The New York 
Herald, with the baffling word “Why?” Theo- 
phile Delcassé, on this epochal day, took that 
one word for his own cue. It was the burden 
of the speech with which he annoyed Clem- 
enceau at the beginning of the debate by at- 
tacks and at the end of the debate with his 
repetitions. “Why was there no dry dock? 
Why were there no shells? Why were ships 
of the Danton class antiquated before they 
were launched? Why were boilers dissimi- 
lar? Why were seventy-two millions of 
francs wasted? Why is it impossible to re- 
pair battleships that lie rotting? Why is 
the machinery in French navy yards twenty 
years out of date? Why had the Clemenceau 
cabinet failed so ignominiously in its duty ?” 


8 blew Theophile Delcassé had struck a 

fighting attitude, directly addressing the 
Premier on the bench in front of him, Clem- 
enceau, impassive amid the storms evoked by 
this broadside of conundrums, maintained the 
serenity of his countenance and soul unruf- 


fled. The pair of foes—for the bitterness of 
the personal feud between them is notorious 
—were glaring into each other’s eyes while 
the noisy deputies, arrested by the strange- 
ness of this parliamentary duel, suddenly and 
simultaneously succumbed to a spell of. sil- 
ence. Delcassé was shaking his forefinger 
almost in the Premier’s face, taunting Clem- 
enceau with having “criminally” washed his 
hands of all responsibility for the naval crisis 
that had degraded France from the second 
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rank to the fourth as a power on the high 
seas. Irony, argument and eloquence were 
blended perfectly in the accusation of weak- 
ness of will hurled by Delcassé at his enemy. 
“When Clemenceau rose to reply,” to follow 
the spirited account of the Paris correspond- 
ent of the London Times, “his tone seemed 
inspired by the same animosity which had 
been unmistakable in the attacks of M. Del- 
cassé himself. It was evident that the duel 
between these protagonists of French politi- 
cal life must be fought to the death.” The 
silence in the chamber when Clemenceau, 
trembling and livid, ascended the tribune was 
“positively racking.” 


[peace would do well to apply to 
himself the advice he had just given to 
the head of the ministry. To this effect were 
heard the crisp, staccato accents and jerky 
sentences for which Clemenceau’s parliamen- 
tary style is noted. “M. Delcassé has recalled 
the fact that I was president of the ccmmis- 
sion of inquiry in 1904. M. Delcassé forgets 
that he was a cabinet minister. He was then 
maturing in his mind the vast schemes of 
European policy which were destined to carry 
us to Algeciras.” The long spel cf silence 
was broken. A chorus of groans and hisses 
went up from the rows of benches, but the 
voice of the Premier could not be stifled. 
“Recall that moment,” he roared above the 
din beneath him, ‘and tell me whether it is 
admissible that the man who breught us to 
Algeciras should taunt ministers with care- 
lessness and negligence in the preparation of 
the national defense.” This was an impeach- 
ment of Delcassé’s famous negotiaticn of five 
years ago. At that time, it will be recalled, 
France undertook not to obstruct the act on of 
Great Britain in Egypt, and Great Britain, 
after recognizing that it “appertains to France 
to preserve order” in Morocco and “to pro- 
vide assistance for the purpose of a!l admin- 
istrative, economic, financial and military re- 
forms which it may require,” undertock not 
to obstruct the action taken by France fer 
that purpose. The two governments also 
agreed to afford one another their diplomatic 
support in order to obtain the execution of 
the clauses of the declaration regarding Egypt 
and Morocco. Great was the excitement of 
those who thought a fine stroke of diplomacy 
had been achieved by those declarations. 
Then it was that the Berlin government let 
it be known that Germany held herself to be 
a great power and to have rights in Morocco. 
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REAT BRITAIN could not concede to 
France a privileged position in a coun- 
try subject to no British jurisdiction,—that 
was the upshot of the sudden German declara- 
tion, which was a protest in behalf of the 
theory of the concert of Europe. The result 
was Algeciras, for in that Spanish town the 
powers, including, in the end, the United 
States, sent their plenipotentiaries to decide 
the destinies of Morocco. But Germany 
would never have thought of making her pro- 
test against the Moroccan agreement between 
France and Great Britain but for the delays 
and the bunglings of Theophile Delcassé, 
who, throughout these negotiations, was For- 
eign Minister of France. Morocco is the busi- 
ness of France. The rest of the world has 
nothing to do with her. Instead of vindicat- 
ing that position. Delcassé had yielded to 
German “pretensions” and had taken his coun- 
try to Algeciras. The discoloration of Theo- 
phile Delcassé’s countenance as he grasped 
the significance of the taunt fiung by Clemen- 
ceau, the speed with which he rushed to the 
tribune to reply and the fixity of the glare 
with which he met the eye of the Prime Min- 
ister make newspaper descriptions of this 
scene convincing evidence of the accuracy of 
the London Mail when it terms the French 
chamber of deputies “the greatest contempo- 
rary school of drama.” Comedy, tragedy, 
pantomime—all perfect! 


HY had Premier Clemenceau introduced 
into the alien theme of the navy, which 

they were then debating, the subject of the 
foreign policy over which Theophile Delcassé 


presided for seven years? Delcassé him- 
self asked that question in a voice ample 
notwithstanding his rage. “My foreign policy 
was marked by tangible acts,” cried the former 
foreign minister, in an outburst that seemed, 
as the Matin says, to issue from the depths of 
his soul, “rolling along its copious floods, 
sweeping all before it.” The applause re- 
vealed the extent of the hit he had made. 
“What were my results?” asked Delcassé, 
when silence permitted him to proceed. “The 
agreement with Spain, the agreement with 
Italy and the agreement with England, suc- 
ceeding upon too long a series of rec'procal 
misunderstandings.” It was manifest now 
that Delcassé was triumphing. The fall of 
the ministry was already in the air. “My 
period of office,” Delcassé cried, “was distin- 
guished by the mediation which terminated 
the Spanish-American war, by the interven- 
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tion that prevented hostilities between Russia 
and Great Britain, by the cordial understand- 
ing between London and Paris. It was 
marked by the conclusion of seven perman- 
ent treaties of arbitration. These facts prove 
my conduct in office to have been worthily 
pacific.” Delcassé proceeded to accuse Clem- 
enceau of using the Berlin Tageblatt as a 
personal organ for the misrepresentation of 
French diplomacy. “I don’t know what you 
mean,” shouted Clemenceau, “I have never 
even seen a member of the Tageblatt staff.” 
There was another pandemonium. 


.. gps at the top of his voice that 
Clemenceau was responsible for the 
demoralization of the French navy, Delcassé, 
ignoring further reference to the Tageblatt, 
leaned out over the tribune and pointed his 
finger at Clemenceau. “The savage and re- 
lentless criticism in which you indulged, Mon- 
sieur,’ he exclaimed, “for twenty-five years 
against all governments in succession was for 
us an earnest of the ardor of your direction 
of the naval inquiry.” Then turning to the 
chamber as a whole, Delcassé concluded: 
“The Prime Minister knew all along the state 
of the navy of France. He has no more 
done his duty as Premier than as president 
of the commission of inquiry into the navy. 
I should be insulting this chamber if I ex- 
pressed the slightest doubt as to its intention 
now to do its duty.” Lony and prolonged 
cheers, says the Temps, hailed Delcassé as he 
resumed his seat. “The public galleries at 
this late hour were singularly empty, but in 
the press galleries, which were full, a shiver 
of tense curiosity and excitement betrayed the 
prevailing impression that Clemenceau’s fate 
was sealed.” 


N THE face of a chamber rendered hostile 
to him and nearly denuded of his parti- 
sans, Clemenceau arose to face this unlooked 
for crisis. “Not a single member had con- 
templated the poss‘bility of a division that 
would entail the fall of the ministry and ex- 
pose all parties to the necessity of readjust- 
ing political arrangements on the eve of a 
general election.” Clemenceau had, as the 
Figaro says, yielded to impulse and he was 
now to lose his head completely. “M. Del- 
cassé,” he said, “has taken a great deal of 
trouble not to reply to the only question I 
put to him—namely, you were minister and 
you followed a policy which was bound to 
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carry us to one of the greatest humilia- 
tions” It seemed, to follow the account 
of the Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, who was gazing down from the gal- 
lery, that the entire chamber of deputies 
sprang simultaneously forward in repudiation 
of the sentiment. Desks slammed and fists 
were flourishing in the air. “Oh, a truce to 
false indignation, I beg of you!” shouted 
Clemenceau, defiantly. Turning to his invet- 
erate foe, the Premier thundered: “You led 
us, Monsieur Delcassé, within a_ hair’s 
breadth of war and you did nothing to pre- 
pare for any such policy by taking military 
precauticns. Everybody is aware that the 
ministers of war and of marine declared we 
were not ready.” Every deputy seemed now 
making for the tribune as if to drag the 
speaker down, but Clemenceau, undaunted, 
glared at the crowd beneath him and howled 
above the din: “I have not humiliated 
France! Dclceassé humiliated her!” There 
were roars for a vote on a question of con- 
fidence in the ministry and the fall of Clem- 
enceau became an accomplished fact. He 


lost the division by only thirty-six votes. 


NDENIABLY true as was the substance 

of Clemenceau's attack on Delcassé, the 
ministerial collapse resulted logically from 
the fcrm in which it was put. “Had Clemen- 
ceau nct dwelt on the humiliation of France 
so unnecessarily, he would perhaps not have 
fallen,” says the London Post. “He fell by 
what must be regarded as a sentimental vote 
only.” That Delcassé brought France to the 
verge of a war with Germany over Morocco 
is held to be historically established by the 
Socialist Humanité, edited by a_ politician 
who also hates the former foreign minister. 
Delcassé deliberately ignored Berlin when he 
came to terms with London on the subject 
of northern Africa. “No one believes M. 
Delcassé would have held out so_ strongly 
against Germany if he had not ccnvinced 
himself that Great Britain would support 
France.” On the strength of this conviction 
he was ready to “call Germany’s bluff,” but 
he failed to convince his colleagues in the 
Rouvier ministry a few years ago either that 
British support would be effective or that it 
would prevent an invasion of French soil. 
Rouvier, then Premier, and his colleagues in 
that ministry felt that a diplomatic concession 
to Germany in the form of French consent 
to a Morocco conference was a very small 
thing in comparison with the tremendous is- 


sues involved by an increase of tension. Del- 
cassé has always insisted that Clemenceau 
filled Rouvier’s mind with its alarms. 


Y MEANS of intermediaries assurances 
were given to Berlin that Delcassé would 
be forced out of the French foreign office, 
to follow the “secret history” reta‘led in the 
Paris Matin. This journal says Delcassé had 
made up his mind precisely who was work- 
ing against him in the dark—Clemenceau. 
Delcassé has comp‘a‘ned that he sat out thc 
last Rouvier cabinet meeting he ever attended 
with the knowledge that he was being stabbed 
behind his back. “He went there not to de- 
fend his person but his policy, believing it 
lis duty to raise a cry of alarm and to shew 
the ministry the dangers into which they 
were leading France.” Rouvier and Delcassé 
monopolized the conversation. Delcassé vig- 
orously defended himself then against the 
very charge hurled at him in the chamber by 
Clemenceau a month ago. He insisted that 
Germany ought to be ignored in Morocco, 
since the Berlin government had repeatedly 
declared that it did not concern itscif with 
what went on in the Mediterrancan. Mcre- 
over, Morocco was the neighbor cf France 
in Africa, whereas Germany had no territor- 
ial rights there. Delcassé declared that 
France could not be represented at the pro- 
posed conference of the powers to determine 
what was essentially a French interest with- 
out deep humiliation. He showed that Great 
Britain, Spain, the United States, Italy and 
Russia were ready to refuse to attend. The 
nature of the support which Great DB itain of- 
fered is also detailed in the Matin. The Brit- 
ish government verbally informed the French 
republic that it was ready to mobilize the fleet 
to seize the Kiel Canal and to land a hun- 
dred thousand men in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Furthermore, the British government was 
willing, if France desired it, to renew this 
offer in writing. “Who brought France to 
humiliation?” asks the Matin, which has al- 
ways been partial to the ideas of Delcassé. 
“Was it the man who had made every prepa- 
ration to vindicate the attitude of France in 
Morocco or the clique which trembled before 
William II?” 


F Clemenceau be no longer Prime Minister 
in name, he is so in fact, laments the 
Débats, which suspects Briand of receiving 
his orders every night from the man he has 
displaced. “In addition to its complexion of 
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SPANISH TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO BATTLE 
The scene of this deployment is Africa, in the vicinity of Melilla. 
played an unexpected efficiency in its operations against the Moors. 


In one respect the Spanish government dis- 
That was in the matter of equipment and 


commissary. 
ization of the forces was prompt. 

anticlericalism, the government of the French 
republic is to take cn the redness of Social- 
ism.” Imploring Briand, with scme sarcastic 
comment upon his revolutionary past, not to 
arm the proletariat and not to divide the 
wealth of the land equally among all the men, 
women and children in it, the Paris Temps 
predicts the early fall of Briand owing to the 
jealousies he wil! inspire among the factions 
making up his majority. Upon the result of 
the bitter perscnal c!ash between Clemenceau 
and Delcassé which precipitated Briand to the 
summit of power, the Manchester Guardian 
reflects European opinion generally when it 
says that Delcassé did all that Clemenceau 
accused him of. Delcassé by “his vast 
schemes of European policies” had led France 
into danger of war with Germany. He al- 
lowed Lis ambition to outrun the strength of 
France. “He did nothing to prepare France 
for the consequenccs of his policy by taking 
military precautions.” Of the aid promised 
France against Germany when Delcassé’s war 
had come, the Londen Foreign Office refuses 
to say cne word. ‘ 

* 
* * 


EFORE the Bourbon pretender to 
the throne of Spain had been 
dead forty-eight hours, the do- 
minions of Alfonso XIII were a 
prey to civil commoticn so san- 
guinary that for days together his dynasty 
seemed to have forfeited all sovereignty. Had 


B 


The uniforms of the soldiers were in good condition and their weapons were modern, while the mobil- 


Don Carlos of Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, been 
still alive when the mother and the consort 
of the king fled across the Pyrenees—for they 
did flee, notwithstanding an official denial— 
Alfonso himself, surmises the Paris Matin, 
might at this moment be a king in exile. The 
Spanish masses, however, gave not a thought to 
the dead Pretender when, on the closing of the 
Cortes, orders were given for the mobiliza- 
tion of a great force in Morocco. All Spain 
was at cnce told, through opposition organs 
like the Heraldo, of Madrid, that Prime Min- 
ister Maura meant to drench the soil of Africa 
with Iberian blood in the interest of financial 
magnates who had invested heavily in the Riff 
mines. Don Antonio Maura, who appears and 
disappears and reappears in the capacity of 
Prime Minister with a monotony positively 
automatic, had not been so embarrassed since 
the last attempt to assassinate him. He had 
explained again and again in the Cortes, with 
the elegance of diction for which he is fam- 
ous, that Spain must at last fulfill the engage- 
ments she had so solemnly undertaken during 
the world conference on Morocco at Algeciras. 
“Since France and Spain accepted from the 
hands of Europe at Algeciras the task of 
jointly solving the Moroccan problem, it has 
become gradually clearer that there is no room 
in the concern for a sleeping partner and that 
Spain must sooner or later begin to make her 
presence felt in that northern region of Mo- 
rocco known as the Riff.” It has for cen- 
turies been within her sphere of influence. 
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THE SCENE OF SPAIN’S ORDEAL 


Melilla is technically a part of Spain, which has held the place since 1496. 
ring of forts against which the Moors charged last month with great gallantry. 


tion for the Spanish troops this month. 


Ca as this necessity has been set 

forth in Prime Minister Maura’s pol- 
ished Castilian and expatiated upon in the 
dynastic Epoca of Madrid, nothing had been 
even attempted until a month or so ago. 
Spain has applied to Morocco, as the Paris 
Gaulois tells us, “her traditional policy of to- 
morrow.” The misfortunes consequent upon 
the conflict with the United States, as our 
French contemporary explains, filled Spain not 
only with a consciousness of inefficiency but 
with an aversion to military enterprise both 
ineradicable and profound. “This feeling was 
particularly strong in the case of Morocco, 
where the history of centuries has shown— 
more than once in the case of Spain herself— 
that the invader gains little and loses much. 
The aversion felt by Spaniards to a forward 
policy in Morocco was fortified by the senti- 
mental consideration that Moor and Spaniard 
are closely allied by ties of blood.” This was 
an aspect of the African crisis upon which the 
opposition had laid infinite emphasis in the 
turbulent sessicns of the Cortes. Long and 
resentful have been the complaints of French 
dailies that Spain is a weak partner in 
Morocco. 


T BROUGH all the acrimonious controversy 
between the foreign offices in Berlin and 
Paris concerning the right of “peaceful pene 


It is protected on the land side by a 
It is to be the point uf concentra- 


tration” in the dominions of the Sultan Mulai 
Hafid, the dilatory and dilettante tactics of the 
military forces of King Aifonso were criti- 
cized only in France. Prime Minister Maura 
has been somewhat of a scapegoat to Paris 
dailies, but in Germany his tardiness has been 
praised as statesmanship of a high order. 
Early in the month just ended the government 
of Don Antonio Maura issued its orders for 
a move in force upon northern Africa. The 
republican organs instantly pilloried the Prime 
Minister who retorted with a circular to the 
provincial governors ordering seizures of all 
editions of daily newspapers that print news 
of the “war” or of the embarkation of troops 
attained - otherwise than through official 
sources of information. It was, as the Paris 
Débats tells us, a highly characteristic per- 
formance on the part of the present head of 
the ministry in Spain. The instinctive haugh- 
tiness of disposition for which Don Antonio 
Maura is famed, tempts him in emergencies, 
says the Heraldo, to play the dictator. 


pust prior to the crisis, King Alfonso had 
slipped out of his white palace in Madrid 
and was enjoying the soft climate and general 


placidity of San Sebastian. “I leave the des- 
tinies of Spain in your hands,” his Majesty is 
quoted as having said to his Premier when the 
two exchanged farewells. They are tempera- 
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ONE OF SPAIN’S WARRIORS 


Prince Charles of Bourbon, supposed to have been 
in disgrace for marrying against the wishes of the Span- 
ish royal house, was made commander of some of the 
forces operating around Melilla, a fact from which it is 
inferred that he and Alfonso XIII must still be good 
friends. 


mentally twin souls, and in attempting to per- 
suade the recently adjourned Cortes to vote 
more money for the reconstruction of the 
navy, Don Antonio Maura was but carrying 
out his engagements to the military party and 
the palace. The Moroccan crisis seemed the 
timeliest object lesson to all Spain, as the 
Epoca was all along insisting. Senor Maura 
is the greatest surviving Jingo in Spain. Once 
a vehement liberal—he was very young then 
—he turned a political somersault in the prime 
of life and became the leader of the conser- 
vative and Catholic majority in the Cortes. 
He has shown himself in touch with the feel- 
ings of even the Carlists and Ultramontanes, 
says the Figaro, as- well as of the majority of 
the ruling classes and the court. His elo- 
quence expends itself in defense of the church 
and monarchical institutions. 


VERY display of reluctance to invade 
Morocco is denounced by Maura as de- 
generacy. As the pupil and the heir, politi- 
cally, of Silvela, Maura is fond of asserting 
that he yearns to govern Spain “as a European 
state, as a country cultured and free.” But 


he finds, as he says Silvela found, a Spain un- 
worthy of her great past. “The loss of Cuba,” 
to quote his political gospel, inherited, like his 
political influence, from the departed Silvela, 
“has been the ruin of Spain. We possessed 
at cne time men of war appearing to be men 
of war and sailors appearing to be sailors. 
With this double deception people feared us 
a little.’ To-day, however, no one fears 
Spain—not even Portugal. “No nation can 
continue to exist alone without inevitable de- 
cay. No republic is possible without republi- 
cans and no great country without great pa- 
triots. Only the poor went to fight in Cuba 
and the rich did not ‘even give what was so 
easy to give—money.” Spain, Maura tells 
the Cortes, is destitute of credit and without 
a. fleet. He complains that the Spaniard of 
to-day is either a bull fighter or burning to 
become one—‘anything, in fact, except a 
Spaniard.” 


OROCCO, to Maura, has symbolized the 
regeneration of Spain, the field for the 
conquest of her new renown. When last the 
turn of the political wheel lifted him to power, 
he revived the Silvela gospel. Grandiose 
plans for spending some hundred million dol- 
lars on battleships and armored cruisers were 
modified, to his chagrin, by a niggardly Cor- 
tes into schemes for a dock capable of re- 
ceiving a fifteen-thousand-ton battleship. A 
coast defence flotilla of one submarine and 
twenty-four torpedo boats and gun boats was 
the sum total of what Don Antonio’s eloquent 
panegyrics of the Spain of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella could wrest from the deputies. “By go- 
ing on regularly from year to year after the 
example of our late enemy, the United States, 
we Spaniards can, in the course of ten years, 
create a naval force that would render us de- 
sirable allies in a great war.’ Was there ever 
such a Premier? The query is iterated and 
reiterated by the Heraldo, which suspects 
Maura of being a Moroccan megalomaniac. 
One of his schemes was the purchase of the 
new Brazilian battleships that Spain might 
“look respectable” to the Sultan in Fez. 


— by the outbreak in Barce- 

lona, resulting less from his Jingo policy 
in Morocco than because of his natural dis- 
position to make a vigorous use of official au- 
thority, Premier Maura pledged himself to the 
cabinet in Paris “to pacify the sphere of 
Spanish influence in the disturbed regions of 


northern Africa.” Nothing could be more 
assured than the tone of all officially inspired 
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Nothing could have equaled the frenzy with which the wives, sisters and sweethearts of the Spanish troops resisted 


the embarkation for the campaign at Melilla. 
dragged engineers from the cabs of locomotives. 
organs from Madrid to Cadiz when they pre- 
dicted the events of the immediate future. 
“France and Spain are acting with entire 
straightforwardness and discretion in pursu- 
ance of the mandate with which the European 
powers entrusted them at Algeciras. Their 
joint task, as defined in the opening articles 
of the Algeciras general act, is to assist the 
Sultan in the organization of the Moorish 
police and this—the most important service 
which Europe can render at present to Mo- 
rocco—will be the dominating object of their 
policy.” Just a year ago this month a Franco- 
Spanish note in this sense was presented to 
the governments of the signatories of the act 
of Algeciras and the time had now come, as 
Maura said in the Cortes, “for Spain to be 
true to herself.” 


ARCELONA had by the first week of last 
month become the theater of a general 
strike of the working classes as a measure of 
protest against the Moroccan adventure. What 
actually happened in that hotbed of insurrec- 
tion remains more or less obscure, for Premier 
Maura at once placed the city and province 
of Barcelona under martial law. It was only 
with infinite difficulty that the Paris Temps 
could get despatches from that region, and 
they arrived in so mutilated a shape as to be 
almost unintelligible. It would appear that 
workmen belonging to the radical party tried 
to hold meetings of protest against the des- 


Trains were stormed by 


infuriated females who in some instances 
patch of fresh troops to Melilla. Finding the 
police in possession of the halls and squares, 
the workmen marched in a solid phalanx to 
the railroad station and began tearing up the 
rails. Telegraph wires were next cut. Pre- 
mier Maura, it should be noted, is peculiarly 
odious to the working classes of Spain. They 
accuse him, through the medium of a so-called 
“terrorist” law, of having reduced the labor 
movement in Spain to complete nullity. He 
has made it legal, they charge, for the police 
to disorganize trade unions and to suppress 
strikes. 


ABOR agitations growing out of the “ter- 
rorist” law had become violent immedi- 
ately prior to the despatch of Spanish troops 


to Morocco. Artisans and laborers in the 
towns were everywhere at odds with the con- 
stituted authorities. “These men assert and 
no doubt believe,” to quote the Paris Temps, 
“that Sefior Maura’s bill is in reality a hypo- 
critical device for supporting the capitalists. 
They say the powers it confers are employed 
exclusively against labor unions on strike. 
They say that any labor union voting in favor 
of the collective ownership of the means of 
production can be suppressed by a committee 
formed of two civil officers, an army officer 
and two removable judges.” The leaders of 
any such labor union can be packed off to 
some remote corner of the peninsula or driven 
out of Spain altogether. “They say they are 
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at any time at the mercy of an administrative 
order. They do not scruple to say plainly that 
if the worst comes to the worst they will not 
hesitate to use terrorism.” There was a tre- 
mendous demonstration against the terrorist 
law in the bull ring at Madrid not long after 
the publication of the Franco-Spanish note 
on Morocco. 


S° profound is the contempt of Prime Min- 

ister Maura for working class opinion, 
according to the Paris Débats, that at first he 
refused to take these manifestations seriously. 
Northern Africa was by this time the scene 
of fierce battles between the Spanish forces 
and the Riff tribes in the neighborhood of 
Melilla, which, with Tetuan and Ceuta, is nom- 
inally part of the dominions of Alfonso XIII. 
The hostilities would seem to have originated 
mainly in the attitude of the Riffenos to the 
extension of a line of railroad to the mines 
twelve miles out from Melilla. At that Moor- 
ish town the Spanish military governor had 
tried to go into camp with forces estimated in 
one despatch at over fifteen thousand. Just 
four weeks ago the Moors approached to 
within a few miles of the walls of Melilla and 
in the pitched battles ensuing General Marina, 
the capable commander of the Spanish force, 
sustained heavy losses. To the disgust of 
Prime Minister Maura, his censors bungled 
sufficiently to let the Heraldo publish Marina’s 
message to Madrid to the effect that the opera- 
tions would prove more serious than was 
anticipated. 


THE FANDANGO 


—Ketten in New York World. 
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[ )EPARTURES of trains with troops for 

Malaga on their way to the Riff coun- 
try were now the occasion of wild rioting in 
Madrid. “The war is tremendously unpopu- 
lar,” to copy a despatch that escaped the cen- 
sor and got into the Temps. “The danger is 
lest the whole of the Riff country rise against 
the Spaniards, in which case an army of sixiy 
thousand men at least would be required to 
protect the Spanish towns. The war would 
be apparently endless and the ccnsequent drain 
upon the resources of the country wcu!d mean 
the undoing of all the work of reccnstruction 
achieved since the war with the United 
States.” Meanwhile, the wives, mothers and 
sweethearts of soldiers were endeavoring to 
prevent the departure of troop trains by im- 
passioned appeals to the locomotive engineers, 
who, in some instances, deserted their cabs. 
Finally a spirit of insubordinaticn asserted 
itself among the recruits. The men of an 
entire battalion threatened their officers with 
bayonets. King Alfonso was summened in 
haste from San Sebastian, wh le Queen Vic 
toria with her children went in an automobile 
across the frontier into France. 


z* intervals the censorship of despatches 
from Barcelona was sufficiently relaxed 
to afford glimpses of mobs, ten thousand 
strong, “marching about the streets with the 
charred remains of their victims.” Prime 
Minister Maura manifested at this stage of 
the crisis a capacity for censorship unequaled 
in Europe since the heyday of Russian bu 
reaucracy. “The government denies every 
thing,” runs one account of his achievements, 
“even reports of what is known to be true and 
tries to offset the news of Spanish defeats in 
Morocco with accounts of the gallantry of 
anonymous soldiers, especially their devotion 
to their officers.” The seriousness of the sit- 
uation in the Spanish capital from the closing 
days of July until the end of the first week of 
the month just past was revealed by the re- 
tention of troops entrained fer Morocco. 
Nothing transpiring at Madrid, however, par- 
allels the events in Barcelona, where the labor 
unions and the agitators are held responsible 
for the slaughter of priests at the altar, the 
burning of convents and chapels. “The riot- 
ors had placed arms, legs, heads and feet on 
long poles. With great howls and whistling 
the Marseillaise as they went,” in the words 
of the London Telegraph, “they gave not only 
the police, civil guard and soldiers samples of 
their carnage, but actually passed under the 
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very nose of the Captain-General, who was 
then at the head of his troops. Yet no one 
dared fire on the revolutionists.”” Women, 
boys and even girls helped set fire to convents. 
\t this point the curtain of the censorship 
ell suddenly upon the Barcelona scene and 
1ose upon the palace at San Sebastian, dis- 
closing the Queen, the Queen mother and the 
royal children, who had turned back from 
france and were on the eve of following the 
King to Madrid. 


MEETING of Carlist leaders had been 
held at a little hamlet near the capital, 
according to one despatch to the Paris Figaro, 
and awaited the arrival of the pretender Don 
Jaime de Bourbon in order to place him at the 
head of the revolution. How seriously this 
Carlist enterprise ought to be taken is a moot 
point among the dailies of continental Europe. 
The death of Don Carlos on the eve of this 
upheaval was, opines the /ndépendance Belge 
of Brussels, an event lucky or unlucky, ac- 
cording to the point of view. No competent 
authority goes so far as to affirm that the 
events of the month afforded his eldest son and 
second child, Don Jaime de Bourbon, the 
slightest hope of ascending the throne to 
which the Carlists profess to deem him the 
rightful heir. “If Don Jaime follows the pol- 
icy of his late father, Carlism will be dead 
forever,” comments the London Telegraph. 
The late pretender adopted a negative policy, 
whereas his followers burn in some instances 
for civil war, in others for submission to the 
reigning dynasty. The general impression is 
that Don Jaime, an amiable bachelor of forty, 
is too peaceful to know how to profit person- 
ally by a crisis such as now exists. “He is 
prepared, it is said, to sacrifice his personal 
ambition to the welfare of his motherland. It 
is for this reason that Don Jaime has never 
married.” 


N THE most solemn fashion Don Jaime 
has just recognized the legitimacy of the 


succession of King Alfonso. It is now hinted 
that he will be accorded the official honor of 
elevation to the rank of Infante of Spain 
with the title of captain-general in the army. 
Stunned by the events of the month, the Carl- 
ist leaders, as the London Telegraph under- 
stands, incline to join the constitutional party 
in Spain and with the extreme right of the 
conservatives form a great Catholic party 
which will make itself a pillar of monarchical 
law and order. The riots in Barcelona have 


HIS CATHOLIC MAJESTY 


_ Alfonso XIII was so courageous during the recent riot- 
ings at Barcelona and Madrid that his influence with all 
classes of Spaniards has been much strengthened. 


taught the Carlists, we are told, that they 
have nothing to gain by dividing the friends 
of strong royalist government in the penin- 
sula. “It is absurd to affirm,” says the Lon- 
don Times correspondent in Madrid, “that the 
scenes we have been passing through connect 
themselves in any manner with Carlist con- 
spjracies. It is all a rising of the working 
masses and ill-fed proletariat of the great 
towns against the upper classes. The Moroc- 
can expedition merely afforded the opportun- 
ity.’ Don Jaime himself is said to confirm 
this impression. 


HAT European organs seem most to 
dread from the defeat sustained by the 

forces of King Alfonso before Melilla and 
from the sudden paralysis of Prime Minister 
Maura’s African adventure is the loss of pres- 
tige in the eyes of the Moors. The inflamma- 
tion of all Islam and a general uprising in 
Algeria and the Sudan is referred to by the 
Figaro as a possibility. Don Antonio Maura 
is reported as undaunted as ever. He an- 
nounces the intention of his government to 
reinforce the little army of fifteen thousand 
at Melilla. “King Alfonso has agreed with 
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Premier Maura that after the humiliating loss 
of Cuba and the Philippines, Spain could not 
avoid the exemplary punishment of the Moors 
without admitting that she was a fallen state.” 
Official Paris, on the other hand, is alleged 
to have become imbued with a profound con- 
tempt for Spain as a factor in the program 
outlined with such ambition to the powers in 
the Franco-Spanish note. French posts on 
the line between Algeria and Morocco have 
been strengthened. At last accounts the Span- 
ish captain-general was pent up in Melilla 
while the exultant tribesmen of the Riff were 
offering up their prayers to Allah in the whole 
surrounding country. “What is to be the next 
step?” inquires the Kélnische Zeitung, which 
has always protested that Germany alone can 
say the last word in Morocco. “Has the act 
of Algeciras, formulated to terminate one 
great crisis, become the signal for another 
greater still?” 
oa 
* * 


PON being made aware that 

Japan, in flat defiance of the 
U sovereignty of China, had begun 

construction on that line of 

Manchurian railway which has 
so long occasioned diplomatic discords the 
Prince Regent in Peking is said to have la- 
mented aloud his summary dismissal of Yuan 
Shi Kai. The dismissal of Yuan Shi Kai, 
says the Shanghai correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, is not regretted as a disaster 
to reform and good government by many en- 
lightened Chinese either in China or else- 
where. Yet it seems a legitimate inference 
to the Paris Temps that many more such in- 
cidents as last month’s display of open con- 
tempt for Peking by Tokyo in the railway 
matter and the humiliation of the Prince Re- 
gent “through the instrumentality of cabled 
orders from the President of the United 
States,” might make a restoration of Yuan 
Shi Kai inevitable. This view is not con- 
firmed by other observers on the spot. Yuan 
Shi Kai, concedes the British organ first 
quoted, has an enormous personal following, 
“amongst whom there is much heart burning.” 
The followers of the greatest of modern 
Chinese reformers, Kang Yu Wei, hailed the 
dismissal of Yuan Shi Kai with joy, however. 
“There is no doubt that it was Yuan Shi Kai 
who nipped in the bud the premature scheme 
of reform drawn up by the late Emperor 
Kwang Su under the advice of Kang Yu Wei. 
On his deathbed Kwang Su, if the British 
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daily’s story be accurate, strained every effort 
to secure revenge. “The Emperor, as he lay 
dying, was carelessly writing and erasing the 
name of Yuan Shi Kai on the wall by his 
side.” When the present regent came in to 
take a last farewell, the dying potentate cried, 
“IT want his head,” at the same time pointing 
to the name of Yuan Shi Kai. 


| gers rid himself of the great Chinese 

administrator in deference to the dying 
wish of the son of Heaven, the regent, ac- 
cording to some tea house gossip in Shanghai, 
yearns to have him once more at the head of 
affairs. Ever since he assumed the regency, 
according to the Temps, the haughty Prince 
Chun has swallowed humiliation after humil- 
iation at the hands of the diplomatic corps in 
Peking. The spectacle of Japan, a land he 
despises, proceeding to build a railway up 
Manchuria in open contempt of Chinese suz- 
erainty, seems to have lent poignancy to the 
Prince’s reflection that- Yuan Shi Kai would 
have saved his country’s face in such a crisis. 
Whether this gossip have any foundation or 
not it is widely believed, apparently. “Yuan 


Shi Kai is still young as statesmen go,” points 


out our British contemporary, “and there is 
some danger that his experience and advice 
may give that leadership and cohesion to the 
vigorous anti-dynastic parties which they now 
lack.” It is because some upheaval is supposed 
to be impending that so many Japanese troops 
find their way to Manchuria, adds the Temps 
correspondent. “Tokyo seems to anticipate 
war in China.” 
pee ING protested officially to Tokyo when 
Japan began three weeks ago the hotly 
disputed reconstruction of the Antung-Muk- 
den Railroad. “Work was started simultan- 
eously at each end of the line by Japanese 
engineers and constructors,” in the words of 
the cable despatch. The force from Japan 
had been awaiting idly for months the termi- 
nation of the exasperating negotiations. Tech- 
nically, the point is one of applied railway 
science—widening the gauge to that of con- 
necting lines in Manchuria and Korea. The 
relations between Peking and Tekyo concern- 
ing this railway are not the only sources of 
strain. One refers, as the London Standard 
reminds us, to a certain “Kan to” district— 
in Chinese Chien-tao—on the border between 
Korea and Manchuria. The River Tumen— 
which here forms the boundary—divides into 
several channels and the islands so formed are 
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the “Kan-to” (isles of Kan.) The point in 
dispute here is whether the channel to the 
north of them is the main stream of the 
Tumen or that to the south of them and on 
this, of course, hinges the question whether 
the “Kan to” belongs to Korea or to China. 
This vexed question has long troubled Kat- 
sura in Tokyo and the Wai-wu-pu in Peking. 


IFFICULTIES of an even more serious 
sort have arisen between Japan and 
China with reference to the felling of timber 
on the banks of the Yalu. The agreement be- 
tween the far eastern powers of four years 
ago arranged that the forests along the Yalu’s 
right bank should be exploited under the joint 
efforts of the two countries. Negotiations 
have been dragging out an interminable exist- 
ence for months. No peaceful pact has en- 
sued. The difficulty is the determination of 
the limits of the district within which timber 
shall be felled. Still another source of fric- 
tion arose just a year ago. The Peking gov- 


ernment issued a decree to the effect that as 
the Kwantung province is now regarded by 
China as an alien country—it came into Jap- 
anese hands after the war, having been leased 
by Russia previously—the exportation to it of 


cereals produced in Chinese territories or in 
Manchuria should be prohibited. Not long 
ago Peking insisted that Kwantung still re- 
mained under Chinese control. Now she 
chooses to regard the province as an alien 
country altho Japan holds it simply on lease 
as did Russia until four years ago. 
OKYO has tried to make Peking see the 
inconsistency of regarding a district in 
close connection both historically and econom- 
ically with the Chinese territory adjacent as 
an alien country. Peking replies that it is 
not for the time being under Chinese control 
to which Tokyo retorts that the inhabitants 


are nearly all Chinese and the Peking prohi- — 


bition deprives them of the benefits of a food 
supply from even neighboring villages that 
happen to lie beyond the border. There were 
no such obstacles presented, we are told by 
the London Standard, when Russia leased the 
Kwantung district. “The decree applies like- 
wise to the export of cereals through Kwan- 
tung to any Chinese port so that the surplus 
wheat crops in Manchuria, which are consid- 
erable now that the Russian troops are no 
longer there to consume it, can not be ex- 
ported through the ports of the Kwantung pen- 
insula.” Japan has asked China to withdraw 
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all such prohibitory laws, but whether they 
have really been withdrawn as yet remains a 
matter of interpretation which Peking officials 
are accused of deciding in the most arbitrary 
style. 


ANY months have not passed since the 
Chinese “in the same arbitrary manner” 
prohibited the introduction of salt from 
Kwantung into Manchuria on the plea that 
it was a monopoly in the Chinese empire. 
This is not the case in Manchuria where the 
salt business is supposed to be open to anyone 
willing to pay the tax of about fifty cents a 
bushel. of confiscation tend to come 
up constantly and to make trouble between 
the Japanese consul at Mukden and the Chi- 
nese Officials on the spot. As for China's 
proposed railway parallel to the south Man- 
churian line from Sin-ming-ting to Fa-ku- 
men, that has long been denounced as another 
infraction of treaty obligations. “It is not 
to be wondered at that the Japanese govern- 
ment has put its foot down firmly and re- 
solved to show China that it is a huge mis- 
take to persist in a policy of pin pricks.” 
Tokyo officially notified all the great powers 
of her purpose to proceed at once with the 
reconstruction and improvement of the An- 
tung-Mukden railroad whether the govern- 
ment of the Prince Regent in Peking chose 
to protest or not. 


Cases 


* 
+ + 


my HERE was a run 
treasury in Wall Street last 
7 month of such a size that a 
hurry call was sent to Washing- 
ton for more coin. Ten police- 
men found themselves unable to handle the 
crowd and a call was sent to headquarters 
for half a dozen more. The spectacle re- 
minded those who saw it of some of the 
scenes presented during the panic of 1907. 
Yet all the excitement on this more recent 
occasion arose from the simple fact that the 
mint had coined new cent pieces and the sub- 
treasury was issuing them. Never before, 
officials say, has there been such a demand 
for subsidiary coin, 700,000 being called for in 
the first two days. Two things about the 
new coins have excited a brief hot-weather 
discussion—the head of Lincoln and the ini- 
tials of the artist, V. D. B. The presence of 
Lincoln’s head indicates that republican insti- 
tutions are toppling and our nation is about 
to become a monarchy. To quote the words 


on the sub- 
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of the New Orleans Picayune, this new Lin- 
coln cent “may be said to mark the first visible 
and outward emblem of the transmogrification 
of the republic into an empire.” It is a deep- 


laid Roosevelt scheme, this transmogrification 
is. The Picayune says: 


“It means that the day is coming when the 


head of the regnant president will be found on, 


the national gold eagle and this may happen when 
a champion red with the blood of lions and crown- 
ed with the trophies of a hundred victories over 
the savage beasts of equatorial Africa shall re- 
turn to find the American people impatient for 
the coming of a thundering political Jove, who 
will make a great noise and boss the corporations 
and compel everybody to submit to his radical 
decrees. The Goddess of Liberty, which has 
heretofore adorned our coins and the liberty of 
which she was a fitting emblem, will then have 
wholly disappeared.” 


The Picayune has evidently warned the 
country just in time, but there is more in the 
plot than even it seems to suspect. The race 
question is mixed up in it somehow. Great 
excitement was reported among the negroes 
in Middletown, N. Y., when the cents were 
first received. They believed the new coins 
were issued for their special benefit. They 
called them “emancipation money” and had 
them made into good luck charms. This looks 
as if the plot is not merely to transmogrify 
our nation into an empire but into a black 
empire as well! 


HE minute initials V. D. B., so small as 

to be almost indecipherable by the naked 

eye, stand for the name of Victor D. Bren- 
ner. About nineteen years ago Mr. Brenner, 
then a lad of nineteen, came from Russia to 
America and began selling matches on the 
streets of New York City to make a living. 
In the evenings he went to Cooper Union to 
study art. He succeeded in saving enough 
money to go to Paris later on to continue his 
studies, returning to this country and open- 
ing a studio. The bas relief of Lincoln was 
made by him from a photograph in the pos- 
session of Charles Eliot Norton. His design 
was accepted by the treasury department. On 
the new twenty- and ten-dollar gold pieces ap- 
pear the initials of the artist, Augustus St. 
Gaudens. On the five-dollar and two-dollar- 
and-a-half gold coins appear the initials of 
Bela L. Pratt. Naturally Mr. Brenner could 
see no good reason why his own initials 
should not appear on the new cent. On the 


silver dollar is the letter M. carved in the 
neck of Liberty, and on the subsidiary silver 
is the initial B. If there is to be any initial 
at all, why not have enough initials really to 
designate the artist? “There is no doubt,” 
remarks the New York World, “that except 
in the case of the painter and the sculptor 
the world is too little mindful of the artist’s 
just claims to its recognition.” But a pro- 
test followed the appearance of the new 
coins. “Never before in all the history of our 
coinage,” remarked the Rochester Post Ex- 
press recklessly, “have the initials of the de- 
signer appeared on a coin.” It continued: 
“If one designer may put one initial on a coin 
and the next may put three initials, the next 
will want his whole name to appear, and if 
on coins, why not logically on postage stamps, 
greenbacks and bonds?” 


Saw protest has been heeded, so it is re- 
ported, and the minting of the new cent 
was discontinued after a few days in order 
to remove all the initials. Thus the Lin- 
coln cent, whether with or without the 
initials, enters upon its humble but useful 
career. It marks a departure in our coinage. 
“If the Lincoln cent is a precedent,” says the 
Rochester Post Express, “then American 
money may acquire an historical value.” Why, 
it asks, should not other great Americans be 
nominated for similar distinction? “Who 
knows but centuries and centuries hence, the 
archeologists will construct the fabric of this 
civilization on the coins found in the ruins of 
the nation?” The Philadelphia Ledger, how- 
ever, does not think that Lincoln needs “the 
immortality of a copper cent.” “The red In- 
dian in his war bonnet, the sole survival of 
aboriginal North America, was of value as 
a cultural memorial, if for nothing else. He 
should be replaced upon the cent and the fool- 
ish commemoration pennies should be per- 


‘mitted quickly to efface themselves or to find 


oblivion in the tills of the coin collectors. The 
Indian head on the old cent, by the way, ac- 
cording to a writer in The Times, was not 
an Indian head at all. It was the head of the 
artist’s daughter, upon which an Indian chief, 
returning from Washington, jocularly placed 
his own head dress. The artist made a sketch 
and that is the sketch borne by the old coins. 
The Richmond Times thinks that we should 
return to it, as “no President, with the pos- 
sible exception of Washington, occupies any 
such relation to the American people as justi- 
fies his being memorialized on their coins.” 
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THE SUDDEN CONSPICUITY OF MRS. YOUNG 


mm <—“(7y T MUST be an interesting ex- 


perience to wake up some morn- 

| ing and find that national fame 

has descended upon you over- 

night. That has been literally 

the experience of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 

After a more or less humdrum career in the 

public schools of Chicago and in the Univer- 

sity of Chicago for forty-seven years, she 

woke up one morning last month to find that 

the newspapers from sea to sea were featur- 

ing her on their front pages, printing more or 

less veritable likenesses of her, clamoring for 

details of her life and making worthy at- 

tempts to give a spicy touch to drab interviews 
about dry pedagogical subjects. 

Do some one thing —anything, wise or 
fcolish—no one else has ever done before, 
and the newspapers will treat you just the 
same. Mrs. Young has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, and no woman 
ever before attained to such a position in 
any of the largest cities of America. It is 
explained that the election is for a year only 
and that she is hardly expected to fill the post 
for a longer period. That makes no differ- 
‘nee in the matter of her sudden newspaper 
fame. She has done something no other wom- 
an ever did. That is enough. 

The board of education of Chicago is com- 
pesed of mere men and some of them have 
prejudices against placing a woman in such 
a position of authority. But when a vote was 
finally taken, there was not a dissenting vcice. 
“More than one of us,” said a member of 
the board who had been hostile to the idea 
at first, “who were ready to oppose a woman 
for superintendent on general principles has 
been won over by the force of Mrs. Young's 
personality. We have been amazed at the 
clearness of her views and the sure grasp 
which she has of large and important affairs. 
We have been especially impressed with the 
information, coming from sources which can- 
not be doubted, that Superintendent Cooley 
was accustomed to lean upon Mrs. Young for 
advice and counsel more than most people 
knew.” 

President Harper, of Chicago University, 
also had strong views against the selection of 
women for such important posts; but he also 


made an exception of Mrs. Young. He of- 
fered her a full professorship in the depart- 
ment of pedagogy. “But,” said she, “I haven't 
a doctor's degree, and I don’t want to be 
teaching those who are working for their 
highest degrees when I haven't one myself.” 
“It's the woman, not the degree I want,” said 
Dr. Harper; but he had to wait until she 
earned the degree. Then she became a pro- 
fessor, holding the chair for six years. One 
of the first things she did was to change her 
classes into a sort of afternoon tea, where 
between sips the discourse on teaching was 
edifyingly but informally pursued. 

Mrs. Young was born sixty-four years ago 
in Buffalo. Her father was a distinguished 
mathematician, and she received a thoro drill- 
ing in that branch of knowledge. The family 
moved to Chicago when she was a young girl, 
and she graduated at the high school there, 
beginning to teach soon after. All her ex- 
perience as a teacher has been in that city. 
She was married in 1868 to a Chicago mer- 
chant, but her husband died within a year af- 
terward, leaving her a childless widow. She 
has now “no near and few remote relatives.” 

In one of her first schools, it is said, she 
had among her pupils a group of young cattle 
herders who were disposed to make trouble. 
A special correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script tells what occurred: 


“They had come in from the prairies with 
the idea that because they were the young bosses 
of the cattle they could lord it over a school 
ma’am ; but one day, so the legend runs, the leader 
of the rebels went too far. He therefore was 
seized by the collar and confronted with an em- 
phatic and just demand. ‘Why do you laugh at 
me when I am doing the best I can?’ demanded 
Miss Flagg. ‘What is the sense of laughing at 
a person who is doing the best she can? Don't 
you know that I could throw you out of that 
window if I wanted to? But I don’t want to. I 
want to be good to you. I want you to be good 
to me. You’ve got to be good to me.’ It struck 
the herder that he really had to be good to any- 
one who made such a plea for fair play, and he 
was henceforth her very willing and obedient 
pupil.” 


She is described as a grave-looking lady, 
rather austere and quiet, but with a capacity 
for mirth that is obvious as soon as she smiles. 
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She has a feminine fondness for surrounding 
herself with rare and delicate things. “She 
likes old beautiful things, old china, old lace, 
old mahogany, old prints.” She dresses with 
extreme simplicity, but with a regard for 
genuine elegance. “The severity of her face 
is mitigated by a sort of spirituality, and tho 
at first one would think her sad, yet her 
features have a way of breaking into a lovely 
and reassuring smile. Of course, afterward, 
cne would return to the idea that she was 
sad, because she has, it would seem, a funda- 
mental gravity, not without its poetical and 
religious significance.” She is very fond of 
children, but has none of her own. That may 
explain the sadness. 

Mrs. Young probably knows personally more 
teachers in Illinois than-are known to any 
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other one man or woman. At one time she 
knew every teacher in Chicago. She believcs 
in calling a halt to the taking on of new 
“fads,” believes in giving more attention to 
the elementary branches—the three R’s, 
wishes to change back from vertical to sloping 
handwriting, and believes strongly in manual 
training. “I believe,’ she says, “in the exten- 
sion of industrial education. I think all chil- 
dren should be taught to do something with 
their hands. Not that I want to turn the 
schools of Chicago into factory schools, but 
I want to see the teachers better equipped in 
technical education, and I want to see indus- 
trial teaching in the public schools get down 
to a practical basis.” Her first position in the 
Chicago schools paid her $25.00 a month. 
Her present salary is $10,000 a year. 


THE FIRST SOCIALIST TO BECOME THE HEAD 


OF 


SCULPTURALLY inspirational 

head, manifesting from brow to 

chin the Gallic and Norman an- 

cestry of the man; features upon 

which the emotions play like the 
fingers of a virtuoso on a keyboard; fiery, 
scrutinizing, hypnotic eyes; a stalwart, lithe, 
erect, mobile figure, embodying the physical 
strength for which he is famed—these are the 
physical characteristics of Aristide Briand, 
that Socialist deputy for one of the most im- 
portant working class constituencies in 
France who has suddenly become renowned 
in the capacity of Premier of the third repub- 
lic. So astonished are the newspapers of all 
Europe by this swift rise within a few years 
from complete obscurity of one whose “green- 
est early speeches,” to quote the London 
Spectator, “look like pure incitement to vio- 
lence,” that they dare not venture to describe 
Aristide Briand too positively. “He has the 
combination, rare among his countrymen, of 
radicalism in thought with moderation in 
practice.” Beyond this summing up in the 
3ritish weekly just named, no press comment 
on the psychology of the new Premier has 
ventured. Should his ministry endure, pre- 
dicts the Temps nevertheless, the third French 


republic will shortly have to face its most ~ 


exciting era since the commune. 

That passion for roses, orchids and white 
lilies which prompts this sometime revolution- 
ary labor agitator to bury his desk under per- 
fumed and b!ecming masses is portentous to 
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the Paris Gaulois. It reflects that Robespierre 
was ravished by the odor of oranges and kept 
pyramids of them on his table night and day. 
Premier Briand, furthermore, is devoted to 
cigarets—exquisitely cork-tipped and scented 
cigarets which he puffs languidly in his official 
bureau. His somewhat classical university 
training and his love of verses by no means 
commend him to that stalwart among the So- 
cialist dailies of Europe, the Paris Humanité. 
“Monsieur Briand,” it observes, “still calls 
himself a Socialist. Let us hope his constitu- 
ents can still apply the same term to him.” 
The grimy mine workers in the St. Etienne 
coal fields, who not so many years ago began 
sending Aristide Briand to the Chamber of 
Deputies, seem to be sustaining him. His re- 
cent appearance among his constituents won 
him a tribute of admiration and applause 
which taxed every resource of even his su- 
perbly musical and unprecedentedly powerful 
voice. 

This voice of Aristide Briand’s is sneer- 
ingly asserted, in the Paris Figaro, to have 
made him what he is, the French daily going 
so far as to insinuate that had the new Pre- 
mier’s genius been directed in early life to the 
scenes of the elder Coquelin’s triumphs, the 
stage would not have lost the grandest com- 
edian that ever gesticulated before an audi- 
ence. “Monsieur Briand,” we read, “is per- 
petually declaiming, forever exploiting the 
resources of that divine voice.” Fortunately 
the voice in question has been the subject of 
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THEY HAILED HIM AS “COMRADE” ONCE, BUT HE IS NOW “MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE” 


Through the elevation of Aristide Briand to the post of Prime Minister of the French Republic, Paris sees at 
the head of the government a Socialist who eight years ago was urging the workingmen to arm themselves and 
overthrow the capitalistic system by force. 
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countless eulogies of late and one is at no 
loss for a friendlier impression of it. “Next 
to his penetrating glance, the most striking 
thing about Briand,” to quote the London 
Post, “is the sonorous metallic ring in his 
voice, suggestive of the vibrations of a steel 
chord.” 

Only three years ago, Aristide Briand, 
altho one of the notable figures in a Socialistic 
parliamentary group, was quite unknown to 
the outside world. His renown was won in 
the long debate on the general policy of the 
Clemenceau ministry, a debate concluded over 
two years since. The Figaro cites it still as 
a classical example of misdirected eloquence. 
Mirabeau himself, immobile with crossed arms, 
pleading for free speech in the States-General, 
could not have been or have seemed more 
inspired than Briand, who combines all the 
merits and few of the defects of every orator 
with a French genius. Thus, we read, he 
has all the self-restraint of the immortal 
Vergniaud, seeing that he is transported by 
no passion, but permits the current of his 
eloquence to flow deeply and majestically, 
“pouring forth his rich and harmonious sen- 
tences in strains of irresistible melody.” For 


Briand is the prince of the parliamentary. 


tribune, which he ascends with head erect, 
his incomparable eye flashing, as if conscious 
of his power. He has been likened to Danton 
on the score of eloquence, for like that great 
revolutionist, Briand, with his prodigious 
voice and correct gestures, sways the tempes- 
tuous deputies with a word. He manages 
the language of political debate with all the 
technical dexterity of Benjamin Constant. 
He displays the fiery energy of the elder Casi- 
mir-Perier, who stirred up, inflamed, every 
political passion at will. He has the dignity 
of Odillon-Barrot, that most perfect of all 
the attitudinizers ever sent to represent a 
ccnstituency in Paris, one whose gestures were 
full always of the noblest simplicity. He is 
another Dupin in his unsurpassed capacity to 
unravel the thread of legislative oratory. 
“Should a question happen to fall into the 
kands of confused and embarrassed speak- 
ers, who pile amendment upon amendment, 
point upon point and drop the whole debate 
in a tangle, he picks it up, restores it to out- 
line and winds it upon his fingers.” He is 
inspired when resuming an entire debate and 
imparting to it some lost lucidity and coher- 
ence. His very voice, the mere tone of his 
phrase, sends a thriil of delight through every 
fiber, as did the accent of the eloquent Perr- 
yer. “He is not only an orator through his 
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passicn and eloquence, but a musician by his 
voice, a painter by the eye, a poet by the 
expression.” 

Those inflammable sentiments expressed by 
Briand in his hot youth, when he bade the 
working classes rise and rebel, were brought 
together lately by his keenest critic, Jean 
Jaurés, Briand confessed that he has changed. 
“Who that is not bereft of reason does net 
change?” He spoke, he said, out of deep 
sympathy for the working classes of France, 
“which did not by any means enjoy a sudden 
benefit through the great revolution nor by 
any subsequent revolution.” Briand believes, 
or the London Spectator misunderstands the 
man altogether, that the French people to-day 
are for republicanism. and “advanced social 
measures,” but they are also for “orderliness 
and peace.” They do not want a tyranny in 
any form and “have no intention of ridding 
themselves in succession of the central power 
and the nobility and clericalism in order to 
live under another and more violent tyranny 
in the shape of a trade union monopoly.” 

Atheism has been alleged against Aristide 
Briand. He has had attributed to him a blas- 
phemous statement alleged to have been made 
at a meeting of teachers and said to have 
been quoted by Cardinal Gibbons in an inter- 
view reported in the London Tablet. Briand 
not only emphatically denies ever having ut- 
tered the blasphemy attributed to him,’ but 
declares it to be contrary to his views. He 
professes full faith in the wisdom of a divine 
providence—“call it God, a heavenly father, 
the ultimate reality, what you will.” He was 
reared under the watchful care of a pious 
mother at whose knees he lisped the rosary. 
He never accepted the dogmas of religion, 
however. But he feels that France is Catho- 
lic in many ways. He calls himself a “free 
thinker,” meaning by that “the consolation 
and guidance of the conscience, assisted by 
the reason.” He denies that he has “the pre- 
tension, the tyrannical and intolerable deter- 
mination to impose free thinking views, free 
thinking metaphysical conceptions” upon the 
citizens of France. “Into the domain of 
conscience the state has no right to penetrate,’ 
to cite further this authorized expression of 
his sentiments. “Citizens must be free to 
choose the source of hope or of consolation 
which they think will soothe their distress.” 
This is as far as his anticlericalism has ever 
extended. 

In this spirit he drafted the measure which 
won him his prestige—the law of the separa- 
tion of church and state. The theory of the 
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bill had been put through parliament in prin- 
cip'e. It was the task of Briand to draft the 
icecssary bill and see that it had legal effect. 
In the inception and discussion of this meas- 
ure at each stage, to give the judgment of the 
Paris Temps, he revealed inexhaustible energy 
and boundless fertility of resource. He knows 
when to yield and when to hold firm. No 
wiles of clericals of the right and no violence 
of anti-clericals of the extreme left entrap 
him or seduce his judgment. “It may be cited 
aS a unanimous opinion in French political 
circles—and it matters not what may be their 
precise partisan complexion—that if separa- 
ticn of church and state has been effected and 
tranquility perfectly realized at last in the 
religious sphere in France, it is all the work 
of Aristide Briand.” No tinge of self-con- 
sciousness has marred the triumph of this feat. 
To the Paris Débats this proves the magic of 
a voice. “The extraordinary influence he can 
wield in public meetings, in the Chamber and 
in the Senate, while no doubt primarily due 
to force of character and perfect clearness of 
exposition, results also, in no small measure, 
from the seductive character of a voice which 
sweeps the argument along until it commands 
and secures conviction.” The circumstance is 
a sufficient explanation, we are assured, for the 
meteoric speed with which Briand became a 
minister after serving for a few years as 
deputy on the Socialist benches. 

Of all the Socialist “pasts,” the past of 
Aristide Briand, in the language of the Lon- 
don Times, has been most “characteristic and 
complicated.” Comparatively few years have 
come and gone since at Nantes, the town in 
which he was born a little over forty-five 
summers back, he was haranguing disaffected 
wage earners on behalf of the general strike 
movement. A little tempering of his views 
will not do them much harm, in the opinion 
of the London News, which judges from a 
speech delivered by Briand at one of the gen- 
eral congresses of the Socialist party. “A 
general strike is a conception to which I have 
devotedly concentrated my efforts,” thus the 
present Premier of the French republic. 
Again: “I firmly believe that a general strike 
is practical—it will be the social revolution.” 
Yet again: “Go forward with swords, pistols 
and rifles! Far from disapproving, I shall 
regard it as a duty to take my place in the 
ranks if necessary.” This speech was made 
some eight years ago—long before there was 
the least prospect that the speaker, in the 
capacity of a responsible cabinet minister, was 
fated to forbid combinations of state employes. 


No sooner had Briand been given the portfolio 
of instruction and public worship in the brief 
Sarrien ministry preceding that of Clemen- 
ceau than the Socialist organization excom- 
municated him. This anathema was pro- 
nounced at a meeting of the national council 
of the party in Paris, attended by the dele- 
gates of all the socialist federations in the 
provinces and by the members of the per- 
manent managing committee. Jean Jaurés, one 
of the ablest Socialist leaders in all Europe, 
labored to defeat this campaign against Bri- 
and. However, this exclusion was merely a 
concession to Socialist orthodoxy and party 
discipline. It did not mean that Aristide Bri- 
and, as Minister, would not be guided by So- 
cialist views or that he would not receive the 
support of Socialists in the chamber. A dia- 
lectic less subtle than that of Briand and an 
eloquence more destitute of fire might be em- 
barrassed by his constant necessity for ex- 
plaining that he is Socialist in soul while 
bourgeois in emergency. 

Were it not for his experience as a jour- 
nalist, Aristide Briand, say his critics, would 
never have conquered his expanding vocabu- 
lary. Trained to the bar in his native Nantes, 
he soon plunged into Socialist politics and was 
for atime general secretary of the party. His 
polemic had so exacerbated a type of rhetoric 
that he was invited to contribute to the Paris 
Lanterne, famous as the fiercest enemy capi- 
talism ever reckoned with. Throughout the 
fierce war between Paris and the Vatican that 
immediately preceded the expulsion of the 
papal nuncio from the home of the eldest 
daughter of the church, Aristide Briand de- 
nounced the Pope in his vivid French, with 
much incidental reference to the day of reck- 
oning of the capitalists. Their turn, accord- 
ing to the Lanterne, of which Briand had by 
this time become editor, would not be delayed. 
All this was in.the Premier’s unregenerate 
days. He has grown respectable, complains 
the sarcastic Rome Avanti, and instead of be- 
ing “Comrade” to his friends has been trans- 
formed into “Monsieur.” 

“Monsieur, if you please—this one time 
Comrasle,” proceeds the indignant correspond- 
ent of the Italian Socialist organ, who regards 
the metamorphosis of the revolutionary Briand 
into the head of a responsible government 
with something akin to panic. “Behold, com- — 
rades, your brother of yesterday, he who so 
stoutly vowed to go behind the barricades with 
you! No blouse about his bosom in this his 
heyday of official favor, but the long tailed 
coat of the bourgeois who robs you.” 
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THE INSURGENT SENATOR CUMMINS 


HEN the final vote was taken 
on the tariff bill in the Senate, 
W there were seven insurgent Re- 
publicans who voted against it. 
Albert Baird Cummins, of Iowa, 
was one of the seven. If there had been 
but two, one of them would have been 
Cummins, the other would have been La 
Follette. If there had been but one, it would 
have been La Follette. Which is another way 
of saying that, next to La Follette, Cummins 
is the most insurrectionary Senator on the 
Republican side. He is a marked contrast in 
this respect to his predecessor, Senator Alli- 
son. Allison always was to be found on the 
reservation, making hay and sawing wood, 
and saying very little about it. Cummins has 
been leading in ghost dances ever since he 
was in politics, and the good Indians, like 
Allison and Shaw, have always had difficulty 
in rounding him up in time for election. Some 
one has recently remarked that General Han- 
cock, in his celebrated remark about the tar- 
iff, would have made a bull’s eye if he had 
changed one letter, describing the tariff not 
as a local but as a vocal issue. Cummins 
has always done his full share to make it a 
vocal issue. He is a good speaker and his 
pet issue out in lowa has been for many years 
a downward revision of the tariff. Conse- 
quently he got into the Senate this year just 
in time to shine effulgently on his pet topic. 
He has made the most of his opportunity. He 
talks like a Southerner, drawling his words, 
leaving out his r’s and softening all his vowels. 
He is an interesting and lovable man, is 
Cummins, even according to his foes. When 
they wish to sneer at him they call him 
“handsome Albert.” He stands six feet high, 
but has none of the angularity so often asso- 
ciated with Western statesmen. He dresses 
with inconspicuous elegance, and knows how 
to wear his clothes. “If I were to mix the 
paints,” says James B. Morrow in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, “that would describe his 
large round eyes, I should take the misty 
gray of dawn and add to it leonine eyellow. 
His drooping mustache is the shade of Ha- 
vana tobacco. A shock of white hair, looking 
like a patch of buckwheat in the blossom, 
changes with his moods, now up and back, 
by a slow toss of his head, and now down upon 
his brow, as he gently strokes it with his 
hand.” Add to this a protuberant chin, “de- 
fiant and menacing, and harsh and blunt as a 
bloom of steel.” 


He began life in southwestern Pennsylvania 
and was nineteen years old before he saw a 
railroad. “We lived,” he says, “on a few 
acres of land and my father built barns and 
houses. When I was a small boy he bought 
a farm, but he continued to be a carpenter. 
He has lived in Des Moines for a long time 
and, altho eighty-six years old, he is an active 
and useful man. Last summer he rebuilt a 
house for his farm tenant, doing all the work 
himself except raising the frame and putting 
on the roof.” The son first went to a district 
school, and sat on a bench with no back to 
it. Then he went to an academy two miles 
from home, paying expenses by work on the 
farm and at the carpenter’s bench. “I can- 
not,” he says, “remember the time when | 
didn’t know how to use tools. I learned to 
be a carpenter unconsciously and at twelve 
years of age was almost a full hand.” He 
went to college at Waynesburg, earning his 
way through, stimulated chiefly by the strange 
ambition to prove himself worthy to be tle 
nephew of his mother’s brother, who was a 
Waynesburg banker and a local magnate. He 
describes his feelings over the first visit to 
this great man: “I stood in more awe of him 
than of any other man I have ever known. 
Well do I recollect my first journey to 
Waynesburg. I was to see the bank and was 
to enter my uncle’s presence and behold him, 
as it were, seated upon his throne. My 
father was going to the county seat, and had 
promised that I might accompany him. I lay 
awake for three nights in fear that something 
would happen to keep me at home. The 
world, for instance, might come to an end. 
It seemed impossible that I should be vouch- 
safed the ineffable joy that would follow when 
I was led before my uncle, surrounded, as 
he would be, by bundles of money and bags 
of coin. There in my bed, feeling the obliga- 
tion of my relationship, I pledged my word 
and honor that I would be a lawyer.” 

When he finished his schooling this banker 
uncle loaned him $50 on his personal note—first 
deducting $2.77 for interest—and with that 
young Cummins started for the West, where 
another uncle lived, to make a fortune and to 
make it quickly. It was at Pittsburg that he 
saw his first railroad. He got to Clayton 
County, Iowa, and took a job in the express 
office at $12.50 a week—not bad wages in 
those days for a nineteen-year-old lad. Then 
came an almost incredible experience. A col- 
lege friend in Fort Wayne had tired of his 
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AN UNREPENTANT INSURGENT 


Senator Cummins, of Iowa, on his return from Washington, where he opposed the new tariff bill to the last, was 
received at Des Moines with tremendous enthusiasm. A torchlight ayy? was organized and banners naming 
him for President in 1912 were carried, He proposes to keep up the fight for tariff revision, but within the ranks 


of the Republican party. 
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job of assistant surveyor of Allen County and 
offered it to young Cummins. He had never 
dene any surveying, but that trifling fact did 
not deter him. He tells the story as follows: 


“When I reached Indiana I learned that the 
surveyor was in the swamps along the Wabash 
river, building a gap of the Cincinnati, Richmond 
& Ft. Wayne railroad. In six weeks, to my 


horror, I was ordered by letter to the swamps . 


to complete the work. The surveyor smothered 
my frightened expostulations with a loud flow 
of assuring language, also sent by letter, and I 
started, feeling that I was the greatest pretender 
on earth. I had never used an engineer’s level 
or transit, nor had I ever seen one. The sur- 
veyor was to meet me and explain his work, 
but he passed me on the way and refused to 
stop. 

“IT reached the swamps at night. Next morning 
I told my staff of six men that I should not need 
them that day. ‘I want to inspect the line,’ I 
said, with some pomposity. Then I hustled out 
of sight, not on a tour of inspection, but to see 
what the completed part of the roadbed really 
looked like. After that I worked cautiously and 
made no serious mistakes. Plans for my cul- 
verts and bridges were not difficult because I 
was a carpenter. To my consternation, however, 
the chief engineer detailed me to act as his as- 
sistant, increasing my salary from $100 to $125 
a month.” 


Talk about the audacity of young America! 
Never had even seen a railroad until a few 
weeks before this time, and now engaged in 
constructing one! And he seems to have 
“made good,” too, for after the road was 
built he received a letter from the North Cen- 
tral Michigan Railroad asking him to become 
assistant engineer of that road. He accepted 
again and again was successful, receiving later 
a similar offer from the Denver and Rio 
Grande. But the ambition to become a lawyer 
had never left him, and he accepted instead 
an opening at $10 a week in a law office 
in Chicago. The path of destiny led him 
on to the position of one of the leading 
railroad attorneys of the West, and general 
solicitor for the Stickney Railway system in 
Iowa. But, he asserts, he “never submitted 
to the slavery of accepting a regular salary 
from anybody.” Seven years ago he aban- 
doned law practice and devoted himself solely 
to public affairs. 

Twenty years ago, Cummins began his in- 
surgent career. He rebelled against the dras- 
tic liquor legislation enacted in Iowa by the 
Republican Legislature to enforce the prohi- 
bitory laws. He went into the legislature as 
an independent and was largely responsible for 


the election of Boies, a Demeccrat, as gover- 
nor. Then he took up the anti-railway fight, 
contending for anti-pass laws, anti-lobby, 
equal taxation, state-wide primaries, and other 
things to check the power of the railway cor- 
porations. Then he developed “the Iowa 
Idea” on tariff revision, and found himself 
before long fighting the whole party organi- 
zation of his state, including the entire Wash- 
ington end of it. But he kept sweet, and the 
voters came to his support in fine style. He 
was elected governor once and twice and once 
again. He was very prominently mentioned 
in the last national convention of his party for 
the vice-presidential nomination, and his and 
Dolliver’s revolt in the Senate against the new 
tariff bill seems to be generally acceptable to 
the Republicans of his state, to judge from 
the great ovations given to Cummins in Des 
Moines on his recent return from Washing- 
ton. He is not, therefore, a reformer who 
gets his engine too far ahead of the train 
Said Herbert Quick, an Iowa Democrat, in 
a magazine article a year or two ago: 


“For, be it confessed, the people do love this 
handsome, warm-hearted, right-feeling, eloquent, 
companionable governor. And now they begin 
to believe that he is ready to begin breaking 
eggs. He has shown that he can take care of 
himself in the fierciest of in-fighting, and that 
he has the stomach for the short-arm jolt. He 
has just emerged from the greatest preconvention 
campaign in the history of Iowa politics—a cam- 
paign so bitter that a week before the convention 
almost every one expected a split in the party, 
and the putting in the field of two tickets. There 
was a speaking campaign of months’ duration. 
Party lines were obliterated. The governor and 
his opponent met in joint debate and fought each 
other to a _ standstill; and this, let it be re- 
membered, in a struggle for the nomination, 
merely. It was not very magnificent; but it was 
war.” 


And yet the radicals are not ready to ac- 
cept Cummins as a leader who can be depended 


on to fight to the finish. He is too suave and 
debonair for them. The very radical New 
York Press, which worships La _ Follette, 
speaks of Cummins as, in Washington, “mere- 
ly a side-show freak” and not likely to be- 
come anything else. “Cummins,” it says, “is 
too flamboyant—and withal too fearsome of 
noisy mobs—to fight inch by inch, doggedly 
and surely, through thorny thickets to an un- 
emotional victory of logic.” 

“What are the essential human qualities for 
a prosperous career in politics?” Cummins was 
asked not Ieng ago. His reply was: “I don’t 
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know. My friends and enemies agree in say- 
ing that I am not a politician. It seems to 
me, however, that permanent success in any 
relation of life is altogether a matter of in- 
tegrity toward the world and fidelity toward 
ene’s friends. Some _ persons emphasize 
brains. I don’t depreciate brains, but I value 
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the head of the man less than I do his stomach, 
which, in my judgment, is the throne of both 
power and grace. To eat anything, to sleep at 
any time and in any place and to arise in the 
morning sweetened by rest and good health, 
means victory for mediocrity over genius with 
a bad taste in its mouth and an aching head.” 





THE NEW CHANCELLOR OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


1) OWERING bonily to a _ height 
some inches over six feet, with 
T pendulous arms dangling out of 
his sleeves and a pair of legs 

that suggest two stilts, Doctor 

Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg has already 
become one of the sights of Berlin as he 
strides in and out of that splendid palace in 
the capital of the Hohenzollerns which has 
just become his official residenc> as Chancel- 
lor of the German Empire. Every morning 
at six o’clock a large saddled nag is brought 
to the gate of the solemnly gray pile built a 
little back from the Wilhelmstrasse. The im- 
mense legs of the Herr Doctor are thrown 
athwart the back of the steed and off canters 
the latest successor of Bismarck for his con- 


stitutional in the Thiergarten to the intense 
edification of the groups of English and 
French newspaper correspondents assembled 


to see the sight. With the foreign journalists 
this latest of the official advisers of William 
II has made a tremendous hit. They fill the 
cailies of all Europe with the most sympa- 
thetic interpretations of his personality. 
Impeccable sedateness of mien, unimpeach- 
able respectability of deportment and a peda- 
gogical gravity of tone reflect, in the opinion 
of the keen observer who studies the Herr 
Doctor for the London Telegraph, the essen- 
tial quietness of the man’s nature. He is 
neither picturesque nor heroic nor eioquent 
nor original. It would seem that Emperor 
William, surfeited with the poetical cast of 
von Bilow’s ‘statesmanship, had deliberately 
replaced him with the most prosaic person- 
ality in his dominions. Where the thoughts 
cf von Bilow paraded before the whole 
Reichstag in the most poetical pomp of epi- 
gram, the simpler mind of von Bethmann- 
Hollweg discloses itself flatly, with neither 
glitter nor brilliance. Where von Biilow de- 
lighted in euphony, his successor is guttural, 
never inundating an idea with floods of meta- 
phor. The thoughts of von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, while lofty, remain ever simple, combin- 


ing themselves in a precise and logical order 
that makes the London Telegraph frankly re- 
gret the sonorousness of von Bilow’s oratori- 
cal diffuseness. For the new chancellor has 
no passion. 

That lack is written large across the long 
lean face with its enormously high and nar- 
row forehead, upon which the iron-gray 
bristles sit grimly until they fade off into the 
scrubby beard. The short-sighted peering 
eyes, reinforced by horn-rimmed spectacles, 
are kindly but too weak for perfect vision. 
The Herr Doctor stoops awkwardly for his 
habitual fixed stare at any one addressing him. 
The tremendous legs shift unreadily while the 
gigantic hands fumble the waistcoat. It is 
usually a horribly pink or yellow waistcoat, a 
variety of garment which affords the new 
Chancellor his one occasion to manifest what- 
ever gorgeousness survives his irresistible 
propensity to reduce all values to drab terms. 
The Reichstag to von Biilow was a kind of 
spectacle whither elocutionists repaired for 
the display of their powers of persuasion. To 
this successor of his, the deputies seem recep- 
tacles for the flood of figures and facts pour- 
ing from his inexhaustible memory. The Ger- 
man Reichstag, predicts the Paris Figaro, will 
become the most humdrum deliberative body 
in the civilized world and the fault will be 
that of von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

When on his feet there, he is or seems to 
the correspondent of the London News to be 
ill at ease. “As he speaks, he shifts nervously 
from one leg to the other, while his hands 
either convulsively clutch the back of his 
chair or seem to get out of their owner’s con- 
trol and wander about in vague, aimless, jerky 
movements.” He does, indeed, a round unvar- 
nished tale deliver without one word of guile, 
but the art of stirring an assembly was never 
his. He addresses himself to the Reichstag 
through the vigor. and conclusiveness of his 
logic, but not once does he charm with the 
piquancy and vivacity of his expressions or 
allusions. 
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THE WIFE OF THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


Frau von Bethmann-Hollweg is a tall blonde, noted in 
Berlin for the exquisite depth and expression of her 
blue eyes. 


His career has been as colorless as his per- 
sonality is sober. “The type of a Prussian 
bureaucrat,” to quote the London Mail, “who 
began as assessor, rose to country supervisor, 
became a provincial president, then a Prus- 
sian Minister, and later an imperial secretary 
of state, his advance through the stereotyped 
grades of German officialdom has been alto- 
gether characteristic.” Now that he is fifty- 
three and famous he loves quiet work as in- 


tensely as when he entered the administra- 
tive service at the age of twenty-five after 
profound preparatory study of the law. He 
has essentially the administrative mind and 
he makes no pretension of initiative. It is 
recorded by the London Telegraph that when 
as Landrat he was called upon to use his in- 
fluence in the customary manner on behalf of 
a government parliamentary candidate, he 
retorted: “I am an administrative official, not 
an electioneering agent.” It required courage 
to assume that attitude in a region given over 
to proletarian socialism, but Emperor William 
endorsed his manliness without commending 
it as a model for general imitation. 

This antithetical pair first met when both 
were students at Bonn, the great university 
beside the Rhine. For some sixty years the 
Hohenzollerns have been sent there to win 
a degree, but the present German Emperor, 
then a mere lad, found philosophy too deep 
for him. Von Bethmann-Hollweg has all 
philosophy at his finger’s ends. At Bonn he 
was famous for his mastery of metaphysics, 
physics and philosophy. William, on the other 
hand, could make nothing of Kant. Many an 
hour, according to the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, the future Emperor and his future 


Chancellor pored together over Kant’s trans- 


cendental analytics. One morning, when a 
stiff examination was pending, the prince 
arrived in his friend’s quarters, not only late, 
but in a wholly obliterated state of mind anent 
the metaphysical beginnings of the science of 
laws. 

“You haven’t read up at all on this subject,” 
said von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

It seems that the young noblemen who 
then had the honor of being William's col- 
lege chums and “corps brethren” at Benn, had 
dragged him into a Bierfest. 

“You must work over this to-night,” said 
the future Chancellor. 

‘I must drink with the corps to-night,” 
William objected. 

Without a word von Bethmann-Hollweg 
closed his “Critique of Pure Reason” and de- 
clined to have anything more to do with 
Prince William’s philosophic studies. The 
young Hohenzollern went off in a huff but 
returned in a week and promised to apply him- 
self with all diligence if the lesson were re- 
sumed. From that period dates a close and 
growing intimacy between these men. It was 
at the suggestion of William himself that his 
college chum took the official examination for 
the civil service, ascending the first round of 
the Prussian bureaucratic ladder as an asses- 
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sor some twenty-four years ago. The very 
rapid rise of von Bethmann-Hollweg is ex 
p.ained, therefore, on the basis of his power- 
ful friend at .court, “for one of the Kaiser's 
finest traits,” to quote the daily from which 
we copy this anecdote, “is a predilection for 
taking care of his friends.” 

Fraternal, on the other hand, might be an 
appropriate word for the attitude of the new 
imperial Chancellor toward his sovereign. 
For many more years than the general public 
has suspected, according to the Berlin Vor- 
warts, von Bethmann-Hollweg acted for his 
imperial master the part he played so long 
ago at Bonn. The new Chancelor never did 
the thinking for William II, but he did the 
dry and dusty labor of getting up the lesson. 
The German Emperor can not collate assidu 
ously nor do documents and reports fill him 
with enthusiasm. The taking of notes, the 
analyzing of his own immense research into 
the economics of Prussian life, the conning 
cf the voluminous budgets—these are the 
achievements in which von Bethmann-Hollweg 
delights, as chapter by chapter he labors over 
masses of official literature with the minute 
patience of an unromantic bookkeeper. He 
pries keenly into the circumstances of expen- 
citure, digests prodigious columns of inter- 
minable figures and extracts the meaning of 
them all with an irrefutable authority. No 
body can answer him in the Reichstag because 
there is no deputy with patience enough to 
burn the necessary midnight oil. 

The irresistible quality in this somewhat 
plodding pedant is his delight in types of char- 
acter antithetical to his own. He is the slow- 
est and most careful of mankind, yet, as the 
Paris Gaulois reminds us, he chooses his inti- 
mates among men who are quick and rash. 
Quite without any originality of his own, he 
delights in any display of originality by others. 
So far does he carry his benevolence of atti- 
tude that the fiercely Socialistic Bebel is on 
the list of his personal friends. The new 
Chancellor is on speaking terms with every 
deputy in the Reichstag—an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in a parliamentary body character- 
ized by party feud to such a degree that So- 
cialists boycott clericals socially and agrarian 
conservatives hold themselves aloof from radi- 
cals. When von Bethmann-Hollweg is har- 
ried by interruptions in the course of a Reichs- 
tag debate, his eye never flashes fire after the 
eagle fashion of Bebel. He does not flare up 
with repartee in the finished manner of von 
Billow. No one can stir the new Chancellor’s 
emotions for the sufficient reason that he has 
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THE GERMAN WHO NOW FILLS BISMARCK’S 
PLACE 


This is a characteristic pose of the new German Chan- 
cellor, Doctor Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, who is 
extremely quiet in everything but his taste in waistcoats, 
which run to polka dots and yellows. 


none. Von Bethmann Holweg crushes an an- 
tagonist with the calmness born of superior 
knowledge alone. He takes every conceivable 
advantage of the slightest slip in the assertion 
of a fact, a date, a name, a figure. With his 
gigantic arm akimbo, ear attent, pencil and pa- 
per ready, he jots down all he hears, and when 
silence is restored, points out an unsuspected 
blunder. It is done with all the benevolence 
of a father and more than the patience of Job. 
While listening to the speech of an opponent 
he methodizes and arranges its refutation 
with a capacity of self abstraction from the 
noise around him that all other deputies envy 
and not one attains. 

Nothing reflects the sobriety of the man’s 
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perscnality so much as the.clock-like regular- 


ity of his domestic life. In precisely the sense . 


that he administers a province of Prussia, he 
regulates and controls his family of two sons 
and a daughter, Frau von Bethmann-Holweg, 
one of the most statuesque blondes in Berlin, 
belongs by birth to the rural aristocracy, her 
mother having been the Countess Reventlow 
and her father a von Pfuel. The lady was 
thought to have made a mediocre match when 
some twenty years ago she became the bride 
of the obscure bureaucrat. He had the social 
disadvantage of Jewish descent, the original 
Bethmann having been expelled from Hol- 
land in the seventeenth century for being a 
Hebrew. A hundred years later one Hollweg 
wedded a damsel of the house of Bethmann 
and the two names were hyphenated into one. 
The Bethmanns were bankers and the Holl- 
wegs were merchants. On neither side can 
the new Chancellor be accurately termed 
nobly born, a fact cited to his disadvantage 
when he asked for the hand of the haughty 
Fraulein von Pfuel. It is gossiped that young 
Prince William, as he was then, spoke a fav- 
orable word in season to the Fraulein’s rela- 
tives in the army and the match was made. 
The household is regulated with character- 
istic German frugality. Breakfast consists, 
we are told in the Gaulois, of cold meat, 
cheese and coffee. It is served early in the 
morning after the Herr Doctor returns from 
his horseback ride. Luncheon is a matter of 
beer and bread with a garnish of warm meat 
and some cake. In the evening comes dinner, 
the ceremonial meal of the day—eight courses, 
a.servant in livery and all the rest of it. The 
guests are almost invariably Prussian bureau- 
crats, altho von Bethmann-Hollweg relaxes 
the severity of official etiquet sufficiently to 
invite a professor of philosophy from one of 
the universities now and then. Conversation 
tends to philosophy, whereupon it transpires 
that the new Chancellor is an admirer of 
Schleiermacher for the sufficient reason that 
that thinker made much of the family, the 
state, the church, science and the arts. For 
Nietzsche and the entire modern school of 
German thought—so far as it involves nega- 
tion of the traditionai—von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg has no predilection. His mind is too in- 
stinctively pious. As the Emperor himself is 
quoted as having said to von Bilow, when the 
new Chancellor’s personality was under dis- 
cussion: “He loves God and he loves Me.” 
This, to the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, organ of 
everything monarchical and conservative in 
the fatherland, is especially soothing: “He 
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has,” it says, “absorbed Prussian tradition.” 
Yet he has not absorbed it in the spirit of the 
military martinet. There is no leading econ 
omist in any part of the world whose works 
von Bethmann-Hollweg has not studied, ob- 
serves the Reichsbote. The fact was brought 
home to David Lloyd-George recently when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer visited Ber- 
lin. The British statesman wanted the benefit 
of the German statesman’s advice on the sub- 
ject of old-age pensions. Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg is perhaps the highest living author- 
ity on old-age pensions, an idea which Prussia 
has made a practical reality. The present 
Chancellor of the German Empire and the 
present Chancellor.of the British Exchequer 
formed a delightful intimacy in the Berlin 
home of the von Bethmann-Hollwegs. Eng- 
lish was the medium of conversation and in a 
subsequent speech in the Commons, Mr. Lloyd- 
George paid his German host a handsome 
compliment upon the prodigious range of his 
information. Nothing could illustrate the ir- 
resistible blandness of the Herr Doctor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg better, opines the Figaro, 
than the instant conquest he made of so fiery, 
so radical and so fretful a spirit as Lloyd- 
George. The men were opposites in every 
sense. The Briton is a libertarian, theoreti- 
cally, at least, favoring woman suffrage. The 
German is a bureaucrat, indisposed to permit 
workmen to have the franchise in Prussia, a 
conservatively minded servant of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty to whom popular government 
is a kind of modern heresy. But David 
Lloyd-George went home to Wales vowing 
that no one could meet such a Herr Doctor 
as Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg without 
loving him. 

Possibly the word lovable does describe the 
man best. Every study of his character—and 
the European press has described that char- 
acter in minutest detail—makes the new Chan- 
cellor out as an awkward-looking, hesitating, 
slow, raw-boned giant, anxious to do what is 
right, patient under ridicule, serene in an at- 
mosphere of discord. There is an indefinable 
majesty in his ungainly countenance and an 
inexpressible genius striving for high achieve- 
ment through the obstacles of a personality 
too dull to be appreciated by the superficial. 
If, concludes the Figaro, Bismarck lives for- 
ever among German Chancellors as the man of 
iron, this latest of his successors must go 
down to posterity as the man of heart—not 
the heart that is worn upon the sleeve for 
daws to peck at, but Hamlet’s heart of hearts 
itself, 
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IS TENNYSON’S 


N THESE days of centennial 
celebrations, it has been noted as 
a somewhat surprising fact that 
so relatively little attention 
S2DCSZ) should have been given to the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Tenny- 
son, which fell last month. “A Tennyson Ex- 
hibition,” consisting of manuscripts, relics and 
portraits, was held in New Bond Street, Lon- 
don; a few articles were published in maga- 
zines and reviews; but very little that was 
adequate appeared in celebration of the poet 
whom Edmund Clarence Stedman regarded 
as, “all in all, the fullest representative of the 
refined, speculative, complex Victorian age.” 

Can it be that the influence of Tennyson is 
waning, that he is losing his hold on the new 
and rising generation? The question has been 
seriously raised by several critics, and de- 
serves a serious answer at this time. 

The achievement of Tennyson may be con- 
veniently divided under two heads. He may 
be judged from the standpoint of thought and 
the standpoint of poetry. There are some 
who feel that Tennyson was a greater poet 
than thinker. There are some who feel that 
he was not a great thinker at all. Prof. Will- 
iam Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, for in- 
stance, holds that Tennyson “was not an orig- 
inal man,” and that “his mind, as reflected in 
his verse, and particularly in the more inti- 
mate memoir by his son, seems rather nar- 
row and commonplace.” 

Henry S. Salt, an English humanitarian and 
biographer of Shelley and Thoreau, has taken 
the lead in the depreciatory. criticism of 
Tennyson as a thinker. In a new edition * 
of a brochure written twenty years ago, Mr. 
Salt presents the radical objections to Tenny- 
son's philosophy. That Tennyson was “a true 
and genuine poet, whose place among poster- 
-ity, tho not so high as is now claimed for 
him, will be a sure and permanent one,” Mr. 
Salt fully admits; but he wishes to “challenge 
the preposterous statement, made by Fred- 
erick Myers, and others, that he was not only 
a great poet but a great thinker.” 

Tennyson’s leading principle is summed up 
by Mr. Salt as “law and order.” “Measure 
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and order,” Mr. R. H. Hutton once said, “are 
for Tennyson the very essence of beauty.” 
To “keep a temperate brain” is the watch- 
word of his philosophy. “But here,” says Mr. 
Salt, “an important point must be noted. The 
moment he meets with any hindrance or oppo 
sition—the moment the desired sequence of 
events is broken by some unforeseen obstacle 
—this champion of law and order becomes the 
most lawless and disorderly of men, and his 
‘temperate brain’ can find no relief but in the 
most intemperate language. It has been well 
remarked that one of the faults of tone that 
mar the beauty of Tennyson's ‘Maud’—and 
‘Maud’ is by no means singular in this respect 
—is ‘a narrow scorn that peaks itself on the 
scorn of narrowness.’ ”’ 

This petulance of judgment and action may 
best be seen as exemplified in particular in- 
stances. Mr. Salt cites Tennyson’s attitude 
toward immortality. To Tennyson the belief 
in a life after death was not merely what it 
has been to many great men, a religious faith 
to comfort and sustain. It was the indispen- 
sable condition without which life and morals 
were to him meaningless. In just the same 
spirit as Bismarck declared, “I live a life of 
great activity, and occupy a lucrative post; 
but all this could offer me no inducement to 
live one day longer did I not believe in God 
and a future state,” Tennyson wrote: 

The wages of sin is 

virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of 
the worm or the fly? 


death: if the wages of 


And again, in “In Memoriam: 


Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then, 
What matters Science unto men— 
At least to me? I would not stay. 


And yet again, in the second “Locksley 


Hall”: 


Truth for truth, and good for good! The good, 
the True, the Pure, the Just; 

Take the charm “for ever” from them, and they 
crumble into dust. : 


This staking one’s whole personality on the 
fulfilment of a particular hope, Mr. Salt sub- 
mits, this offering an ultimatum, as it were, 
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to fate and the universe, is but a weak and 
selfish manner of facing the problem of exis- 
tence. 

To turn to another topic—the attitude of 
Tennyson toward free-thought. We are all 
familiar with his famous eulogy of “honest 
doubt.” But how, asks Mr. Salt, if the relig- 
ious moralist be of opinion that no doubts are 
honest except his own? “This was certainly,” 
he avers, “the conclusion reached in Tenny- 
son’s later utterances; for, acting on the same 
principle of denouncing all for lost, unless 
his own creed were accepted by others, he 
deliberately depicted free-thought as the ally 
and concomitant of libertinism, falsehood and 
brutality. The worst instance of this reck- 
Icss method of handling a momentous question 
is seen in ‘The Promise of May,’ the villain 
of which drama—a scoundrel whose wicked- 
ness is rightly described as being ‘beyond all 
language’—is represented as being also a land- 
reformer, a Socialist, a republican, an evolu- 
tionist and a free-thinker. Such were the 
weapons which this ‘honest doubter’ employed 
against those whose convictions did not coin- 
cide with his own.” 

Tennyson's treatment of the marriage ques- 
tion, Mr. Salt continues, was shallow and 
unsatisfactory, and resolved itself into “the 
ordinary platitudes of those who cannot, or 
will not, distinguish free love from heartless 
profligacy, and think that the advocates of 
woman's rights are desirous of flying in the 
face of nature by making women ‘the same’ 
as men!” To quote further: 


“For all its beautiful poetry, ‘The Princess,’ 
as a contribution to the discussion of female 
education, is sadly trivial and commonplace; it 
is, indeed, the merest caricature of the ideas 
which it affects to combat, and a repetition of the 
immemorial fallacies by which men seek to divert 
attention from the real issue—culminating, of 
course, in that most ancient form of the con- 
fidence-trick, 


Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me. 


‘Tennyson's women,’ as Mr. Hutton remarked, 
‘are of the quiet and domestic type.’ They sub- 
mit to be held in complete subjection by their 
lords and masters, yet do not escape a good deal 
of censure at the poet’s hands for their vanity 
and fickleness of temperament. His young men, 
on the contrary, are of a discontented, violent 
nature—plaintively spiteful mannikins, Mr. 
Swinburne has called them—and when their love 
is crossed, they scream and fight duels, and rush 
off to the wars, and commit suicide, and, in fact, 
do anything rather than direct their lives to the 
benefit of themselves and their fellow beings.” 
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In politics, the argument proceeds, Tenny- 
son’s principles were distinctly reactionary ; 
“the best that can be said of them is that, 
having begun as a weak Liberal, he at least 
ended as a real and undisguised Tory.” As 
long ago as 1874, Mr. Lionel Tollemache ex- 
pressed his conviction that “the poet’s senti- 
ment about progress is only skin-deep,” being 
founded on abstract theories about the fitness 
of things and the divine attributes, and “is 
not likely to be an intense, or what may be 
called a working belief.” “This is perfectly 
true,” Mr. Salt comments, and adds: 


“Tennyson’s optimism is mere opportunism of 
the most shallow kind, and his vague sentiments 
about liberty in general lead to no real enthus- 
iasm for any particular or practical freedom 
Thus while he talks his high-flown language of 
the future brotherhood and ‘Federation of the 
world,’ he is found in practice to be an ardent 
supporter of aristocracy and privilege. That 
Tennyson, at the time of the ‘rebellion’ in Jamaica, 
should have supported Governor Eyre in his vio- 
lation of every~ principle of justice, is only what 
might have been foreseen; tho at the time it ex- 
cited the indignant surprise of many true demo- 
crats. 

“An innate distrust of the people, of real pop- 
ular liberty, is unmistakable in Tennyson; with 
all his poetic images of a future state of perfec- 
tion, he dreads and deprecates every actual step 
in social and political progress. His was the au- 
tocratic temperament, which, instead of looking 
for reform through the agency of the people 
themselves, was ever craving for the advent of 
‘a still, strong man in a blatant land,’ a benevo- 
lent despot who should force reforms on the 
people from without and from above. He was at 
once jealously Conservative and narrowly insular ; 
the mass of the English people was to him the 
‘brainless mob,’ for whose opinions and aspira- 
tions he had nothing but contempt; while his 
dislike of foreigners, and especially of the French, 
found vent in such unfortunate expressions as 
‘the red fool-fury of the Seine,’ and in that bel- 
licose attitude which, to a certain class of mind, 
appears to be identified with ‘patriotism.’ 
‘He wants a subject,’ said Emerson of Tennyson, 
‘and climbs no mount of vision to bring its 
secrets to the people. He contents himself with 
describing the Englishman as he is, and proposes. 
no better.’” 


This indictment of Mr. Salt’s may be felt 
to be too one-sided. There are aspects of 
Tennyson’s nature which it misses. “Tenny- 
son’s most universal appeal as a thinker,” an 
editorial writer in the Boston Herald points 
out, “arose from the fact that being, as Hux- 
ley said, ‘the first poet since Lucretius who 
understood the drift of science,’ and also be- 
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ing ‘incurably religious,’ he met the conflicting 
currents of a singularly troubled age, breasted 
them, as Emerson did, and made port as a 
theistic evolutionist, as a believer in immor- 
tality and as a champion of Love as the cen- 
tral principle of all life.” And Richard Le 
Gallienne declares in an enthusiastic appre- 
ciation in the New York Times Saturday 
Review: 

“Tennyson loses for some judgments by the 
very amplitude of his nature. He was, in a mark- 
ed degree, ‘a full man,’ the more remarkably so 
when we consider his artistic sensibility. Such 
artistic sensibility and such an all-enfolding scope 
of human interests have seldom gone together. 


One sings a flower, and one a face, and one 
Screens from the world a corner choice and small; 
Each toy its little laureate hath, but none 
Sings of the whole—as only he sang All. 


“To win certain critical suffrages a poet must 
not be human; his interests must be narrow and 
perverse rather than central and sane. 

“Tennyson, however, was a poet more on 
Goethe’s plan, and into the alembic of his art 
cast every variety of culture and human ex- 
perience. His poetic gift was nurtured on the 
sternest studies, particularly in modern science, 
the study of astronomy (as with his master, 
Virgil—caelique vias et sidera monstrant)—hav- 
ing for him a special fascination. It was, doubt- 
less, this strong solution of modern thought in 
his poetry that helped to win for it such serious 
attention from his contemporaries, then in the 
first spiritual throes brought about by the dis- 
coveries and speculations of evolutionary science. 
‘Your poetry,’ said Jowett to him on one occasion, 
when Tennyson had been fighting shy of one of 
those strenuous philosophical encounters in which 
Jowett delighted, ‘has an element of philosophy 
more to be considered than any regular philosophy 
in England. It is almost too much impregnated 
with philosophy. Yet this to some minds will 
be its greatest charm.’ Evidently the robust trans- 
lator of Plato had not reached the ‘gone beyond 
Tennyson’ stage!” 


Tennyson may or may not have been a great 
thinker, but his gifts as a poet leave little 
room for controversy. He was “a lyrist of 
almost the highest quality,” says H. W. Boyn- 
ton, in Putnam’s Magazine. And Harry 
Thurston Peck declares in The Bookman: “It 
was his extraordinary good fortune not only 
in his method to develop to the utmost all the 
latent music of our mother tongue, and in his 
themes to sweep the entire gamut of feeling 
and emotion, but in doing so to bring to bear 
the finest, broadest, truest scholarship, fused 
indistinguishably with a subtly penetrating 
knowledge of mankind; so that almost alone 


among the greatest modern singers, he re- 
ceived the enthusiastic plaudits of the learned, 
and at the same time touched the heart of the 
unlettered and the lowly. And this is in real- 
ity the final test of the poetic art.” Professor 
Peck writes further: 


“Among recent poets Tennyson is in this re- 
spect almost, if not entirely, unique. He is sat- 
urated with the classical literature; he knows it, 
not as a university don or as a pedant knows it, 
as something laboriously acquired, and therefore 
a thing of which its possessor is always osten- 
tatiously self-conscious; but it is a part of him- 
self as truly as are his modern sympathies, his 
consummate mastery of his native tongue, and 
his unerring instinct for cadences and harmonies. 
Take any one of such fine poems as ‘Tithonus,’ 
or ‘GEnone’ or ‘Lucretius, and the classical 
scholar will find a hundred reminiscences of the 
Greek and Roman singers; yet these reminis- 
cences are not dragged in as tags or lamely in- 
troduced just because of their suitability to a 
given purpose, but they are so completely blended 
with the poet’s own splendid diction and vivid 
searching thought as to be truly his, and therefore 
they yield to the cultivated reader an added rich- 
ness and charm, without even the faintest flavor 
of imitation or repetition. They are what Virgil's 
reminiscences of Ennius were to the later Ro- 
mans—simply a tinting, an added magnificence, 
a reminder that here is not only a rich and noble 
imagination at play, but also a mind teeming with 
all that is beautiful and best in the whole great 
past of man’s artistic creativeness. 

“Nor is it merely in his occasional themes and 
in his frequent turns of phrase that Tennyson 
recalls his classic masters. His wonderful har- 
monies, his suggested and unuttered music, would 
have been impossible except to one who had noted 
and understood the melodic capacity of human 
speech applied to perfect diction, as seen in those 
immortal singers who had at their command a 
complex metrical system based upon the nicest 
and most delicate quantitative distinctions, and who 
studied the melody of language until they could 
make their lines sing like a bird, or trill like a 
silver flute, or roar and thunder with the deep 
organ music of the tempestuous sea. Tennyson 
is everywhere classical in his profound compre- 
hension of the requirements of his art; while he 
is modern in the spirit that directs it and in the 
ends to which he so unerringly applies it.” 


It is by his appeal to every-day emotions, 
however, rather than by his classic lore, that 
Tennyson will endure. He learned, as Long- 
fellow did, to voice the common hopes and 
aspirations of his epoch, and the common peo- 
ple will not let his verses die. As Mr. Boyn- 
ton puts it: 


“The English poetry of the early nineteenth 
century, with all its successes, had been an un- 
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ruly member; and by 1830 it had fallen silent. 
Keats, Shelley, Byron, had been dead for a de- 
cade or so. Coleridge was dumb, and Words- 
worth had better been. Landor was publishing 
‘Gebir’ and ‘Count Julian,’ but Landor was no 
more a man of 1830 than he had: been of 1795 
or was to be of 1860. His art, with all its in- 
comparable finish, was irrelevant to the Victorian 
era. What England half-consciously yearned for 
—the thrifty-sentimental middle-class England to 
which any poet who wished to be heard beyond 
his own threshold must appeal—was a poet who 
could wring beauty for them, make veritable 
substance of art, out of the familiar Gem-and- 
Keepsake material. This Tennyson could do. . . 

“He sings the loves, the -ambitions, the*doubts, 
the strife, the intellectual confusion, the patriot- 
ism, of his time. The obvious sentiment, too, 
and the pathos, from ‘O darling Room!’ to ‘What 
does little birdie say?’ and from “The May Queen’ 
to ‘Rizpah.’ Most of these ‘Keepsake’ verses, 
including the Laureate utterances, will come to 
have merely the charm of quaintness: not be- 
cause they are occasional, provincial (so were 
Horace’s), but because they take themselves so 
seriously. The vesture of his day was sacred 
to Tennyson as well as its body: and that always 
comes to seem rather absurd when the fashion 
has changed. 

“But there are many of these poems, there are 
many lyric fragments in them, that flash like 
chance jewels out of the elaborate enamel of 
the longer poems: 


O that ’t were possible 

After long grief and pain, 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again! 


In such sentiment there is no sentimentalism, no 
mere timely appeal to a mood of the hour: it is 
for all time, for every hour and age. So it is 
with .many of those brief bursts of song which 
need no context, with many, we gladly recog- 
nize, of the most popular among them, Of ‘The 
Princess,’ the story of it, the finical ornamenta- 
tion of that story, I profess myself no great ad- 
mirer; but the lyrical interludes seem to me 
priceless; and the isometric songs, the ‘O swallow, 
flying, flying south’ and the ‘Come down, O maid, 
from yonder mountain height’—altogether match- 
less are these in the poetry of our curt and 
jingling tongue: 
So waste not thou, but come; for all the vales 
Await thee: azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee; the children call, and I, 
Thy shepherd, pipe, and sweet is every sound. 
That shepherd is immortal, or so it seems to 
us now: and his maker because of him.” 


Richard Le Gallienne, too, dwells on the 
universality of human sympathy in Tenny- 
son’s poetry. Only a wonderfully versatile 
genius, he thinks, could have been at one and 


the same time the dreamy singer of “The 
Lotus Eater” and “The Palace of Art;” the 
painter of simple idyls of English country 
life, as in “Dora;” the celebrator of English 
soldiers at Balaclava; the author of “The 
Idylls of the King.” He says, in concluding: 


“His many-sided talent—as distinct from his 
essential poetic genius and vision—seemed to de- 
light in experiment, in reclaiming for the poetic 
domain as large as possible an area of human 
life and character, often considered as lying pro- 
siacally outside its limits. Thus even he will write 
dialect studies of rustic types, such as ‘The North- 
ern Farmer,’ and the poet of ‘Lucretius’ perpetrate 
a popular sentimentality such as ‘The May Queen.’ 
From this determination that nothing human— 
or Victorian !—should be alien to his art, there is 
undoubtedly a middle-class, domestic smack to 
some of his work which has naturally provoked 
distaste in some of his critics, a quality that some- 
times even creeps into his loftier and more uni- 
versal meditation. It was his distaste for this 

* quality that prompted Mr. Swinburne to nickname 
‘The Idylls of the King’ as ‘Morte d’Albert, or 
Idylls of the Prince Consort,’ a delightfully cruel 
gibe, for which the poems, noble as for the most 
part they are, unhappily give a certain warrant. 

“Yet, was it not in these same. ‘Idylls’ that 


God made himself an awful rose of dawn. 


“What an endless array of such nobly beautiful 
lines, of thrilling magic pictures, throng back 
upon one’s memory as we pick up our old copy 
of Tennyson, and give thanks for that fortunate 
birthday—Aug 6, 1809. I suspect that many share 
FitzGerald’s prejudice in favor of the earlier 
poems, and undoubtedly the purest, most essential 
poetry is contained in those 1842 volumes. 

“*Mariana, ‘The Lotus Eaters,’ ‘The Miller’s 
Daughter,’ ‘Ulysses,’ ‘GEnone,’ ‘Will Waterproof,’ 
‘The Lady of Shalott,’ ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ ‘Love 
and Duty.’ What a perfume in the mention these 
old titles bring with them, and yet, surely it was 
‘Old Fitz’s’ characteristic crotchet, rather than a 
serious criticism that could forego ‘Maud’ and 
‘In Memoriam’ and ‘The Princess.’ No man can 
be so devoted to Crabbe as FitzGerald was with- 
out severe limitations. No, there is no need to 
make distinction between Tennyson’s work at one 
period or another. From beginning to end it pre- 
sents an entirety of achievement. One could hardly 
name another poet whose ‘collected works’ are so 
free from dead spots and dull patches, so alive 
with various power and enchantment. What 
magic music, what golden atmosphere, what fairy 
vision, what living landscape, what spiritual pas- 
sion, what noble ardors of sense and soul, what 
simple tears, what carved and gilded chambers of 
imagery, lie locked between these old covers. 
Only Keats may surpass him in beauty, only Cole- 
ridge in wizardry, and none but Shakespeare can 
match him at a simple, heart-broken song.” 
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THE UNDERGROUND REPUTATION OF AMBROSE 
BIERCE 


MBROSE BIERCE, whose col- 
lected works have recently been 
A issued in a luxurious edition,* 
occupies a unique position in the 
literature of the world, being ap- 
parently both a cult and an author.  Cali- 
fornia, mother of many eminent authors, re- 
gards him as one who enjoys “the full wide 
world’s testimony of his worth.” His fellow 
writers nurtured in the same soil speak of him 
in terms of hyperbolic laudation. Says Ed- 
win Markham: “Bierce is our literary Atlas. 
His is a composite mind—a blending of Hafiz, 
the Persian; Swift, Poe, Thoreau, with some- 
times a gleam of the Galilean.” Gertrude Ath- 
erton affirms that Bierce has “the best brutal 
imagination of any man in the English-speak- 
ing race.” J. O’Hara Cosgrove, formerly edi- 
tor of The Wave, now editor of Everybodv’s, 
speaks in awestruck tones of Mr. Bierce’s 
stylistic attainments. “Here,” he says, “is a 
literary quality that is a consecration. A per- 
fect arrangement of words expressing an idea, 
an attitude, a form as imperishable as stone.” 
The Hearst papers idolize Bierce; he is the 
oracle of Hearst's monthly, The Cosmopolitan, 
Promising young Californians like George 
Sterling dedicate their books to him as one 
lays precious offerings at the feet of some 
idol. His publishers’ literary notes are apoth- 
eoses; they are honestly convinced that in 
the history of American literature no more 
important announcement has been made than 
that the collected works of Ambrose Bierce, 
edited and arranged by himself, and repre- 
senting the best of his life’s work, have been 
published by them in ten gorgeous volumes. 

Yet, in spite of all these distinguished 
spokesmen, the literary reputation of Ambrose 
Bierce is confined to a narrow circle. Amer- 
ica, as well as England, has turned a deaf ear 
to his verbal cascades. The complete edition 
of Mr. Bierce’s works, significantly enough, 
is limited to 250 expensive sets. 

Mr. Bierce has been writing for a good 
many years; he is no longer a young man; 
he has addressed through his journalism a 
vast number of people. And yet, Jacob Ton- 
son remarks in The New Age (London), the 
question that starts to the lips of ninety-nine 
readers out of a hundred, even the best in- 
formed, will assuredly be: Who is Ambrose 


*THeE CoLLtectep Works oF AMBROSE 
York: The Neale Publishing Company, 


Bierce. New 


Bierce? “I scarcely know,” Mr. Tonson ad- 
mits, “but I will say that among what I may 
term ‘underground reputations’ that of Am- 
brose Bierce is perhaps the most striking mod- 
ern example. You may wander for years 
through literary circles and never meet any- 
body who has ever heard of Ambrose Bierce, 
and then you may hear some erudite student 
whisper in awed voice: ‘Ambrose Bierce is 
the greatest living imaginative prose writer.’ 
I have heard such an opinion expressed. I 
think I am in a position to deny it. Altho I 
have read little of Ambrose Bierce, I have 
read what is probably his best work, to wit, 
his short stories. After I had read the first 
I was almost ready to arise and cry with that 
erudite student: ‘This is terrific.’ But after 
I had read a dozen I had grown calmer. For 
they were all composed according to the same 
recipe, and they all went off at the end like 
the report of the same pistol. Nevertheless,” 
Mr. Tonson goes on to say, “he is a remark- 
able writer. His aim, in his short stories, is 
to fell you with a single blow. And one may 
admit that he succeeds. In the line of the 
startling—half Poe, half Merimée—he cannot 
have many superiors.” To quote further: 


“A story like ‘An Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Bridge’-—Well, Edgar Allan Poe might have 
deigned to sign it! And that is something. If 
Mr. Bierce had had the wit to write only that 
tale and ‘A Horseman in the Sky,’ he might have 
secured for himself the sort of everlasting rep- 
utation that, say, Blanco White enjoys. But, 
unfortunately, he has gone and imitated himself, 
and, vulgarly, given the show away. He possesses 
a remarkable style—what Kipling’s would have 
been had Kipling been born with any understand- 
ing of the significance of the word ‘art’—and a 
quite strangely remarkable perception of beauty. 
There is a feeling for landscape in ‘A Horseman 
in the Sky’ which recalls the exquisite opening 
of that indifferent novel ‘Les Fréres Zemganno’ 
of Edmond de Goncourt, and which no English 
novelist except Thomas Hardy, and possibly 
Charles Marriott, could match. It is worthy of 
W. H. Hudson (whose new book of English 
travel I urge upon you). Were Ambrose Bierce 
temperamentally less violent—less journalistic— 
and had he acquired the wisdom of a wider cul- 
ture, he might have become the great creative 
artist that a handful of admirers believe him to 
be. As it is, he is simply astonishing. It occurs 
to me that Stephen Crane must have read him. 
If you demand why Ambrose Bierce is practically 
unknown in England, and why an expensive 








THE ENIGMA OF AMERICAN LETTERS 


Ambrose Bierce’s works have been translated into every 
European language, including Russian and Norwegian, 
yet are out of print and almost unknown in his native 
land. 


edition of him should suddenly appear as a bolt 
from the blue of the United States, I can offer 
no reply. I do not even know if he is living or 
dead, or where he was born, or if any of his 
books are published in England.” 


This article called forth a letter from Mr. 
William Purvis, from which it appears that 
Bierce never attained the distinction of book 
publication in England, altho Robert Barr and 
James Payne have praised him. In vain, Mrs. 
Atherton, years ago, tried to work up a Lon- 
don interest in Bierce. M1. Cowley Brown 
coupled Bierce with Bret Harte, Joaquin Mil- 
ler and Mark Twain as the pride of the Golden 
Gate, and, to the best of his power, blew the 
Bierce trumpet across the sea. Nevertheless, 
Bierce failed not only of recognition but even 
of a livelihood in London, where some of his 
earlier stories were written. 

The comparative obscurity of the Califor 
nian seems all the more surprising if we con- 


sider the range of his work. He is a poet 
and an essayist, a short-story writer, a critic, 
a political writer, and, above all, a power ful 
satirist. Like Poe, he has dwelt with the oc- 
cult and the terrible; like Poe also, he has 
been fascinated by science, and, again like 
Poe, he has depicted in a grotesque satirical 
tale the downfall of the American republic. 
He has tried his hand at everything that Poc 
has tried, but, unlike Poe, he always seems t 
fall short of finality. As some English critic 
has pointed out, there is a journalistic streak 
even in his most ambitious productions. In 
“Bits of Autobicgraphy” he tells of his cx 
periences as a soldier in the Civil War, as a 
treasury cfficial in the South, and as a jour 
nalist in Lendon in the early seventies. “Mr. 
Bierce,” remarks the London Atheneum, in 
connection with his residence in London, 
“seems to have taken very seriously the some- 
what raffish celebrities of Fleet Street to the 
honor of whose acquaintance and orgies he 
was admitted; and would have us think that 
not Jamshyd himself gloried and drank deep 
as he and they. As a fact, we do not believe 
that they did his mora!s any material harm, 
but we suspect that they influenced his literary 
standards for life, and that, conscious of it or 
no, his aim ever since has been to write what 
any one of these judges would have declared 
to be ‘damned good stuff.’ The commodity 
which can be justly so described contains 
many elements admired in literature; but it is 
doubtful whether it ever ceases to be jour- 
nalism.” 
The admirers of Mr. Bierce are no doubt 
prepared to crucify the reviewer of the Eng- 
lish periodical; they seem to clothe the figure 
of their idol with glory even when it is hardly 
deserved. Thus Mr. S. O. Howes, in his in- 
troduction to Bierce’s essays,* recently pub 
lished, hails Mr. Bierce as a prophet. “The 
note of prophecy,” he boldly exclaims, “sounds 
sharp and clear in many a vibrant line, in 
many a sonorous sentence of the essays herein 
collected for the first time.” President Had- 
ley, we are told, attracted wide-spread atten- 
tion to himself by his recommendation of social 
ostracism for malefactors of great wealth; 
Edwin Markham made a stir by advancing 
the application of the Golden Rule to tem- 
poral affairs as a cure for evils arising from 
industrial discontent; and Mr. Sheldon, it will 
be remembered, created a nine days’ wonder 
by undertaking to conduct for a week a news- 
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paper as Christ would have conducted it ;— 
but all these things, it seems, have been fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Bierce. “I am sure,” con- 
cludes Mr. S. O. Howes, “that Mr. Bierce 
does not begrudge any of these gentlemen the 
acclaim they have received by enunciating his 
ideas, and I mention this instance here merely 
to forestall the folly of any other claim to 
priority.” The introducer’s attitude and his 
hero worship strike one as distinctly provincial. 

Mr. Bierce is undoubtedly to be regarded as 
one of the vital personalities in the world of 
American letters; he seems to have been critic 
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and inspirer of many Californian writers of 
wider popularity than he has ever attained. 
His personal fascination has evidently hypno- 
tized those who have been in immediate con- 
tact with him. He seems to be the living cen- 
ter of the Bohemian Club in San Francisco. 
His works, however, while striking, are not 
extraordinary ; and his genius has been warped 
by provincial adulation. If he were as great 
as his admirers maintain, it is almost unthink 
able that his fame and fortune should never 
have penetrated beyond the esoteric coterie of 
those who have made him a cult. 





THE OLDEST LOVE-LETTER IN THE WORLD 


—~\ LOVE-LETTER four thousand 
years old has lately been discov- 
A ered in Chaldea. The lady to 
whom it was addressed lived in 
Sippara, the Biblical Sepharvani. 

Her beloved was a resident of Babylon. 

In chronicling this interesting discovery, 
the Corriere della Sera, of Rome, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in contrast to the posi- 
tion which women hold at the present day in 
the Orient they possessed in antiquity a great 
degree of freedom. In many respects the Ori- 
ental woman of antiquity was graced with as 
much privilege as is the modern European 
woman. Particularly in Chaldea she could 
participate in trade, manipulate her own prop- 
erty, be a witness before court and be the 
guardian of her own children. Of the posi- 
tion of women in Egypt we know less, but 
doubtless it was much higher than that of the 
present Mohammedan women. In one respect, 
however, it seems that custom has_ been 
changed very slightly, for marriage was es- 
sentially an affair of trade between the par- 
ents of the bridegroom and those of the bride. 
This is ascertained from the legal code of 
Hammurabi, king of Babylon, B. C. 2200. The 
future husband paid the price of the bride 
and her father provided her dower and trous- 
seau. Under these circumstances there was 


no such courtship as precedes mariave in ac- 


cordance with Occidental ideas. Still one 
may believe that many a love letter on papyrus 
or clay passed secretly between the hands of 
the bridal pair during the interval of their 
engagement. 

The newly-discovered letter is written in 
clay and probably dates from 2200 B. C. 
Tho somewhat formal, “the reader can feel,” 
the Corriere della Sera suggests, “the tender- 


ness that lies hidden between its lines.” It 


reads: 


“To the lady, Kasbuya (little ewe) says Gimil 
Marduk (the favorite of Morodach) this: May 
the Sun God of Marduk afford you eternal life. 
I write wishing that I may know how your health 
is. Oh, send me a message about it. I live in 
Babylon and have not seen you, and for this 
reason I am very anxious. Send me a message 
that will tell me when you will come to me, so 
that I may be happy. Come in Marchesvan. May 
you live long for my sake.” 


Doubtless the summons to come in Marches- 
van is based on the writer’s wish that she 
may have an opportunity to share with him 
the festivals of that month and the gayety 
that comes with them. 

Tho Egypt has so far failed to yield a single 
love-letter, it can claim to have the most 
beautiful love-songs. Of all the nations of 
antiquity it may most fittingly be called “the 
land of eternity.” There death was only an 
incident of life, and woman was man’s “be- 
loved sister” as well in the “hidden land” as 
on earth. This beautiful side of the Egyp- 
tian character is shown most clearly in the 
celebrated Song of the Harpist, of the year 
2500 B. C., that probably was sung at the 
Egyptian festivals: “Graciously grant us 
days free from sorrow, Holy Father. Come 
nearer! Behold, ointments and _ perfumes 
bring we unto you; blossoms and lilies do we 
bring to adorn the neck of your sister—of her 
who lives in your heart, of her who sits there 
beside you. Come near finally. Music and 
song are greeting you. And the days of sad- 
ness—these have sunk away and radiant joy 
is smiling and will smile till the day on which 
you will pass into the land that loves eternal 
silence.” 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH NOVELISTS AS SOCIAL CRITICS 


WITH AXES 


N ITS highest form the novel is 

‘ the most perfect medium for the 
| distribution of social ideas,” says 
Holbrook Jackson in a recently 

Cr): published work, “Great English 
Novelists” ;* and that such is the broad evo- 
lutionary path of the English novel, his book 
is designed to show. From the time when, in 
“Robinson Crusoe,” the novel first attained 
a “separate consciousness” in our literature 
to the complex art of George Meredith (and 
one might add the still more modern achieve- 
ments of H. G. Wells), the master writers of 
English fiction, with the exception of Scott 
and Bulwer Lytton, have been, Mr. Jackson 
maintains, social critics with axes to grind. 
Defoe was a political pamphleteer and jour- 
nalist, in the Protestant cause and in defence 
of the people’s rights, long before he wrote 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Richardson was a moral- 
ist. Henry Fielding, a theatrical and journal- 
istic gadfly, took to novel-writing only when 
he had stung the Government into driving 
him off the stage with the censorship. Tobias 
Smollett was a muck-raker, exposing the hor- 
rible abuses of the English navy in his mas- 
terpiece, “Roderick Random.” Disraeli, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, each was social critic first 
and artist second; each, Mr. Jackson affirms, 
“wrote primarily to inform, to interpret, and 
to correct.” 

Altho novel-writing in England received an 
impetus from the censorship of plays in 1737, 
this was after all no more than a “useful ac- 
cident.” In the “biographical fictions” of De- 
foe and the “story-telling letters” of Richard- 
son, the writing of novels had already begun; 
and being, like all true art, the butcome of a 
genuine human need, it was bound to con- 
tinue. Mr. Jackson gives the following defini- 
tion of its origin and scope: 


“Human beings have ever been curious as to 
each other’s doings, and with the growing pri- 
vacy of social life which followed the break-up 
of the feudal system, with all its possibilities of 
intercourse by means of pastoral, round-table 
stories, and pageantry, some other means of com- 
munalizing social curiosity had to be found. Peo- 
ple lived more in their separate houses and more 
and more got into the habit of taking their art by 
proxy. On the break-up of feudalism all forms 
of public expression fell into the hands of spe- 
cialists. People ceased to tell each other stor- 


* Grant Richards: London, 
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ies, they read stories written for them by others; 
the folk no longer took part in pastoral plays 
or religious festivals, they went to theaters 
AUS The novel proper is really a combina- 
tion of these three means of social communica- 
tion: the story, the play, and that form of in- 
tercourse usually carried on by epistles.” 


Daniel Defoe has been called the first Eng- 
lish novelist, but it is Mr. Jackson’s opinion 
that he is so only in a very qualified sense. 
“Defoe was more in the nature of a bridge,” 
he writes, “between two literary eras: be- 
tween the era which based its narrative fic- 
tion upon historical legend and that which 
gained inspiration and material from the so- 
cial affairs of its own time.” Defoe began 
his literary life as a political pamphleteer, 
and just as his journalism was evolved from 
this political writing, so the outgrowth of his 
journalism was fiction. “Most of the origi- 
nal matter eventually worked up into narra- 
tive fiction,” Mr. Jackson continues, “is to be 
found in the files of the various journals 
he either owned or edited. . . . Defoe's 
inventiveness was without end, and his skill 
in ferreting out likely matter and writing it 
up for his papers has never been surpassed. 

He exploited the governments of his 
day and the notabilities, he took up and ex- 
pounded familiar topics such as apparitions 
and popular horrors, and detailed in realistic, 
personal and intimate terms the lives of crim- 
inals. Finding the public liked such things, 
he sought to give them more enduring form, 
and so came into existence, almost by acci- 
dent, that series of prose narratives which 
heralded the birth of realistic narrative fiction 
in English letters, and culminated in the 
greatest boy’s book in the world, ‘Robinson 
Crusoe.’” Defoe has been called the inven- 
tor of realistic fiction, but Mr. Jackson thinks 
he may more ~«~operly be described as the 
creator of imaginative biography or history. 

In the author of “Pamela” and “Clarissa 
Harlowe,” Mr. Jackson discovers the father 
of our modern analytical novel; and _ his 
“story-telling epistles” also had their origin 
in journalism, but of a very different kind 
from Defoe’s. For Samuel Richardson, all 
his busy life (as a successful printer), was 
a voluminous letter-writer in the manner of 
the Spectator and the Tatler. “This art,” 


‘writes Mr. Jackson, “which he afterwards 


turned to such excellent account in his novels, 
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developed in his schooldays and became the 
dominant habit of,his life; in fact, the whole 
of his literary output and, indeed, the whole 
expression of his life was in the form of 
epistles. As a boy he wrote them with de- 
lightful, if irritating, precocity, to improve 
the morals and minds of his elders. In youth 
and early manhood he became professional 
scribe to friends and acquaintances; his first 
book was an extension of this friendly office 
to the general public. Certain of the 
letters naturally turned upon affairs of the 
heart, and in writing two or three ‘to instruct 
handsome girls, who were obliged to go out 
to service, as we phrase it, how to avoid the 
snares that might be laid against their vir- 
tue,’ he recollected a story which he had heard 
many years before, and without any immed- 
iate consciousness of what he was doing, the 
letters formed themselves round the old story 
—and ‘Pamela,’ the first modern novel, was 
the result.” “Pamela: or Virtue Rewarded” 
(in four volumes) was followed by “Clarissa: 
or the History of a Young Lady” (in seven). 
The latter was Richardson’s masterpiece; and 
nothing but its length, Mr. Jackson declares, 
keeps it from having a wide popularity to- 
day. 

Defoe and Richardson were the pioneers 
of English novel-writing. In Henry Field- 
ing we find its first master. Sir Walter Scott 
called him “the father of the English novel” ; 
but, altho admitting that in a special way this 
is true, Mr. Jackson maintains that if the 
author of “Tom Jones” is the father of the 
novel, then the author of “Clarissa” is its 
grandfather. Fielding’s first novel, “Joseph 
Andrews,” began as a parody of “Pamela” 
and ended as an entirely new type of fiction. 
Both types survive at the present day. For 
just as our modern analytical novel—the novel 
of sentiment and introspection—may be said 
to have sprung from Richardson, so all ‘‘-1t 
is robust and most vital in English fiction to- 
day as undoubtedly comes from Henry Field- 
ing. “He was the first English novelist,” says 
Mr. Jackson, “to treat human nature as na- 
tural history, which is one of the underlying 
principles of all great art.” And he con- 
tinues very finely: 


“Fielding, in ‘Tom Jones,’ asserted the eternal 
and unconquerable wisdom of nature against the 
narrowing and timid limitations of sentimentality 
and the precepts of a nervous and effeminate 
civilization. It is an affirmation of the good- 
ness of life against Richardson’s affirmation 
of the goodness of mere morals. It is in many ways 
a rude, boisterous book, full of loud laughter and 


roistering red-faced men and fair women. It is 
crude, vulgar, and frank; there is something ele- 
mental about its movement as it jogs along high 
roads and through villages; as it roars in coun- 
try inns and wayside taverns, and frolics in the 
halls of portly squires. And yet the im- 
pression left by this mixed and on the whole ri- 
bald crew is not offensive. One puts down ‘Tom 
Jones’ with a feeling that on the whole life is a 
clean and decent thing, and one is almost con- 
vinced by the argument of Fielding’s fine en- 
thusiasm for life and his epic tolerance, that 
virtue and instinct may be identical.” 

“If Fielding was the Hogarth, Smollett 
was the Gilray of novelists,” says Mr. Jack- 
son. His picaresque narratives were not orig- 
inal in form, but nevertheless they are an im- 
portant link in the evolution of the English 
novel. Smollett was the first characterizer 
of sailors in English fiction; and his best 
work, “Roderick Random,” was a terrific dis- 
closure of navy conditions which he investi- 
gated as surgeon’s mate during the Spanish 
expedition of 1740. Carlyle said that the 
only noticeable thing about that expedition was 
the presence of Tobias Smollett. His book 
awakened public feeling and brought about 
reforms. Mr. Jackson writes: 


“His method, like that of a later teacher-nov- 
elist, Zola, was not so much to point to the moral 
of any particular action as to depict human de- 
linquencies in their most lurid colors, and by so 
doing help the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions. . . . Fielding’s realism was a reaction 
against the sentimentalism of Richardson; the 
realism of Smollett is an extension of that of 
Fielding into more material regions. It is more 
like photography. The picaresque novel 
wanted the modern note, such a note as Fielding 
and Richardson and Sterne had put into their 
own works, and this Smollett gave to it.” 


The spirit of Rabelais incarnate in the gen- 
ius of a consumptive Yorkshire parson,—such 
is Mr. Jackson’s characterization of Lawrence 
Sterne. But Sterne was ever a “sly Rabelais” 
—a “Rabelais veiled’—who gained his ends 
by “heaping hint upon hint, suggestion upon 
suggestion, where the creator of ‘Gargantua’ 
piled up mountains of fact upon mountains of 
indiscretion.” “Tristram Shandy” introduced 
the third distinct type of novel into English 
literature,—the novel without a plot. This 
master-work of Sterne’s is simply a section 
of life seen through an unique temperament. 
There is not even a hero in the book. “Tris- 
tram, who tells the tale, never really becomes 
an embodied personality,” says Mr. Jackson; 
“he is like Wordsworth’s cuckoo—a wander- 
ing voice. But such a voice as literature had 
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From a portrait by W. Strang. 
THE DISCOVERER OF THE SKY-SCRAPER BEAU- 
TIFUL 

“Joseph Pennell,’ says Henry Tyrrell, “is the discov- 
erer—one might almost say the inventor—of the sky- 
scraper beautiful. He has etched twentieth-century Man- 
hattan with the same spontaneity that he did in former 
days old London, classic Italy, and romantic, legendary 
Spain.” 
never heard before.” It even spoke a new 
kind of English; for Sterne did something 
more in “Tristram” than produce a new lit- 
erary form, he invented a written colloquial 
language. 

After these extremes of realism came the 
inevitable reaction, a romantic revival; and in 
Sir Walter Scott we have the perfect flow- 
ering of the first period of that revival. “His 
was the final word,” writes Mr. Jackson, “the 
complete symbol, of a simple acceptance of 
life and all its trials and experiences as part 
of a great adventure.” Scott’s poems and 
novels are one stupendous epic of an ideal 
feudalism; he inaugurated the era of the im- 
personal novel; yet his greatest work in mod- 
ern literature, according to Mr. Jackson, was 
“a vindication of prose as a vehicle for the 
expression of moods which had hitherto been 
largely confined to poetry.” 

Disraeli and Bulwer Lytton each contrib- 
uted something essential to the making of 
English fiction, Disraeli the first political 


novel in the language, “Vivian Grey.” And 
he was not only the first novelist, but one of 
the first English writers, says Mr. Jackson, 
to realize the coming of an era of the will, 
which reachcs its fullest expression today not 
in novels but in the drama of Bernard Shaw. 
Disraeli, statesman and novelist, wrote always 
with a political intention; and the political 
dream of his life found substance only in his 
novels. Bulwer Lytton introduced the fash- 
ionable romance, the dandy hero, a new 
prophetic note, and the occult. But the novels 
of both Bulwer and Disraeli were manifes- 
tations of the bizarre. 

Scott’s true successor in national popular- 
ity and greatness was Charles Dickens. But 
a different world inspired his genius. Mr. 
Jackson says: 


“Dickens was to the townsmen of his day (and 
of our day), in a very real sense, what the bal- 
lad singer was to the peasantry of the past. He 
provided a medium for that community of feel- 
ing which is the great need of social life. He 
wrote for a people who had been separated from 
their traditions by the great change which the 
industrial era had brought about, and who were 
beginning to realize that they were no longer 
peasants and craftsmen, but citizens and workers. 
Charles Dickens was the first writer to inter- 
pret the moods and sentiments of this new race; 
he gave articulation to their aspirations, and 
found a local hab:tation and a name for their 
antipathies. And he did this in a new way. 
His method was in many ways that of all the 
great novelists; indeed, it was in the school of 
Richardson, Fielding and Smollett that he learnt 
his craft; but to their imagination and humor, 
to their observation and skill in the use of 
words, he added a genial note which was hitherto 
unknown in letters, and which came like a revela- 
tion to a people who had been offered nothing 
for their forgotten ballads but the distant liter- 
ature of the study or the ribald stories of the gut- 
ter. Dickens was one of themselves, and he 
wrote with a fine sympathy and a first-hand 
knowledge of their habits.” 


Dickens contributed no new form to the 
art of novel-writing; his special gift was 
characterization. In ‘Pickwick,’ he pro- 
duced a masterpiece of the picaresque, but he 
risked sacrificing every other novel he wrote 
on the altar of plot, says Mr. Jackson. His 
works, like Scott’s, fill the mind, not with 
varied forms, but “like one gigantic novel.” 
As Scott’s are the epic of an imaginary feuda- 
lism, so Dickens’s are the epic of a workaday 
capitalistic London—and their keynote is so- 
cial reform. 

Dickens’s great .rival, Thackeray, also went 
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back to the old masters for his models, and 
from Fielding he learned the art of ironic 
realism. “His attitude towards the literary 
tastes of his period,” writes Mr. Jackson, “was 
much the same as that of Fielding toward 
those of his day; in fact, Thackeray was in 
the direct line of descent from the author of 
‘Tom Jones.’ His aim was to restore actual- 
ity to fiction. And ‘Vanity Fair’ was as much 
a protest against sentimentalism and sham 
heroics as ‘Joseph Andrews.” But it is Mr. 
Jackson’s opinion that Thackeray is the more 
conscious artist of the two in that he did 
not poke fun at a single object of attack, as 
Fielding did of “Pamela,” but created the 
reality as he conceived it, thus pointing his 
moral by personal example. 

In the works of George Meredith, Mr. Jack- 
son finds “to a very considerable extent the 
consummation and full expression of the tra- 
dition of the English novel, but with a dif- 
ference.” Meredith took the form of the older 
novelists, but he introduced the element of 
philosophy in place of their moral fervor. His 
novels are the very essence of philosophic 
comedy; they compel thought; which is the 
reason, Mr. Jackson thinks, for their un- 
popularity, far more than any alleged ob- 
scurity of style. Meredith is the first great 
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novelist who did not meet with popular suc- 
cess. Mr. Jackson writes: 


“The difference between his novels and the 
novels of his predecessors in the art is not so 
much a difference in matter as a difference in 
mind. The earlier novelists, as we have seen, 
had purposes other than writing entertaining 
stories. But in every case their purpose has 
been confined to conduct and human conditions. 
They have either been moralists or reformers. 
George Meredith is also concerned about such 
things, but his concern extends beyond these ex- 
ternals into the mind. His aim is not so much 
to be a mentor of conduct or a dictator of re- 
form as a leader of thought. That is why his 
novels have failed in arousing anything like wide- 
spread popular interest. 


Such a consummation of the English novel 
does not mean that the art will now die out, 
or merely repeat in varying forms what has 
already been accomplished, only that it will 
move, as Mr. Jackson says, “to another realm 
of consciousness, and engage itself with an- 
other set of ideas.” And this change can al- 
ready be seen, especially in the popular gen- 
ius of H. G. Wells, who, more than any other 
contemporary English novelist, continues the 
tradition of writing primarily “to inform, to 
interpret, and to correct.” 





PENNELL’S MASTERLY ETCHINGS 


OF “THE AMERI- 


CAN SCENE” 


ENRY JAMES and Joseph Pen- 

nell, self-expatriated Americans 
H both, have lately given us, each 

in his own medium, an impres- 

sion of “The American Scene,” 
as viewed after years of absence on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. James’s revelation 
was esoteric; it could only be enjoyed by the 
cultured few. But Mr. Pennell’s etchings are 
so simple and vivid that a child can appreciate 
them. They consist of studies of New York 
and Pittsburg, and they are praised by art con- 
noisseurs as the best work of their kind ever 
done. 

It is fitting that an American should have 
felt so keenly and transcribed so faithfully 
the beauty of the “skyscraper” and the Pitts- 
burg forge, and since Whistler died too soon 
to do the work, who more appropriately than 
Joseph Pennell, his friend and biographer, 
could have taken up the task? There are 
some who place Pennell as an architectural 
etcher even above Whistler. It is certain that 


Whistler would have set the stamp of his ap- 
proval on these wonderful etchings, conceived 
and executed in the maturity of Pennell’s 
powers. 

When Mr. Pennell came to America in 
search of artistic material, he found himself 
very little impressed by our recognized “show- 
pieces.” The old City Hall of New York, 
Grace Church and Central Park were “all 
very well in their way,” but the same things, 
or things very similar, may be seen in almost 
any other civilized capital. What really im- 
pressed him were the towering piles of “sky- 
scrapers,” each one of them like a whole 
street set on end. He saw in them an authen- 
tic expression of the American spirit—archi- 
tecture erected not in infitation of anything 
else, but in harmony with American needs. 
These cloud-capped structures, with their im- 
posing natural approaches, appealed to him in 
their ensemble, rather than in their isolation. 
“It needs old Trinity Church,” he has re- 
marked, “with its slender Gothic spire and 
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Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Company 


“TRINITY CHURCH” 
(By Joseph Pennell) 


“It needs old Trinity Church,” Mr. Pennell has remarked, “with its slender Gothic spire and mossy church- 
yard to nestle round the cliff-like piles of architecture and connect them with the earth and human life.” 1n_ this 
environment “the sky-scraper has power to change the face of the greatest American city from crude ugliness 
to irregular loveliness, and with the varying glamor of sunrise or sunset, storm or fog, velvet shadow or elec- 
trical illumination, New York grows into a city of enchantment with a wondrous, fleeting, mysterious beauty.” 
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“THE STOCK EXCHANGE” 
(By Joseph Pennell) 











“In these buildings,” 


To erect donjons 
of twenty-five stories, to superimpose business offices therein, to exalt above the city the omnipotence of money as the 
tower of the feudal castle was exalted of yore above the surrounding country—what exact and happy symbolism is 
this! Our ignorance has fondly maintained, hitherto, that the Yankees possess no personal art. 


says Paul Adam, the French novelist, “the force of America is concentrated. 


Here 


is the refutation.” 
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Courtesy of The International Studio 
“PALISADES AND PALACES” 
(By Joseph Pennell) 


A memorable contrast between the cliffs of New yersey 
and the towering structures of Manhattan. 


mossy churchyard—the prim, Colonial City 
Hall, the harbor filled with shipping—Battery 
Park and Bowling Green, to nestle round the 
cliff-like piles of architecture and connect 
them with the earth and human life. Given 
these environments, the skyscraper has power 
to change the face of the greatest American 
city from crude ugliness to irregular loveli- 
ness, and with the varying glamor of sunrise 
or sunset, storm or fog, velvet shadow or elec- 
trical illumination, New York grows into a 
city of enchantment with a wondrous fleeting, 
mysterious beauty.” 

Such was the vision out of which Joseph 
Pennell created. His etchings speak for them- 
selves. “He is the discoverer, one might al- 
most say the inventor,” says Henry Tyrrell, 
in the New York World, “of the skyscraper 
beautiful. He has etched twentieth century 
Manhattan with the same spontaneity that he 
did in former days old London, classic Italy, 
and romantic, legendary Spain.” And Wal- 
ter Conrad Arensberg has declared in the 
New York Evening Post: 


“Pennell’s manner is distinctive. Originally 
his work was characterized by a certain sharpness 
and definiteness of line. Now, however, for the 
sake of atmospheric suggestion, the lines are 
broken and wavering, and the touch has a kind 
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of accidental happiness that never seems pre- 
meditated and yet is always completely expres- 
sive. The total effect is always magnificently 
atmospheric. The drawing of the buildings has 
the beauty and strength of structure, and at the 
same time it is suffused by the air and the light 
and the dark. No one has so splendidly rendered 
the different effects of sunlight on stone, the tired 
dull glare of the late afternoon, the brilliant hard 
white, the ivory softness, and the glorifying 
vagueness of the play of light and shade.” 


One critic, Mr. Hans W. Singer, in The In- 
ternational Studio, goes so far as to say: 


“T personally place Mr. Pennell’s style of ar- 
chitectural etching even above Whistler’s. Whist- 
ler’s undying glory was that of the great inno- 
vator, of the developer of a true style, at once 
full of taste and logical. But his interest was 
centered, I should say exclusively, in the beauty 
of his interpretation. The subject as such had 
no real claim upon him. Thus is happens that 
his etchings are essentially the same, whether he 
works in Venice, or in Brussels, or in London. 
Mr. Pennell’s convention of black-and-white for 
architecture is, to my taste, just as beautiful 
as that of Whistler. But over and above that, 
he possesses an extraordinary power of grasping 
the possibilities of subject. How intensely Span- 
ish are his Toledo plates, and how clearly do they 
bring to light the very essence of their character— 
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Courtesy of The International Studio 
“BiLeeL” 


Pennell’s portrayal of the Edgar Thompson works in 


Pittsburg. One of a trio representing the three great 
national passwords—Coal, Oil, Steel. 
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Courtesy of The International Studio 


“OIL” 


A Pennell etching showing the Standard Oil Works on the Jersey shore opposite Staten 


if we may speak of a building or of a view as 
possessing character! That he has the refined 


sense of the poet to see beauty, where ordinary 
mortals cannot penetrate beyond the commonplace, 
is a gift by itself.” 

Of Pennell at work, we get this picture, by 
his friend Frederick Keppel, in an article in 


the New York Outlook: 


“To have seen Mr. Penneli at work etching a 
plate is a thing to remember. He loves to depict 
the towering buildings of crowded city streets. 
Most etchers of such subjects would make a pre- 
liminary sketch on the spot and afterward toil 
laboriously over the copper plate in the retirement 
of their studios; but Mr. Pennell takes a far 
more direct course, and one which would discon- 
cert almost any other artist. He chooses his 
place in the crowded street, and stands there 
quite undisturbed by the rush of passers-by or 
by the idlers who stand and stare at him or at 
his work. Taking quick glances at the scene 
he is depicting, he rapidly draws his lines with 
the etching-needle upon the copper plate which 
he holds in his other hand, and, what to me seems 
an astonishing tour de force, he never hesitates 
one instant in selecting the exact spot on his plate 
where he is about to draw some vital line of 
picture, each line of it being a ‘learned stroke’ 
such as Seymour Haden insists upon.” 


Mr. Pennell, it is interesting to recall, was 
born in Philadelphia, in 1860. He studied at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; mar- 
ried an American woman, the talented Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell; and went to Europe, in 
1884. The young couple settled in London, 
and began their notable artistic and literary 
careers. During the years that followed, Mr. 
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Pennell won world-wide fame by his draw- 
ings and etchings. ‘He has drawn our cathe- 
drals,” says one London writer, “and nearly 
everything that is picturesque in our London 
streets; he has represented the most beautiful 
scenes of our principal river; he has drawn 
the mountains of Scotland and of Wales, and 
the lowlands and broads of our eastern coun- 
ties; while on the Continent there is hardly 
any land, or people, that he has nct made 
some record of. From Paris he has brought 
some of his finest drawings; and in divers 
parts of France he has made tours for artis- 
tic purposes; so has he in Spain, and in Italy 
—his Italian pictures, ! believe, first made him 
known to us here. He has drawn in Holland, 
in Germany, and in Russia; he has set graphi- 
cally before us the life of the Jew in Poland, 
and of the gipsy in Hungary.” 

As a controversialist in matters concerning 
art and artists, Mr. Pennell has also made 
something of a reputation. It was he who 
discovered and first proclaimed the extraor- 
dinary talent of Aubrey Beardsley, and it was 
he who set a new valuation on the neglected 
work of Charles Keene and Daniel Vierge. 
“A positive personality,” Mr. Keppel tells us, 
“he was himself from the beginning, and he 
will remain so to the end. His intercourse of 
twenty years with many distinguished people 
in London has not imparted to his speech even 
a trace of the London accent, nor have the 
more ornate and ceremonious manners of his 
British and Continental friends changed him 
in the least from the simple and kindly young 
Philadelphian whom I first knew.” 
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“NEW RELIGION” 


m—<—~y HE latest pronunciamento of Dr. 

Charles W. Eliot, president 

- emeritus of Harvard University, 
outlining his idea of the “new 
religion” that the twentieth cen- 
tury is to adopt, has had a distinctly frigid re- 
ception. It commends itself, apparently, as lit- 
tle to the religious as to the lay mind. Dr. 
Eliot was known to be liberal in his religious 
outlook, but his utterance reveals him as 
radical. When he pleads for the abolition 
of church sacraments he offends Christian 
susceptibilities everywhere. When he says, 
“In the new religion there will be no deifi- 
cation of remarkable human beings,” he 
strikes at the belief in the deity of Christ. 
When he adds, “In the new religion there 
will be no supernatural element; it will place 
no reliance on any sort of magic or miracle,” 
he almost seems to go over to free- 
thought. These quotations, it is true, repre- 
sent the most extreme points in an argument 
that, on the whole, tries to harmonize the 
radical and conservative positions. There 
are some who find in it nothing specially sub- 
versive. “My father,” the Rev. Samuel W. 
Eliot, of Newark, N. J., is quoted as saying, 
“has simply enunciated the principles of the 
Unitarian faith—that which is adhered to by 
President Taft.” But the vast majority of 
commentators take a very different attitude. 

Dr. Eliot’s much-discussed views were for- 
mulated during the course of an address deliv- 
ered before the Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. The paper will appear in full in 
the October issue of the Harvard Theological 
Review. From advance sheets of that publi- 
cation we present a revised summary. 

“You have been studying this year,” Dr. 
Eliot told his hearers at the outset, “about 
changed views of the nature of the world 
and of man and increased knowledge, and 
new ideas of God; you have learned that 
social progress has modified the function of 
churches, and of the most recent views con- 
cerning the conservation of energy. From 
these and other indications you must believe 
that religion is not a fixed, but a fluent, thing, 
and that it changes from century to century. 
The increase of knowledge in the nineteenth 
century far outstripped that of preceding cen- 


THE 


PROPOUNDED BY DR. ELIOT 


turies; and the religion of a multiude of hu- 
mane persons in the twentieth century may 
be called without inexcusable exaggeration a 
‘new religion.’ ” 

Dr. Eliot went on to explain, first, what 
this religion will not be; and, second, what 
it may reasonably be expected to be: 


“The new religion will not be based on author- 
ity, either spiritual or temporal; the present gen- 
eration are willing to be led, but not driven. As 
a rule, the Christian Churches have relied on 
authority. But there is now a tendency toward 
liberty that is progressive, and among educated 
men irresistible. In the new religion there will be 
no personification of forces of nature; there will 
be no deification of remarkable human beings, and 
the gods will not be racial or tribal. Again, the 
new religion will not be propitiatory, sacrificial 
or expiatory.” 


Then followed an exposition of the more 
positive side of the new creed. Its “central 
thought” was thus defined: 


“The new thought of God will be its most char- 
acteristic element. The twentieth century ac- 
cepts literally St. Paul’s statement: ‘In Him we 
live and move and have our being.’ This new 
religion is thoroughly monotheistic. God is so 
absolutely immanent that no med.ation is needed 
between Him and the least particle of His crea- 
tion. In his moral attributes He is for every man 
the multiplication to infinity of all the noblest, 
tenderest, and most potent qualities which that 
man has ever seen or imagined in a human being. 

“The central thought of the new religion will 
be a humane and worthy idea of God, thoroughly 
consistent with the nineteenth century revelations 
concerning man arid nature, and with all the 
tenderest and loveliest teachings which have come 
down to us from the past.” 


Some of the points in Dr. Eliot’s further 
exposition were as follows: 


“The new religion will not think of God as an 
enlarged and glorified man, or a_ king, or a 
patriarch. It will not deal chiefly with sorrow and 
death, but with joy and life. It will believe in 
no malignant powers. 

“This religion rejects the idea that man is an 
alien in the world or a fallen being who is hope- 
lessly wicked. 

“Tt will be an all-saints religion. 
all strong and lovely human beings. 


It will respect 
It will have 
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no place for metaphysical complexities or for 
mysteries. 

“In the new religion there will be no super- 
natural element. In all its theory and in all its 
practice it will be completely natural. It will 
place no reliance on any sort of magic, or miracle, 
or other violation of, or exception to, the laws 
of nature. It will perform no magical rites, use 
no occult process, count on no abnormal inter- 
ventions of supernal powers, and admit no pos- 
session of supernatural gifts by any tribe, class, 
or family of men, whether transmitted or con- 
ferred. It will admit no sacraments, except those 
which are the visible, spiritual grace, or of a 
natural, hallowed custom. It may preserve his- 
torical rites and ceremonies which in times past 
have represented the expectation of magical or 
miraculous effects; but it will be content with 
natural interpretations of such rites and cere- 
monies. Its priests will be men naturally inter- 
ested in religious thought, possessing unusual 
gifts of speech on devotional subjects, and trained 
in the best methods of improving the social and 
industrial conditions of human life. There will 
always be need of such public teachers and 
spiritual leaders, heralds, and prophets. It should 
be observed, however, that many happenings and 
processes which were formerly regarded as super- 
natural have, with the increase of knowledge, 
come to be regarded as completely natural. The 
line between the supposed natural and the sup- 
posed supernatural is, therefore, not fixed, but 
changeable. 

“The new religion will not attempt to reconcile 
men and women to present ills by promises of 
future blessedness, either for themselves or for 
others. Such promises have done infinite mis- 
chief in the world, by inducing men to be patient 
under sufferings or deprivations against which 
they should have incessantly struggled. The ad- 
vent of a just freedom for the mass of mankind 
has been delayed for centuries by just this effect 
of compensatory promises issued by the churches. 
The new religion will approach the whole sub- 
ject of evil from another side, that of resistance 
and prevention. 

“The new religion will magnify and laud God’s 
love, and will not teach condemnation for the 
mass of mankind. The true end of all religions 
and philosophy is to teach man to serve his fel- 
low-man, and this religion will do this increasing- 
ly. It will not be bound to dogma or creed; its 
workings will be simple, but its field of action 
limitless. Its discipline will be training in the 
development of co-operative good-will. 

“Again and again different bodies of people 
such as Spiritualists and Christian Scientists have 
set up new cults. But the mass of people stay by 
the church. Since there will be undoubtedly 
more freedom in this century, it may be argued 
that it will be difficult to unite all religiously 
minded people; but such unity can be accomplish- 
ed on this basis—the doctrine of an immanent 
and loving God and service to one’s fellow-man, 
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There are already many signs of extensive co- 
operation. 

“The twentieth century religion is in harmony 
with the great secular movements of modern so- 
ciety—democracy, individualism, social idealism, 
the zeal for education, the spirit of research, the 
modern tendency to welcome the new, the fresh 
powers of preventive medicine, and the recent 
advances in busines and industrial ethics. Its 
essential agreement with the direct, personal 
teachings of Jesus, as they are reported in the 
Gospels, makes the revelation He gave to man- 
kind seem more wonderful than ever.” 


Such is the statement that has startled the 
American religious world by its boldness and 
heterodoxy. That it is “new” in any real 
sense is generally denied. That it is pro- 
foundly significant, as coming from a man 
who is regarded by many as “our first citi- 
zen,” “the most eminent teacher and scholar 
in America,” is as universally admitted. 

Religious comment on the “new religion” 
is for the most part actually caustic. Bishop 
McFaul, of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Trenton, N. J., asseverates that Dr. Eliot has 
not the right even to call himself a Chris- 
tian. The Bishop continues (as quoted in the 


Trenton Evening Times) : 


“Dr. Eliot says that the ‘religion of the future’ 
will be bound by no dogma or creed. In that 
case it will be a sort of jellyfish religion. It will 
be hard to find, hard to catch, and difficult to re- 
tain, It will be chartless, rudderless. 

“T am amazed when I hear men of reputed 
learning talking of religion without dogma or 
creed. It is like talking of building a house 
without a foundation. Where is the art or the 
science that is not furnished with principles? 
How can any religion exist unless it has funda- 
mental doctrines? 

“The doctor adds that there will be no super- 
natural element in the new religion; that it will 
place no reliance upon anything but the laws of 
nature. Then it will certainly not be Christianity, 
and it will not recognize a supernatural God. 
It will simply be a sort of refined paganism. Dr. 
Eliot has substantiated my charges against the 
infidel professors. I am very thankful for his 
kindness.” 


America, the new Roman Catholic weekly, 
devotes a leading article of three columns to 
the “Eliot prophecy.” It rejoices in the fact 
that “Dr. Eliot has spoken out.” “Gradually,” 
it observes, “the Protestant is going on rec- 
ord, repudiating the faith that is not in him.” 
The New York Freeman’s Journal remarks: 


“In this new religion, says the ex-president of 
Harvard University, ‘there will be no supernatural 
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element; it will place no reliance on anything 
but the laws of nature.’ 


“As God is the only supernatural, this proposed 
new religion is atheism or pantheism. There is 
no alternative; it is no God or All-god. Against 
both these errors Christianity stands like a wall 
of adamant. By Christianity we mean the Cath- 
olic Church.” 


This asperity is not confined to the Roman 
Catholic press; it is equally marked in Pro- 
testant journals. The Boston Watchman 
(Baptist), insists that in rejecting the super- 
natural Dr. Eliot denies not only the most es- 
sential element of Christianity but the most 
essential element in religion. “Without a be- 
lief in the supernatural,” it says, “there is no 
possibility of true worship, and without wor- 
ship there is no religion.” The Boston Metho- 
dist organ, Zion’s Herald, adds: 


“We have very high regard for President Eliot 
on many lines, but we earnestly protest against 
such eccentric, destructive, and greatly harmful 
utterances on a subject so sacred. He is erratic, 
wholly unsound, and heterodox in his views. 
Does he know how deeply he will grieve many 
devout Christian people when he says that his 
new religion will have ‘no sacraments?’ If he 
means anything, he can mean nothing less than 
that his new religion will reject the observance 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, with its 
divine assurance, comfort, and fellowship. This 
is needlessly rash and irreverent speech. 

“Dr. Eliot’s ‘New Religion’ is not a religion, 
and does not warrant such characterization. It 
has no seat of authority, no redemptive power, 
no pardon or restraint for sin, passion, or an- 
imalism, no consolation here, and no heaven here- 
after. His declarations reveal the man in his 
attitude toward Christianity as no previous ut- 
terance does. It confirms what we have often 
said, that, tho eminent in so many ways, he is 
not, nor can he be, from his peculiar constitution 
and experience, a religious leader. This real 
revelation of himself should cause some good men 
who have been so greatly and dangerously in- 
fluenced by him to pause.” 


The New York Churchman (Protestant 
Episcopal), is astonished by the “unexpected 
naiveté” of Dr. Eliot’s utterance, and the New 
York Christian Advocate (Methodist Episco- 
pal), speculates on the eccentricities of emi- 
nent men who, having long been tied down to 
positions of responsibility and authority, sow 
mental “wild oats” as soon as they emerge 
into a larger world. It says further: 


“We have looked in vain through this ‘New 
Religion’ in embryo for the words ‘divine for- 
giveness,’ for the word ‘prayer,’ for any word 


that Christ spoke for the consolation of human 
beings who love life but know that they must die, 
who -are conscious of sin and made cowards by 
conscience, for the sinner who feels his guilt 
and moral powerlessness, or for the millions trod- 
den under foot by inexorable conditions, and the 
countless millions with a bad heredity born into 
a depressing or crushing environment. For the 
‘New Religion’ will have only ‘the laws of nature!’ 

“Is the ‘New Religion’ to throw away ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest?’ Or even “The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many?” 
Or ‘Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom?’ Or 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth; 

but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven; . . . for where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also?’ 

“There are sayings of Christ which can never 
die—the Sermon on the Mount, His description 
of His coming to judge the world, the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, and the parable of the 
Good Samaritan; the story of the penitent thief, 
and His words upon the cross. 

“What will come of it?” 


The secular press are as severe as the relig- 
ious in their criticisms of the new gospel. The 
New York Times calls it “pragmatic panthe- 
ism,” and traces the influence of Prof. Will- 
iam James in Dr. Eliot’s utterance. “We 
fear,” it says, “no martyr will ever give his 
blood as the seed of Dr. Eliot’s religion.” 


“Yet all the world’s great religions, the re- 
ligions that have lived and influenced the minds 
and the conduct of men, have had their martyrs. 
A religion of the common good, of the brother- 
hood of man, of the love of God and one’s neigh- 
bor is beautiful, but as Dr. Eliot formulates his 
creed, it fails somehow to take hold on the imag- 
ination, and in a purely intellectualistic soil no re- 
ligion can strike its roots deep enough to find the 
water of life. 

“The new religion is to make men _ happier 
here, but says nothing about a hereafter. Good 
works are not necessarily of any religion, cer- 
tainly they cannot constitute a religion. We can 
go on doing good and loving our neighbor under 
the old forms. So that it comes to this, that 
there is nothing in Dr. Eliot’s new religion to 
take hold of the hearts of the multitude, nothing 
to bring devotees, hardly anything to bring con- 
verts. There is no spontaneity, no vital quality, 
nothing to drive the old faith out of any man’s 
mind or to take its place if driven out, nothing 
to comfort the dying. It comes pretty near to 
being pure verbalism, like so many other theories 
of the philosophers. All of which tends to show 
the inadequacy of pragmatism in moral and spirit- 
ual emergencies.” 
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So much for the negative side of the crit- 
icism evoked. On the other side of the scale 
are some vital and influential voices. Dr. 
George W. Knox, professor of the Philosophy 
of Religions in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, characterizes Dr. Eliot’s address as “a 
very able summary of what the intelligent men 
of the present day think, whether they are in 
or out of the churches.” He says further: 


“Perhaps they have never formulated their 
thoughts and would not, if you asked them, ad- 
mit that such is really their belief. But yet it is 
such ideas as these which really influence their 
lives. ; 

“Dr. Eliot is right in what he says of the decay 
of authority. The growth of democracy all over 
the world, the increase in scientific habits of 
thought, which demand proof, and not assertion, 
and the universal feeling that the race is steadily 
progressing, which now for the first time for 
many centuries, is dominant, make men refuse 
to take things on the strength of mere authority, 
however high.” 


The Christian Register, the Boston Unitar- 
ian weekly, regards Dr. Eliot’s utterance as 
“a frank, concise and thorogoing exposition of 
ethical and religious principles,” which “can- 


not fail to produce a profound impression.” 
The Boston Congregationalist protests against 


“ill-natured attacks” made on ex-President 
Eliot because of his prophecy. It should be 
judged, The Congregationalist thinks, in the 
light not of what he sees in the present, but 
in “the ultimate future.” The Outlook says: 


“Tt often happens with the preacher that 
what he affirms is obscured by what he denies; 
and that his positive message fails of effect 
because fe has minzled with it his doubts and 
disbeliefs. This, we think, is likely to be true 
of Mr. Eliot’s address. And what is obscured in 
this instance is that, at a time when men of 
intellectual power like Haeckel are declaring that 
the ‘creating divinity’ of the universe is the ‘mo- 
bile cosmic ether,’ and that the ultimate fact of 
life is not a personal God but ‘animateu atoms,’ 
and when men of intellectual power like Metch- 
nikoff are declaring that there is no such thing 
as unselfish service, but that the true spring of 
all conduct is enlightened selfishness, a man of 
science, who for forty years has been president 
of one of the great universities of the world, 
who has been steadfast and immovable in his 
advocacy of free research, and who is not a 
theologian and does not evén profess to be a 
religious leader, declares that the religion of the 
future is to be a religion of love to God and 
service of men.” 
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One of the best defenses of Dr. Eliot’s posi- 
tion appears in the New York American 
from the pen of Elbert Hubbard. He declares 
that: 


“The truths that Dr, Eliot now expresses were 
first uttered by Pythagoras six hundred years be- 
fore Christ; by Socrates; by Jesus of Nazareth; 
by Seneca the Aristocrat; by Epictetus the Slave; 
by Marcus Aurelius the Roman Emperor; by 
Hypatia the first Martyr to the New Thought— 
torn limb from limb in a Christian Church; in de- 
gree by Cassiodorus; by St. Benedict and Francis 
of Assisi; by Bruno and Galileo; by David Hime; 
by Thomas Paine, Benjamin Franklin and Thom- 
as Jefferson; by Voltaire and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

“All these stood for the grandeur of the human 
intellect, and the sweet reasonableness of allow- 
ing men to use their brains. And against them, 
the Church, the Army and the State have ever 
been in league. For them the hemlock was brew- 
ed, the cross erected, the scaffold built ; dungeons, 
fetters, gyves, hunger, disgrace, were their por- 
tion, and for them the fagot fires lighted the 
heavens. 

“The few who escaped torture did so only 
by veiling their thoughts and saying things in 
a language which the many could not understand. 
All this down to the days of Robert Ingersoll, 
who sacrificed nothing but the governorship of 
Illinois. 

“Dr. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, is 
the most conspicuous intellectual figure before 
the American people today. His position is one 
of singular dignity. 

“A million intellectuals in America look to him 
for guidance. For them he keys the Cosmic 
Symphony. 

“Dr. Eliot has always been a conservative, in 
the sense that he has conserved everything which 
is valuable, never tearing down the scaffolding 
as long as it was needed. He represents the es- 
tablished order. He keeps step with the proces- 
sion. He is in the front rank—but never ahead 
of it. He is a mouthpiece, not of radicals or 
idealists or dreamers, but of practical, educated 
men of affairs. 

“He is a teacher of teachers. 

“His social and intellectual position is secure 
and unassailable. 

“So much for the maa. 

“As for the audience to whom he delivered his 
pronunciamento, it was, bear in mind, a divinity 
school, made up of preachers, old and young, 
representing various Protestant denominations. 

“And now comes a man who has been at the 
head of Harvard College for just forty years, 
and explains to the students of this divinity school 
that its teachings of the supernatural have been 
founded on a fallacy, and that God is the Great 
Unconscious, working toward the Conscious, with 
man as His chiefest instrument.” 
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ETHICAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN MODERN BUSI- 
NESS 


HE unparalleled industrial ex- 
pansion of recent years, the 
ei constant aggregation of capital 
into vast corporations, the com- 
plex questions arising in regard 
to public franchises and transportation, have 
all brought in their train ethical as well as 
economic problems; and, as usually happens 
in connection with periods of sudden commer- 
cial development, much moral confusion and 
wrongdoing have resulted. The shortcomings 
of our business men have been described and 
denounced in magazine articles by the so- 
called “muck-rakers,’ Thomas W. Lawson, 
Linco'n Steffens and the rest, but as yet the 
efforts made to formulate a new code of 
ethics meeting the new situation have been 
sporadic and unsatisfactory. No comprehen- 
sive grasp of the problems involved has been 
shown. ; 

With a view to shedding some real light 
on the vexed question of business ethics, Mr. 
Edward D. Page, a New York business man, 
inaugurated last year at the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale University a course of 
six lectures on “Morals in Modern Business.” 
He opened the course himself, and was fol- 
lowed by George W. Alger, a New York 
lawyer whose writings have won the com- 
mendation of ex-President Roosevelt; Henry 
Holt, the New York publisher; Alonzo Bar- 
ton Hepburn, ex-Controller of the Currency; 
Edward W. Bemis, Mayor Johnson’s civic 
adviser in Cleveland, and James McKeen, an 
authority on trusts and corporations. The 
addresses have lately been published in book 
form.* 

Each of the speeches is concerned with the 
questions, What are the actual evils of our 
present economic stage, and How shall they 
be met? The point of view is that of high- 
minded business men. The “trusts” figure 
frequently in the discussion, and are declared 
not as black as they have been painted. The 
general tone is optimistic. 

Mr. Page, in particular, protests against an 
over-pessimistic reading of the facts. He re- 
calls the statement of a noted lawyer that the 
corruption of modern commerce is appalling; 
that it is the rule for business men to be 


*Morats 1n Mopvern Business. Addresses Delivered in 
the Page Lecture Series, 1908, before the Senior Class 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 


either cheating or, on the sly, devising plans 
to follow such open dishonesty as can be prac- 
ticed without incurring the penalties of the 
law. “For,” said he, “my office is crowded 
with those who either want me to get them 
out of the consequences of their misdeeds, or 
to tell them how far they can go along 
crooked lines without getting into jail.” In 
line with this lawyer’s statement was that of 
a careworn physician who, in response to an 
inquiry as to the causes of his attitude of de- 
jection, said: “I’m blue because my work 
bears in upon me the conviction that a world 
where not more than one man in ten is even 
reasonably healthy can never be a_ happy 
one.” 

These opinions, Mr. Page declares, are typ- 
ical instances of what may be termed “the 
professional bias.” They could only have 
been uttered by men whose absorption in a 
part of a subject prevents that knowledge of 
the whole upon which depends, as Herbert 
Spencer has said, a correct understanding 
even of the part. Mr. Page goes on to ask 
the following questions: 


“Is our commerce, our finance, so morally rot- 
ten; honeycombed with dishonesty and cunning 
fraud? Does the intending purchaser, whether 
at wholesale or at retail, expect to be defrauded 
of his money when he approaches the store at 
which he is intending to trade? Is his ordinary 
attitude, after he has found out the nature of 
the article which he has bought, that of one who 
will never buy again of that establishment; or 
of a pleased customer who is likely to stop again 
with the seller and to recommend his wares to 
others ? 

“How long would any of our great producers 
remain in business could he not depend upon a 
continuous demand for his product by those who 
felt they had not been deceived in the goods 
they had previously bought? And how would 
it be possible for distributing houses to keep on 
doing business with the same people for ten, 
twenty or may be forty years, unless fair and 
honorable dealing were so customary that it 
could be taken for granted? Is it not a matter 
of common knowledge, founded on common sense, 
that, other things being equal, men will prefer to 
trade with those who treat them squarely and 
will avoid those who have cheated them? 

“Insurance against dishonesty is as common 
as against any othér catastrophe; the companies 
stake their business upon the high estimate that 
their risks are 98 per cent honest and the profits 
of their business show that this is true, Of 
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credits extended by commercial houses the over- 
whelming majority are paid as a matter of course; 
the losses by bad debts would be enormous at 
3 per cent of the transactions; their common 
average range is from 1/10 to % of one per cent; 
and the premiums of the credit insurance com- 
panies are based on this experience.” 


There are genuine evils, however, Mr. 
Page admits, resulting from the present cor- 
porate régime; and he specifies a few: 


“(1) Unreasonable and arbitrary practices of 
the railroads in dealing with their customers, 
such as 

“(a) Rebates to favored individuals. 

“(b) Practices such as those described in 
Norris’s ‘Octopus’ which have justly incensed the 
victims of uncontrolled monopoly. 

“(c) Arbitrary attitude of the railroads with 
respect to the service of the communities whose 
sole means of transportation they control. 

“(2) The secret corruption of state and 
municipal legislatures and of public officials at 
some time in their history by nearly every public 
service and railroad corporation in the land. 

“(3) The avoidance of responsibility for 
wrong doing, by reason of the limitation of 
pecuniary and penal liability on the part of officers 
and directors of many corporate enterprises, es- 
pecially of the more important and impressive in 
size, 

“(4) The organization of a few corporate en- 
terprises by professional wrong-doers under the 
cloak of the limited liability so afforded to per- 
petrate deliberate fraud.” 


But while branding these and similar 
phases of corporate activity as “distinctly 
anti-social,” Mr. Page contends that the ex- 
isting laws against combinations have for the 
most part missed the mark. “They have 
even,” he says, “offered inducements for the 
violation of the moral law by reason of the 
unjust economic penalties which fall upon 
the businesses which obey them to the letter ;” 
and he quotes with approval a saying of 
Roosevelt’s that they tend to “make decent 
men violators of law against their wills and 
to put a premium on the behavior of the wil- 
ful wrongdoer.” In this judgment Henry 
Holt concurs. “The crude new legislation,” 
he declares, “has seldom attempted to attack 
the evils in such a way as to leave room for 
the possible benefits; and has been largely 
futile and destructive.” James McKeen ob- 
serves: 


“The trusts, considered as corporate entities, 
are not morally censurable. Whether or not 
anything ethically objectionable exicts in ‘he wor! 
ing of the system depends upon the acts of 
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dividuals. Corporations have no souls, and the 
word criminal cannot be logically applied to cor- 
porate acts. True, a corporation is made to 
respond in damages in civil actions for the harm 
done wrongfully by its agents in the course of 
their employment. But this is widely different 
from punishment for criminal misconduct. And 
yet so furious has been the popular clamor in 
late years that we find legislatures and courts 
treating the corporations themselves as misde- 
meanants, and punishing them by immense fines, 
the burden of which falls upon the innocent mem- 
bers of the corporation just as heavily as upon 
the guilty. It is in the clear elucidation of this 
fallacy that President Woodrow Wilson has 
rendered conspicuous service. The fallacy has 
been often pointed out by others, but by none 
so effectually as by him, in his Jamestown ad- 
dress. He points out that the particular things 
in corporate management which excite moral con- 
demnation must be due to the misconduct of 
individuals. If there be conspiracy, condemned 
as a wrongful corporate conspiracy, the conspir- 
ators must be certain discoverable individuals. 
Hence the aim of remedial legislation and of 
remedial judicial action should be to detect and 
punish the persons who have acted wrongfully. 
It follows that in corporation management, as 
in most other kinds of business activity, there will 
rarely be cause for complaint if the conduct of 
the men responsible for what is done is in pur- 
suance of the dictates of an enlightened con- 
science. Corporations, instead of being the 
natural agents of predatory wealth, are the 
natural instruments whereby a multitude of peo- 
ple of moderate means are enabled to combine, 
and thus to compete with men of great individual 
wealth whose selfish inclinations sometimes make 
them predatory.” 


Mr. Hepburn is impressed by the fact that 
“a man who would be scrupulously honest in 
dealing with another man will take advan- 
tage of the unseen stockholders in a corpora- 
tion or the unseen citizen public, and treat 
them in a most shameful manner.” What is 
needed, he feel, is a quickening of the sense 
of fiduciary responsibility. He says in this 
connection : 


“A banker cannot know what the checks and 
drafts, called exchanges, which pass through his 
bank, represent. He can and should know that 
the individuals and corporations who open ac- 
counts with him are reputable and engaged in 
legitimate enterprise, not only free from dishonor 
but serving a proper demand on the part of the 
community, for then thev are likely to succeed. 

“A bank should not make loans to its offi cers 
save in very exceptional cases, and ther with 
collateral such as to place the lon i? 
in? em, Ctatictinc 
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was brought about by an undue use and abuse 
of the bank’s funds by the insiders—officers and 
directors. . 

“What a bank may not with propriety do, the 
bank’s officers should not do. Tempting under- 
writing is frequently offered to bank officers to 
predispose them favorably to regard loans to 
a syndicate or people interested therein. While 
the promoter is an essential factor in modern 
industrial development and the syndicate simply 
means the union of many to carry out undertak- 
ings manifestly too great for one, they are never- 
theless both under suspicion and should be ap- 
proached only with greatest caution and con- 
servatism. The amount of securities conceived 
by promoters, underwritten by syndicates, as- 
sociated with great names and born into the com- 
mercial world during the past few years and sent 
forth to solicit the confidence of the investing 
public, presents an appalling total—securities in 
good part representing honest enterprise, secur- 
ities in good part also designed to anticipate the 
prosperity of the future, and by foisting them up- 
on an unwary public, yield to their sponsors a 
present price far in excess of their present worth; 
securities, pardon the use of the word, in good 
part also, conceived in iniquity for no other pur- 
pose than to defraud the public of such moneys 
as they might be tempted by specious promise and 
simulated truth to invest.” 


Mr. Alger finds the most flagrant evils of 
our modern industrial system bound up in 
the relation between employer and employee. 
Wage-workers are oppressed; little children 


are compelled to work excessive hours. The 
questions arise: What ought to be done? How 
are the working conditions to be raised to a 
plane of decency? 

There are three possible remedies, he sug- 
gests. One is to enact laws which shall reg- 
ulate the conditions of employment. An- 
other is to encourage the workers to com- 
bine in trade unions. The third is to reach 
the conscience of the employer, to make him 
feel a greater moral responsibility for the 
welfare of his help, to make him anxious to 
improve their condition. This last is the 
method that appeals most strongly to Mr. Al- 
ger. He says: 


“I sometimes wish those of us who are in- 
terested in this particular method of improving 
social conditions would use more often the ex- 
ample of the good rather than the bad employer. 
It is always important to know just what can 
be done under existing business conditions. The 
best way to ascertain what can be done is to see 
what high-class employers are in fact doing and 
to try and make other employers comply with 
a demonstrably practical standard. Some time 
ago one of the officers of a national organization 
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interested in improving working conditions went 
to a New Jersey town to examine the glass man- 
ufactories there, with particular reference to child 
labor. She went about at night, found these 
establishments running full blast, with little chil- 
dren busily engaged carrying bottles to and fro 
all night long. One establishment, however, she 
noticed was dark. The next morning she went 
back to make sure that it was really closed down 
and somewhat to her surprise found it in busy 
operation. The proprietor met her courteously 
and took her through the plant. There were no 
children except those obviously above the legal 
age. The general conditions were good. At the 
end of her visit she said inquiringly, ‘You do not 
run your plant at night?’ ‘No, he answered. 
‘Do you let your fires go out?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘That costs 
you money, doesn’t it?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘These other bot- 
tle makers say they cannot afford to close at 
night and that competition compels them to use 
little children in their work.’ ‘Yes, he replied, 
‘but I do not try to make so much money as my 
friends. I do not like to work at night, nor do 
my employees, nor do I care to rob the schools 
to get my help. My business is profitable enough 
and I am satisfied.’ 

“Now_I say this was an interesting man, but 
while I know, as perhaps many of you know about 
the bad conditions so far as child labor is con- 
cerned in the glass manufactories, which are 
notoriously evil places for children, I cannot 
give you the name of this good employer who 
did not try to make so much money and who still 
‘lived’ in a business sense under the competition 
of his rivals. It would be more useful in the 
campaign against child labor if the facts regard- 
ing this man’s business were publicly known than 
that we should have a good part of the shocking 
details of the employment of children in glass 
factories. For his business would show what a 
glass manufacturer can do if he chooses, under 
existing business conditions, and it would cover 
and meet the plea of economic helplessness so 
often urged by his fellows. Some time we shall 
become wise enough to follow this policy and 
recognize the tremendous social value of such 
employers. There is no more useful man in 
business today than the man who establishes high 
standards and shows that they can be maintained 
in actual practice.” 


Considering next the relation of the pro- 
ducer to his retailer and the public, Mr. Al- 
ger calls attention to what he regards as one 
of the worst features of our present busi- 
ness life: 


“We are just beginning to take measures to 
stop one disheartening form of business com- 
petition, that is, the grafting commission. In 
business I sometimes think that today everybody 
in business wants a commission he is not en- 
titled to on something. In the fight for trade 
even large and prosperous houses have adopted 
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methods which cannot be fairly distinguished 
except for the lack of bloodshed and physical 
risk from the methods of the burglar. The moral 
difference is inappreciable between the burglar 
who enters a man’s house by having an inside 
accomplice who opens a door or a window and 
the producer who gets into the same man’s busi- 
ness establishment down-town by bribing his buy- 
er or purchasing agent to purchase goods. Now 
we must admit that in recent years there has been 
a decided increase in the number of so-called 
commissions of the illegitimate kind offered to or 
demanded by all sorts of employees, purchasing 
agents, buyers and the like in business establish- 
ments. It is a great evil. It is not peculiar to 
producing business. It permeates the whole of 
our commercial and financial life. 

“The buyer must have a commission for treach- 
ery to his employer; the clerk must have his graft, 
and so on up and down the line. The worst of 
it is that this kind of commission has gone on 
for so long that it has become a sort of a custom. 
The drastic methods which are being employed 
are needed to root it out. Public opinion must 
be still further aroused against this prevalent 
form of dishonor, this growth of treachery. We 
are all of us responsible for the lack of an active 
public conscience on this matter. We must quicken 
the individual conscience. We must make com- 
mercial bribery and corporate breach of trust 
odious through public disapproval. We must have 
law which will help us, and we must enforce that 
law. In New York a statute was passed two 
years ago on this subject. The Supreme Court 
speaking of it in a recent decision says: ‘The 
corrupt practice of secretly offering bribes to 
servants, agents and employees to induce them to 
place contracts for their masters or employers had 
spread to such an alarming extent in this State 
that its viciousness and dishonest and demoral- 
izing tendencies attracted the attention of the 
Legislature and it led it to declare it to be a 
misdemeanor to give or receive such a bribe.’ 
This law is good in its way and the enforcement 
of it will produce good results. But after all 
what we really need is law adequate to reach 
not the small fry but the great offenders whose 
success and example cause others to offend, col- 
lege endowing, church building men whose great- 
est public service would be a term in jail.” 


Despite the acknowledged evils in modern 
business, there is no reason for losing cour- 
age or getting cynical, Mr. Alger affirms. 
There are many reasons, he thinks, for ex- 
pecting better things. In a new community— 
and this is what America has been—a man 
looks to immediate profit and takes short 
views of business. He is more eager about 
quick money than about the good name of 
his business. But as community life develops 
this state of mind inevitably changes. The 
man in a particular business expects to stay 


in it and is more inclined to establish per- 
manent relations with the business itself. He 
begins to feel that the “good name of the 
house” is his most valuable asset. Mr. Alger 
concludes: 


“Now I think we can find this same spirit 
and desire for the name of the house growing 
with us. The producer of course has to be in- 
fluenced by the spirit of the retailer, and the 
largest and most substantial retail houses have, 
with few exceptions, this motto, ‘Make a customer 
rather than a sale.’ I am told that in the largest 
retail house in this country, the second in the 
world, the surest road to dismissal is the slight- 
est misrepresentation of goods. 

“We are in the business world losing that dis- 
creditable admiration for ‘smartness’-—that cheap 
combination of shrewdness and guile which in 
years past we so highly esteemed. We are los- 
ing our regard for it because as we take longer 
views of business, as we consider it more as a 
permanent occupation rather than a temporary 
and changing condition, the cheap shrewdness 
of commercial trickery proves itself a failure. 
Solider qualities are today needed for substantial 
business success. In the professions something 
more than money is essential to professional em- 
inence. There are rich shysters and rich quacks, 
but we do not commonly call them successful. 
We withhold the word because success in the 
profession implies observance of the set standards 
of professional conduct. In the same way stand- 
ards are being set in the commercial world, in- 
directly perhaps and often almost unconsciously 
through trade guilds, merchants’ associations, 
credit associations and the more frequent meeting 
of merchants for the exchange of views. A busi- 
ness house has today a much more definite rela- 
tion to the trade than formerly Just as the rich 
quack or the rich shyster lacks a subtle something 
which makes success, something which robs him 
of joy in his work, so the merchant or the pro- 
ducer who merely makes money loses and, what 
is more, feels that he loses, something essential 
when his practices have got him a bad name.” 


Some of the greatest evils in our society 
today, Mr. Bemis maintains, are those which 
only a government supported by a proper pub- 
lic opinion can remove. “Such,” he says, 
“are the evils of unequal taxation, the un- 
due absorption by a few of the profits of 
special privileges, the lack of a square deal 
in matters controllable by the legislature or 
the courts, corruption at the primary and the 
ballot box and in the conduct of government, 
the unsanitary condition and lack of protec- 
tion for the weak in their conflict with the 
predatory instincts of the powerful. The call 
is for a new religion, or a new ethic—the 
service of all for all.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE 
CANNONADING THE TEMPLE OF NIETZSCHE 


AS Nietzsche the greatest thinker 

and philosopher of our age, or 
W was he a sheer madman? The 

question was discussed in these 

pages last year, and will not 
To the followers of Nietzsche the 
answer is plain. Nietzsche is the philos- 
opher, the seer, the Superman, the last 
and highest development of the race, who 
will lead man to a new, loftier stage of evo- 
lution. His opponents deny him these super- 
lative virtues and ridicule them. But of all 
Nietzsche’s critics none before Wilhelm Carl 
Becker seems to have struck that command- 
ing note which should compel immediate, uni- 
versal attention. This deficiency is now sup- 
plied by his book, “The Nietzsche Cult: a 
Chapter from the History of the Aberrations 
of the Human Mind.” 

Becker handles his subject with vigorous 
bluntness, strongly recalling Nordau’s method 
in “Degeneration.” Nietzsche, he says, had 
a “brutal cast of mind,” was a “reactionary,” 
“nervously diseased,” subject to “fits of insan- 
ity” long before “the night of madness com- 
pletely enshrouded his intellect.” He -was a 


down. 


“graphomaniac,” that is, one who attaches 
such undue significance to his written opin- 
ions that he refuses to reveal them either in 


conversation or conduct. This explains why 
he was so mild and gentle in everyday life 
while advocating so brutal a philosophy. It is 
the peculiarity of a graphomaniac that his 
deeds belie his writings. 

To support every count he makes against 
Nietzsche’s teachings Becker adduces copious 
extracts from his works which, he affirms, 
contain the only tangible ideas to be found in 
Nietzsche’s “desert of verbiage,” and reflect 
the real spirit of what is peculiar in his so- 
called philosophy. He divides his literary ac- 
tivity into three periods. In the first, during 
which he wrote “The Birth of Tragedy” and 
“The Untimely Reflections,” he was com- 
pletely under the influence of Schopenhauer, 
and worshipped Wagner as the almost super- 
human genius who revived real tragedy, which 
had lain dormant since the golden age of the 
ancient Greek tragedy. Nietzsche’s works of 
this period are marked by contempt for all 
progressive ideas, for science and liberal dem- 
Ocratic institutions, and by a ludicrously ex- 
aggerated worship of the genius, the great 
man, to whom all the rest of the world should 
be subordinated, even at the expense of the 
complete enslavement of the masses. 


The only ray of light in Nietzsche’s career, 
according to Becker, is the second period, the 
period of his liberalism, represented by his 
“Human All too Human” and “The Dawn of 
a Tomorrow.” The views expressed in these 
books constitute a radical departure from the 
theories advanced in the works of his first 
period and the period of his maturity. Owing 
to certain wholesome influences he became al- 
most normal in his mode of thinking. He re- 
pudiated his former reactionary tenets, and, 
like an ordinary mortal endowed with high in- 
tellectual gifts, he began to sing the praises of 
progress, liberty, and everything good in civi' 
ization. He upheld the liberal spirit handed 
down by the French Revolution, for which he 
had previously expressed such contempt. This 
frame of mind lasted but a short time. He 
soon lapsed back into his old views, entering 
upon the third period of his literary labors, in 
which he not only supported the “brutality” of 
the first, but elaborated and enlarged his early 
ideas to the monumental monstrosity that finds 
its most finished expression in “Zarathustra.” 

Becker, naturally, directs his searchlight 
chiefly upon the works of the last period, 
which have gained Nietzsche his most enthus- 
iastic admirers. He summarizes Nietzscheism 
as follows: 


“The quintessence of the thoughts which may 
be extracted from the confused, disconnected 
jumble of Nietzsche’s mature writings, choked 
up with blatant nonsense and higher tomfoolery, 
consists in the following asseverations, maxims, 
and ‘teachings’: 

“The prevailing humane democratic system of 
ethics, according to which kindness, pity, charity, 
respect for the equal rights of others, peace, 
harmony, and altruism are regarded as virtues, 
is a ‘slave morality,’ which has led, and still 
leads, to the degradation, the debasement of 
human life, to the degeneration, the decadence 
of the human race. The Jews have managed 
by the ‘circuitous path’ of Christianity to force 
out the ‘master morality’ of olden times, when 
the ‘noble races,’ the ‘splendid roaming blond 
beasts, lusting for victory and spoil, free from 
every social constraint, exulting monsters,’ 
robbed, tortured, raped, and murdered ‘in the 
innocence of their beast-of-prey conscience.’ 
This master morality the Jews suppressed through 
Christ, and substituted ‘slave morality’ in its 
place. 

“The ‘noble, the strong, and the bold,’ the 
brutally selfish and arrogant, hard-hearted, reck- 
less, tyrannical, violent, cruel, and conscience- 
less, that is to say, according to humane, demo- 
cratic ethics, the bad men, are the ‘good,’ the 
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‘most worthy.’ To reach such men is the chief 
task and aim of humanity. In order to heighten 
the charm and worth of these ‘most worthy 
men, these exceptional characters, who alone 
have a right to happiness and a full life, in 
order to contribute to the perfection of this 
type of man, it is necessary and useful to re- 
store the ‘master morality’ of the noble blond 
beast. Oppression, exploitation, slavery, the 
poverty and misery of the masses are necessary 
and justifiable as a means toward insuring the 
well-being, the happiness, and the fullness of 
life of the noble, strong, bold, exceptional men 
possessed of power and privilege. They are 
necessary in the interest of the development of 
the higher race. As for the general welfare, the 
very idea acts upon Nietzsche like an ‘emetic.’ 

“The poor, the weak, the oppressed, and the 
disinherited—all the non-noble—are by nature 
‘subject’ to the ‘noble and strong’ and must be 
sacrificed to them. ‘Egoism is the very essence 
of the noble soul,’ and ‘the reconciliation of 
egoism with altruism is almost a disgusting 
thought.” ‘The doctrine of pity for the op- 
pressed and equal rights for all is a malignant 
plague.’” 


This is the physiognomy of Nietzsche’s 
Superman and Superworld as seen by Becker. 
Nietzsche's highest type of man, possessing 
the virtues of the “master morality,” knows 


“nothing is true and everything is permissi- 
ble.” He has no moral scruples, is in no way 
restrained from using his strength, power and 
privileges for the enslavement of the masses 
in the interest of his own selfish ends. Ruth- 
lessly, with “soulful equanimity,” he conse- 
crates himself to the task of bringing ruin, 
misery, suffering, and annihilation upon the 
bulk of inferior humanity, if thereby he can 
further his own ends. In exemplification of 
the glorious fruit the practice of such master 
morality is calculated to bear, Nietzsche points 
to the violent men of the Renaissance. The 
paragon of Superman virtue is Cesar Bor- 
gia; while Napoleon Bonaparte, Nietzsche 
said, is “the only real man of latter days.” 
Such representatives of the master morality 
are the worthiest of men; they are the “aim 
of humanity, its highest end.” 

Becker then proceeds to elucidate Nietzsche’s 
attitude toward Christianity, science, and 
woman, thus: 


“Christianity is more pernicious than vice, be- 
cause it preaches pity and charity. It deserves 
the utmost hatred. It is an everlasting disgrace 
to humanity, because it instilled that ‘poison, 
the venomous doctrine of equal rights for all.’ 

“A man who strives for scientific knowledge 
writes himself down ‘ignoble and superficial.’ 
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‘Resistance to instinct is a disease;’ to permit 
reason to dominate means to restrain the in- 
stinct of reason, and this leads to the decadence 
of the human race. 

“Woman is bad at bottom, inwardly savage, 
lying and unrestrained—in youth a_ flower- 
bedecked cavernous hollow, in old age a dragon.’ 
She is not a thinking being, and may not claim 
equal rights with men. ‘Women are cats and 
birds; at best they are cows.’ They have no 
other calling than to beget children; and they 
should be reared with the one end in view, to 
serve man as a plaything for his hours of re- 
laxation. Man must regard her as one of his 
possessions, whom he can lock up, as they do 
in Asia. Whether she be good or bad, he must 
keep her down with a ‘whip, in discipline, fear, 
and subjection.’ 

“Nietzsche never tired of reiterating in various 
keys that those marriages, which proceed from 
the ‘yearning for the Superman,’ are ‘holy.’ 
Since Supermen are distinguished by those 
master-morality virtues in which the lives of 
Caesar Borgia and Napoleon were so rich, it 
inevitably follows that if many such ‘holy’ mar- 
riages are contracted, and if the ‘yearning’ of 
those entering into them should be fulfilled, soon 
the prisons and penitentiaries could not hold all 
the Supermen reared in ‘holy’ marriages, who 
by the exercise of their ‘virtues’ become crim- 
inals dangerous to society.” 


“This is the so-called philosophy of Nietz- 
sche,” Becker continues, “which has won the 
admiration of educated men, who see in it, or 
interpret into it, the spirit and thought of a 
noble, select spirit, a profound thinker. Be- 
sides these educated admirers, there are, no 
doubt, many Nietzscheans of a different type, 
who fervently advocate the Nietzsche philoso- 
phy because it justifies the freedom of the 
strong; because it permits the bold individual 
to live as he pleases, to act towards others as 
he deems best, as ‘his heart wills,’ that is, 
without regard to the rights or feelings of 
others; because it justifies and pronounces 
‘good’ that mode of behavior which allows 
free rein to one’s impulses and passions. They 
feel themselves strong and bold. Therefore, 
like Nietzsche, they regard brutal and inso- 
lent arrogance as nobility, since it gives moral 
sanction to the satisfaction of their inclina- 
tions and desires. These Nietzsche admirers 
are the real Nietzscheans, tho it cannot be the 
approval of such would-be Supermen that has 
brought the Nietzsche cult into fashion, and 
given it so numerous a following among the 
educated classes. The leaders of thought are 
responsible for the vogue of the Nietzsche 
philosophy.” In conclusion Becker expresses 
himself in the following denunciatory terms: 
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“To try to refute Nietzsche’s moral doctrines 
with arguments is like thrashing grainless straw, 
or trying to force an open door. If a man de- 
clares that twice two is not four, but three, 
we do not attempt to confute him with argu- 
ments. We laugh, and set him down a fool. 
So with the Nietzsche philosophy. We respect 
and admire great thinkers only because they 
widen and deepen human knowledge, because 
they extend men’s spiritual horizon, because 
useful and fruitful ideas spring from their 
minds, which contribute to the perfecting, en- 
nobling, and enriching of human life, to the in- 
crease of human well-being and happiness. In 
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other words, we admire and respect them, be- 
cause through their minds’ labor the evolution of 
the human race is helped along to higher grades 
of culture, intellectual, moral, and material. 
How worthless, how absolutely inane and con- 
temptible does Nietzsche’s so-called philosophy 
appear when judged by this standard! How ab- 
surd to proclaim him a great thinker and philoso- 
pher! 

“The Nietzsche cult is not only ridiculous and 
absurd, it is degrading, it is contemptible, involv- 
ing as it does the adoration of an author the very 
essence, the very pinnacle, of whose philosophy 
is bestial.” 





ARE THE COLLEGES UNDERMINING FAITH AND 
MORALS? 


HEN Harold Bolce published in 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine his 

W article, “Blasting at the Rock of 
of Ages,” noticed in these pages 

~ three months ago, he precipitated 
an issue of real moment. His aim was to show 


that Christian faith and the Christian code of 
morals are being undermined today by subver- 
sive professorial teaching, and his evidence, 
tho in parts misleading and unfairly . pre- 


sented, did nevertheless, in the main, sustain 
this conclusion. The article was discussed all 
over the country. It provoked controversy in 
religious and especially in Roman Catholic 
circles, and as a result of its revelations 
Bishop James A. McFaul, of Trenton, New 
Jersey, was led to make one of the bitterest 
attacks on the American colleges that has ever 
been uttered. The Bishop was speaking at the 
Commencement of the College of Saint Fran- 
cis Xavier, New York, and he said in part: 


“The parents who send their children to the 
popular colleges like Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale, where rascality, immorality and a disre- 
spect of womankind are fostered, would attempt 
to tear down the buildings did they know the 
grave mistake they were making. 

“Such colleges as Yale and Princeton, are 
great factors in the undermining of morality. 
They do not even study the Bible, which is so 
much spoken of and so seldom read by their 
advocates. 

“Catholic families are sacrificing faith and 
morality because they wish to get into society. 
Actuated by that one dominant and fanatic idea, 
they send their sons to the large colleges, where 
they do not even learn the Ten Commandments, 
such as ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,’ and ‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.’ 


“The professors in these institutions attempt 
to prove in a learned manner that there is 
really no difference between right and wrong, 
and say that no man may show where right 
ends and wrong begins. Sophistry is at the 
bottom of their teaching. 

“How may we expect great things from men 
who attend colleges where they are taught that 
morality is old fashioned and wrong, merely a 
matter of personal viewpoint?” 


In a later and more moderate statement, 
published in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
the Bishop admitted that the source of his in- 
formation was Harold Bolce’s article. He 
added: 


“Those who are acquainted with the teachings 
taught by some American university professors, 
who are but the spawn of the infidel universities 
of Europe, know that I need not confine my- 
self for proof to The Cosmopolitan. I could 
mention the ‘Reorganization of Our Colleges,’ 
written by C. F. Birdseye, article ‘The College 
Home and College Vices,’ page 119, and similar 
works. 

“I prefer, however, to pass over student life 
and call the attention of the public to the anti- 
Christian teachings of the professors; for, if 
they are actually attacking Christianity and 
striving to undermine Christian faith and Chris- 
tian morality, it is high time that the American 
people should know it.” 


These words are severe, but not too se- 
vere, in the opinion of the New York Roman 
Catholic organ, The Freeman’s Journal. It 
says: 


“Bishop McFaul, of Trenton, in a recent lec- 
ture commented with just severity on the kind 
of education charged to be given in certain 
universities. 
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“His charges against these institutions were 
based on Harold Bolce’s report of lectures given 
in them. If Bolce’s report of statements uttered 
in these lectures be correct—and its correctness 
has not so far as we have seen been denied— 
the betrayal of trust placed in those institutions 
by Christian parents is shocking. 

“The parents of the students in these institu- 
tions are with few exceptions Christians, be- 
livers in the principles of Christian morality and 
the obligation they impose. To permit and en- 
courage the treatment of those principles as 
mere fossils of the past, or the formulas of false 
dead creeds, or to strive to replace them by the 
vagaries of modern agnostic speculators on the 
place and destiny of man, is an execrable be- 
trayal of the confidence of confiding Christian 
parents—an abominable betrayal that no assumed 
high respectability can veil. It is poisoning the 
springs and taking money from parents under 
false pretence. This may be thought strong 
language, but there is no use fooling with soft 
terms when there is so serious and far-reaching 
an issue.” 


Even some of the Protestant organs take sim- 
ilar ground. “It is a fact,” the Chicago Con- 
gregational weekly, The Advance, confesses, 
“that professors in some of the universities 
are given to brash declaration about matters 
of fundamental importance.” The same paper 
goes on: 


“They have a fondness for sensational utter- 
ances. Having a book in press or just out, they 
seem almost as eager to attract attention as a 
star on the stage. And the more radical their 
utterances the more likely they are to be talked 
about. The temptation is not resisted. But 
while this may help to sell a book or to give an 
instructor in a class room newspaper notice, 
it is bad for the school. It destroys confidence 
and opens the way for such denunciation as that 
of the Catholic bishop. The universities would 
serve their generation better if they told some 
of these professors to go away off when they want 
to make a sensation.” 


Again, The Advance observes, while the 
universities may not be inculcating views di- 
rectly destructive of morality, yet in some in- 
stances they may be undermining the founda- 
tions on which the moral ideas of the young 
people of this country largely rest. More spe- 
cifically, The Advance declares: 


“The great majority of these young people 
have been brought up in Christian communities. 
Their moral character has been a growth of re- 
ligious training or of a pervading Christian in- 
fluence. Hence, when they hear biblical beliefs 
and the great Christian doctrines assailed as un- 
scientific and scoffed at as relics of supersti- 
tion, and when they are constantly impressed 
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with the idea that the only way to be progres- 
sive is to become doubters, agnostics, or skep- 
tics, they find that instead of standing on what 
they believed solid foundation they are on shift- 
ing sands. The destructive critics take away 
their supports of character and put nothing in 
their place. At the same time the pressure of 
temptation is as great as ever, the world, the 
flesh and the devil are still with them. Under 
such conditions moral character is almost sure 
to weaken, and a less impetuous critic than Bishop 
McFaul might feel justified in sounding a serious 
note of alarm. Even President Eliot, admitted 
that the changed views of history and of the 
world were bringing the most fundamental ideas 
of morality into confusion. And where there is 
theoretical skepticism on the part of the teacher 
there will be practically skepticism on the part 
of the taught. When principle disappears as a 
matter of belief and as a barrier, inclination 
and passion will soon go through the opening. 
The universities could be more careful in this 
respect. An education which weakens the funda- 
mental principles of moral and religious character 
does more harm than good.” 


The Living Church, Milwaukee, however, 
deprecates such unguarded attacks upon the 
universities as that of Bishop McFaul’s. 
“There is, of course,” this Protestant Epis- 
copal journal concedes, “much agnosticism 
among the members of our college faculties, 
and some of these have the bad manners to 
ventilate their deficiencies of belief in the 
class room or in newspaper articles; but there 
is undoubtedly a higher proportion of fairly 
orthodox professors, especially among the 
most learned of them, than would have been 
found a century ago.” The same paper con- 
tinues: 


“Our young men cannot be wrapped up in 
cotton and kept ignorant of the agnosticism that 
is current. Rather is it our duty to meet the 
issues frankly, and, by lecture courses, by books, 
and by the care of the church in university 
centers and in all parishes, to show students 
that the Christian religion can meet agnosticism 
upon its own intellectual ground, and give cause 
why the educated, thinking man should be the 
best embodiment of the Christian religion. 

“The Wenleys and the Fosters and the other 
iconoclasts of the day are not the true represen- 
tatives of the best American thought; they are 
the eccentrics who win newspaper notoriety be- 
cause they are exceptions. It is always unfor- 
tunate and sometimes criminal when, by official 
blundering or wuntrustworthiness, the church 
seems to have complicity in any such agnostic 
utterances, and particularly when the channels 
that have been created by churchmen for the 
purpose of meeting agnostic views are used for 
their dissemination. Let no one suppose, how- 
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ever, that the connivance of ecclesiastics with 
such breaches of trust represents anything more 
serious than local failure of individuals to do 
their duty.” 


Contemporaneously with this discussion in 
the religious press, two further articles bear- 
ing on the moral and religious influence of 
the universities have been appearing in The 
Cosmopolitan from the pen of Harold Bolce. 
In the first of these, he points out that the mod- 
ern college spirit, altho critical of our most 
cherished traditions, is reverent. “It would 
edit the Bible simply to prune away what is 
considered by the college men as spurious.” 
Moreover, “the professors are not afraid to 
take the world into their confidence. If they 
demur at all to public review of their doc- 
trines they do so on the ground that a few 
paragraphs in a magazine cannot express the 
full significance of their repudiation of old- 
time fallacies.” A typical case, that of Prof. 
George H. Howison, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, is cited: 


“Among the professors at the University of 
California whose lectures I attended was Prof. 
George H. Howison, head of the department of 
philosophy. Professor Howison declares - that 
many of the churches worship an anthropomor- 
phic God, and decidedly rejects the popular re- 
ligious conception of miracles. But in repu- 
diating what he believes to' be the thaumaturgical 
accounts of the supernatural, he places himself 
among many people thinking along what is 
termed new lines, by saying: ‘The genuine doc- 
trine of miracles has, to my mind, a specula- 
tive truth at its basis profound and irrefrag- 
able. He denies, however, that Joshua ever 
stopped the sun, or that the shadow went back 
on the dial of Ahaz. 

“The orthodox church doctrine, says Pro- 
fessor Howison, is hampered by a mass of par- 
ticulars profoundly at variance with its own 
principles, and thus confusion reigns where clear- 
ness Ought to be. The plan of salvation, he 
ridicules, branding it as a mechanical and arti- 
ficial quomodo of atonement. He rejects the be- 
lief that humanity can be saved through the suf- 
fering and crucifixion of Christ. In detail, he 
denies that Providence works its transformation 
upon the heart of man through expiation by 
sacrifice and ransom by blood. He does not 
preach pantheism, but he insists that it plays 
a valuable and, indeed, an indispensable part in 
the formation of genuine theology. He believes 
that through pantheism mankind is able to pass 
from a crude religion to a doctrine of divine 
omnipresence, tho the mind of anyone who has 
enjoyed the vision of a possible moral perfec- 
tion can never be reconciled to mere pantheism 
any more than to the old-fashioned theology. 
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“Altho he comes sharply in conflict with the 
orthodox thinkers, Professor Howison is a re- 
ligious philosopher, and has much to say of the 
divine indwelling in the creature as the ‘Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ Instead of treating the divinity of Christ 
as some churchmen do, he believes in perpetual 
incarnation, which he calls the doctrine of divine 
humanity.” 


Even more heterodox were found to be the 
views of Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, the emi- 
nent sociologist of Columbia University. In 
outlining his ideas on the fundamental ques- 
tion of marriage to Mr. Bolce, Professor Gid- 
dings said: “I do not believe in sacramental 
marriage. Marriage is not a religious rite, 
but purely a civil contract.” He said further: 


“Formerly, the family was held together by 
three leading factors. First, the family was an 
economic unit. It manufactured all sorts of com- 
modities. The family was the forerunner of the 
factory, but that condition has passed out, and 
the industrial forces which tended then to make 
the family group a small cooperative system 
have gathered into new channels. Manufacturing, 
therefore, is no longer cenducive to the integrity 
of family life. Second, the right of the head of 
the family formerly to hold exclusive title to 
property was one of the secrets of making the 
family a coherent unit. Now, in most of our 
commonwealths, the wife can hold property in her 
own name. And third, the old religious standards 
were potent in making the domestic unit definite. 
To-day these three extraneous forces formerly 
making for family coherence have largely died 
out. The result is a new form of freedom, and 
with the economic emancipation of woman 
divorce is on the increase.” 


The general tone and temper of college 
teaching is summed up by Mr. Bolce as fol- 
lows: 


“The present crusade of the colleges is sur- 
charged with the conviction that the churches 
and church thought are not only behind the times 
but that they have throughout the centuries been 
an obstacle to human advance, and are even now 
the last barrier keeping man out of his true 
spiritual kingdom. They say that man has earned 
the right to know the truth, the truth that will 
make him free; and that man’s ignorance of his 
power in a world of spirit, where he could, if he 
would, be master, with all the harmony, health, 
happiness, and abundance that that mastery im- 
plies, is the secret of the centuries of travail, 
hatred, wars, and crimes that have cursed the 
world. : 

“College men are not blind to what the church 
has accomplished. In this phase of the cubject 
they are peculiarly catholic, But it is taught 
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now in practically all the departments of 
philosophy in the great universities that a new 
revelation is quickening this age, and that it is 
not only the right but the duty of the colleges 
to stand, if they can, as interpreters of the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. Professor R. M. 
Wenley, of the University of Michigan, teaches 
that we have every reason to anticipate great 
changes in Christianity. The world of thought 
is in progress of such profound alteration that 
orthodox belief can scarcely escape the trans- 
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forming effects of the new idea of God. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men and young 
women in America are coming under the influ- 
ence of the new university philosophy, and in- 
stead of being apologetic for the teaching that 
the God of the colleges is greater than the God 
of the church, the university philosophers look 
forward with composure and even elation to 
the ultimate surrender of what they regard as 
discredited beliefs. Such is the revolution that 
is taking place.” 





“THE WONDER 


O MIRACLE devised in heaven or 
on earth could be more wonder- 
ful, according to John Bur- 
roughs, than the miracle of evo- 
lution. The idea that man was 

created by the fiat of an omnipotent power 
is indeed marvelous and awe-inspiring; but 
that he should have worked his way up from 
the lower non-human forms, that the manward 
impulse should never have been lost in all the 
appalling vicissitudes of geologic time, that 
it should have pushed steadily on, through 
mollusk and fish and amphibian and reptile, 


through dinosaurs and mastodons and all the 
dragons and monsters of the sea, the earth, 
the air, till it came to its full estate in a human 
being—this, Mr. Burroughs thinks, is “the 
wonder of wonders.” 

There are many, of course, who do not share 


this feeling. To them the thought of evolu- 
tion is repulsive. They regard it as an un- 
godly doctrine, degrading and declassing man. 
“But there is no help for it,’ Mr. Burroughs 
asserts. “Science has fairly turned us out of 
our comfortable little anthropomorphic notion 
of things into the great out-of-doors of the 
universe. We must and will get used to the 
chill, yea, to the cosmic chill, if need be. Our 
religious instincts will be all the hardier 
for it.” 

The marvel of the evolutionary process may 
be said to lie in the sense it conveys of life 
as a flux and a becoming, without beginning 
and without end. “How we are baffled,” Mr. 
Burroughs exclaims, “when we talk about the 
beginning of anything in nature or in our 
own lives!” In our experience there must 
be a first, but when did manhood begin; when 
did puberty, when did old age, begin? When 
did each stage of our mental growth begin? 
When or where did the English language be- 
gin, or the French, or the German? Was 
there a first English word spoken? From the 
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first animal sound,” says Mr. Burroughs, “if 
we can conceive of such, up to the human 
speech of today, there is an infinite gradation 
of sounds and words.” He continues (in The 
Atlantic Monthly) : 


“Was there a first summer, a first winter, a 
first spring? There could hardly have been a first 
day, even for ages and ages, but only slowly ap- 
proximating day. After an immense lapse of time 
the air must have cleared and the day become 
separated from the night, and the seasons must 
have become gradually defined. Things slowly 
emerge one after another from a dim nebulous 
condition, in our own growth and experience, 
and in the development of the physical universe. 

“In nature there is no first and last. There is 
an endless beginning and an endless ending. There 
was no first man or first woman, no first bird, 
or fish, or reptile. Back of each one stretches 
an endless chain of approximating men and 
birds and reptiles. 

“This talk about the time and place where man 
began his existence seems to me misleading, be- 
cause it appears to convey the idea that he be- 
gan as man at some time, in some place. Where- 
as he grew. He began where and when the 
first cell appeared, and he has been on the road 
ever since. There is no point in the line where 
he emerged from the not-man and became man. 
He was emerging from the not-man for millions 
of years and when you put your finger on an 
animal form and say, ‘This is man,’ you must 
go back through whole geologic periods before 
you reach the not-man, There is no more rea- 
son for believing that the different species or 
forms of animal life were suddenly introduced 
than there is for believing that the soil, or the 
minerals, gold, silver, diamonds, or vegetable 
mould and verdure were suddenly introduced.” 


Mr. Burroughs shares the view of those 
who feel that man is the end of the evolu- 
tionary series, the top of the biological tree, 
and that no further progress along physiologi- 
cal lines is to be looked for. “His future 
specialization and development is evidently to 
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be upon mental and spiritual lines.” But how 

the spiritual faculty arose in humanity Mr. 

Burroughs does not try to explain. He de- 
res: 


In every form man has passed through, he left 
behind some old member or power and took on 
some new. He left his air-bladder and his gills 
and his fins, with the fishes; he got his lungs 
and his limbs from the amphibian; he left some 
part of his anatomy with the reptile, and took 
something in exchange, probably his flexible neck. 
Somewhere along his line he picked up the four- 
chambered heart, the warm blood, the placenta, 
the diaphragm, the plantigrade foot, the mam- 
mary glands—indeed, what has he not picked up 
on the long road of his many transformations? 
He left some of his superfluous forty-four teeth 
with his ancestral quadrumana of Eocene times, 
and kept thirty-two. He picked up his brain 
somewhere on the road, probably far back in 
Paleozoic times, but how has he developed and en- 
larged it, till it is now the one supreme thing 
in the world! His fear, his cunning, his anger, 
his treachery, his hoggishness,—all his animal 
passions he brought with him from his animal 
ancestors; but his moral and spiritual nature, his 
altruism, his veneration, his religious emotions, his 
esthetic perceptions, have come to him as man, 
supplementing his lower nature, as it were, with 
another order of senses—a finer sight, a ‘finer 
touch, wrought in him by the discipline of life, 
and the wonder of the world about him, begin- 
ning de novo in him only. as the wing began de 
novo in the bird, or the color began de novo in 
the flower—struck out from pre-existing poten- 
tialities. The father of the eye is the light, and 
the father of the ear is the vibration of the air, 
but the father of man’s higher nature is a question 
of quite another sort.” 


Yet while we do not know the origin of 
either the physical or the moral traits of hu- 
man beings, Mr. Burroughs feels that both 
have been arrived at by what he calls “experi- 
mental” methods: 


“The creative energy seems to have worked in 
geologic time and in the geologic field just as it 
works here and now, in yonder vineyard or in 
yonder marsh,—blindly, experimentally, but per- 
sistently and successfully. The winged seeds find 
their proper soil, because they search in every 
direction; the climbing vines find their support, 
because in the same blind way they feel in all 
directions. Plants and animals and races of men 
grope their way to new fields, to new powers, to 
new inventions. 

“Indeed, how like an inventor nature has 
worked, constantly improving her models, adding 
to and changing as experience would seem to dic- 
tate. She has developed her higher and more 
complex forms as man has developed his printing- 
press, or steam-engine, from rude simple begin- 


nings. From the two-chambered heart of the fish 
she made the treble-chambered heart of the frog, 
and then the four-chambered heart of the mam- 
mal. The first mammary glands had no nipples; 
the milk oozed out and was licked off by the 
young. The nipple was a great improvement, as 
was the power of suckling in the young. 

“Experimenting and experimenting endlessly, 
taking a forward step only when compelled by 
necessity—this is the way of nature: experiment- 
ing with eyes, with ears, with teeth, with limbs, 
with feet, with toes, with wings, with bladders 
and lungs, with scales and armors, and so on; 
hitting upon the back-bone only after long trials 
with other forms; hitting upon the movable eye 
only after long ages of other eyes; hitting on the 
mammal only after long ages of egg-laying verte- 
brates; hitting on the placenta only recently; ex- 
perimenting all around the circle, discarding and 
inventing, taking ages to perfect the nervous sys- 
tem, ages and ages to develop the centralized 
ganglia, the brain. 

“At the first, life was like a rabble, a 
mob, without thought or head; then slowly or- 
ganization went on, as it were, from family to 
clan, from clan to tribe, from tribe to nation, or 
centralized government: the brain of man,—all 
parts duly subordinated and directed,—millions 
of cells organized and working on different func- 
tions to one grand end,—co-operation, fraterniza- 
tion, division of labor, altruism.” 


The upshot of the whole argument is in 
harmony with the main current of religious 
belief in all ages. To the questions, What 
lies back of all? Who or what planted the 
germ of the biological tree, and predetermined 
all its branches? What determined one branch 
to eventuate in man, another in the dog, the 
horse, the bird, or the reptile? Mr. Burroughs 
replies: 


“From the finite or human point of view we 
feel compelled to say, some vaster being or intel- 
ligence must have had the thought of all these 
things from the beginning or before the begin- 
ning. 

“It is quite impossible for me to believe that 
fortuitous variation—variation all around the cir- 
cle—could have resulted in the evolution of man. 
There must have been a predetermined tendency 
to variation in certain directions. To introduce 
change into the world is to introduce chaos. No 
more would the waters of the interiors of the 
continents find their way to the sea were there 
not a slant in that direction, than could hap- 
hazard variation, though checked and controlled 
by natural selection, result in the production of 
the race of man. 

“This view may be only the outcome of our 
inevitable anthropomorphism, which we cannot 
escape from, no matter how deep we dive or 
how high we soar.” 
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MAETERLINCK’S 


“BLUE BIRD’—A FRENCH 


“PETER PAN” 


HE renaissance of Wonder seems 

to have dawned upon the 
j ¢ Twentieth Century stage. Telep- 

athy and Hypnotism, new names 
(O64) for the witchcraft of old, are 
discussed in a series of modern dramas. And 
even the fairies have again come into their 
own. Three representative European drama- 
tists, Hauptmann, Barrie and Maeterlinck, 
have called the little people back into life. The 
Teutonic poet has depicted strange earthy 
creatures, half fairies, half dryads in the mar- 
velous tale of the “Sunken Bell.” The Scotch- 
man’s fairies are light little creatures, not bur- 
dened down with the heavy symbolism of the 
Teuton. Barrie, however, fails to make the 
distinction between fairies and elves. Tinker 
Bell is really an elf, not a fairy. Maeterlinck, 
in his recent play * introduces a real fairy— 
the Fairy Bérylune. But he introduces some- 
thing more, of far greater importance. He 
invests Bread and Water and Sugar and Light 
and Trees and Dogs and Cats with souls. 
They all speak to us, if only we understand 
their language. Lightly and gracefully the 
poet embodies a cosmic philosophy in his 
play. The burden of it all is clearly panthe- 
istic. Of course there are other meanings and 
undermeanings and secondary intentions. The 
Blue Bird is happiness or perhaps knowledge 
—there is a variety of possible interpretations. 
The play is less effective than “The Sunken 
Bell” because it lacks the tragic and poig- 
nantly human appeal. In only one or two 
scenes is there dramatic tension. It is less 
effective than “Peter Pan” because it is more 
complex; it speaks rather to the brain than 
to the heart. And yet it is wonderful, and 
big; its characters are not the two children, 
Tyltyl and Mytyl, but humanity. There may 
be, there are, strange depths in it which we 
have not even sounded. 

The Blue Bird was written for stage repre- 
sentation and we understand that it has been 
successfully performed in Russia. If Mr. Bul- 
lock, of the New York Press, is correctly in- 
formed, an ambitious London manager in- 
*Tue Brive Brrv. A Fairy Play in Five Acts. By Mau- 


rice Maeterlinck. Copyright, 1909, by Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 


tends to mount the play in the forthcoming 
season. Its production in America would be 
an interesting experiment for the New Thea- 
ter. Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, a 
friend of the author, is responsible for the 
melodious English translation, and we are in- 
debted to the publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, for permission to quote. 

The first act takes us to the interior of a 
woodcutter’s cottage. It is Christmas night, 
and the two children, Tyltyl and Mytyl, are 
gazing yearningly at the Christmas tree across 
the street. Their conversation is interrupted 
by a knock at the door. The big latch rises 
of itself. The door half opens to admit a lit- 
tle old woman dressed in green with a red 
hood on her head. She is humpbacked, lame 
and near-sighted; she walks on a stick, and 
is obviously a fairy. “Have you,” she asks the 
children, “the grass that sings or the bird that 
is blue?” “We have some grass,” Tyltyl an- 
swers, “but it can’t sing.” 


Mytyt. Tyltyl has a bird. 

Tyttyt. But I can’t give it away 

THE Fairy. Why not?. 

Tyttyt. Because it’s mine. 

THE Farry, That’s a reason, no doubt. Where 
is the bird? ‘ 

TyLTyL. (Pointing io the cage.) In the 
Cae... « s 

Tue Farry. (Putting on her glasses to exam- 
ine the bird.) I don’t want it; it’s not blue 
enough. You will have to go and find me the 
one I want. 

Tyttyt. But I don’t know where it is. 

Tue Farry. No more do I. That’s why you 
must look for it. I can do without the grass that 
sings, at a pinch; but I must absolutely have the 
Blue Bird. It’s for my little girl, who is very ill. 

Tyttyt. What’s the matter with her? 

Tue Farry. We don’t quite know; she wants 
to be happy. .. . 

TyttyLt. Really? 

Tue Farry. Do you know who I am? . 

TyttyL. You're rather like our neighbor, Ma- 
dame Berlingot. 

THE Farry. 


(Growing suddenly angry.) Not 
a bit! 


There’s not the least likeness! 

— This is intolerable! I am the 
Fairy Bérylune. . . . 

Tyttyt, Oh! very well. . . . 

THE Fairy. You will have to start at once. 
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Tyttyt, Are you coming with us? 

Tue Farry. I can’t, because I put on the soup 
this morning and it always boils over if I leave 
it for more than hour. (Pointing suc- 
cessively to the ceiling, the chimney and the 
window.) Will you go out this way, or that way, 
or that way? . 

TYLTYL. (Pointing timidly to the door.) I 
would rather go out that way. 

Tue Fairy. (Growing suddenly angry again.) 
That’s quite impossible; and it’s a shocking habit! 
(Pointing to the window.) We'll go out this 
way. . . Well? What are you waiting 
foyv? . . . Get dressed at once. . . (The 
Children do as they are told and dress quickly.) 
I’ll help Mytyl. 

TyLtyLt. We have no shoes. , 

Tue Farry. That doesn’t matter. I will give 
you a little magic hat. Where are your father 
and mother? 

TYLTYL. (Pointing to the door on the right.) 
They’re asleep in there. 

Tue Farry. And your grandpapa and grand- 
mamma ? 

TYLTYL. They’ re dead. . 

Tue Farry. And your little brothers and sis- 
ters. . . . Have you any? . 

Tyttyt. Oh, yes; three little brothers. 

Mytyt. And four little sisters. 

Tue Farry. Where are they? 

TyttyLt. They are dead, too. 

Tue Farry. Would you like to see them 
again? 

Tyttyt. Oh, yes! 
Show them to us! . 

THE Farry. I haven’t them i in my pocket. 

But this is very lucky; you will see them when 
you go through the Land of Memory. ; 
It’s on the way to the Blue Bird, just onthe left, 
past the third turning. What were you 
doing when I knocked? 

TyttyLt. We were playing at eating cakes? 

Tue Farry. Have you any _ cakes? 

Where are they? 

Tyttyt. In the house of the rich children. 

: Come and look, it’s so lovely. (He drags 
the Fairy to the window.) 

Tue Farry. (At the window.) But it’s the 
others who are eating them! 

Tyttyt. Yes; but we can see them eat. 

Tue Fairy. Aren’t you cross with them? 

Tyzttyt, What for? 

Tue Farry. For eating all the cakes. 

I think it’s very wrong of them not to give you 
some. — 

Tyutryvt. Not at all; they're rich . . . I 
say, isn’t it beautiful over there? ; 

Tue Farry. It’s no more beautiful there than 
here. 

Tyittyt. Ugh! It’s darker here and 
smaller and there are no cakes. 

Tue Farry. It’s exactly the same, “only you 
can’t see. ‘ 

TYET¥L. Yes, I can; and I have very good 
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eyes. I can see the time on the church clock and 
daddy can’t. ‘ 

Tue Farry. (Suddenly angry.) I tell you 
that you can’t see! . . How do you see me? 
. « « What do I look like? (An awkward 
silence from Tyltyl.) Well, answer me, will you? 
I want to know if you can see! . . . AmlI 
pretty or ugly? (The silence grows more 
and more uncomfortable.) Won't you answer? 

Am I young or old? Are my 
cheeks pink or yellow? Perhaps you'll 
say I have a hump? 

TyLttyt. (Jn a conciliatory tone.) No, no; 
it’s not a big one. .. . 

TuHeE Farry. Oh, yes, to look at you, any one 
would think it enormous. Have I a hook 
nose and have I lost one of my eyes? . . . 

TyLtyL. Oh, no, I don’t say that. . . Who 
put it out? p 

Tue Fairy. (Growing more and more irri- 
tated.) But it’s not out! You wretched, 
impudent boy! It’s much finer than the 
other; it’s bigger and brighter and blue as the 
sky. . . . And my hair, do you see that? 

It’s fair as the corn in the fields, it’s like 
virgin gold! And I’ve such heaps and 
heaps of it that it weighs my head down. 

It escapes on every side. Do you see it on 
my hands? (She holds out two lean wisps of 
grey hair.) 

TyttyL. Yes, I see a little. 

THE Farry. (J/ndignanily.) A little! 
Sheaves! Armfuls! Clusters! Waves of gold! 
. . + I- know there are people who say that 
they don’t see any; but you’re not one of those 
wicked, blind people, I should hope? 

Tyttyt, Oh, no; I can see all that isn’t hid- 
den. ; 

THE Farry. But you ought to see the rest with 
as little doubt! Human beings are very 
odd! . . . Since the death of the fairies, they 
see nothing at all and they never suspect it. 

Luckily, I always carry with me all that 
is wanted to give new light to dimmed eyes. 

What am I taking out of my bag? 

TyttyLt. Oh, what a dear little green hat! 
What’s that shining in the cockade? 

Tue Farry. That’s the big diamond that makes 
people see. . 

TYLTYL. Really? 

THE Farry. Yes; when you've got the hat on 
your head, you turn the diamond a little; from 
right to left, for instance, like this; do you see? 

Then it presses a bump which nobody 
knows of and which opens your eyes. 

TyttyL. Doesn’t it hurt? 

THE Farry. On the contrary, it’s enchanted. 

You at once see even the inside of things: 
the soul of bread, of wine, of pepper, for in- 
stance. 

MytTvy.. Can you see the soul of sugar, too? 


Tue Fairy. (Suddenly cross.) Of course you 
can! .. . I hate unnecessary questions. 
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; The soul of sugar is no more interesting 
than the soul of pepper. There, I give 
you all I have to help you in your search for the 
Blue Bird. 


Tyltyl now, at the request of the Fairy, 
turns the diamond and a wonderful change 
comes over everything. The old Fairy turns 
into a beautiful princess and the humble cot- 
tage widens into a palace. The Clock releases 
the Hours, and the souls of Light, Fire, Wa- 
ter, Bread, Sugar, of Tylo the Dog, and Ty- 
lette the Cat, are awakened. The Dog, yelling 
and jumping, hails Tyltyl as god. “My dear 
little god,” he cries, “at last we can talk. I 
had so much to tell you! Bark and wag my 
tail as I might, you never understood!” The 
Cat, going up to Mytyl, ceremoniously ren- 
ders her homage. In the midst of this en- 
chantment, there is a knock at the door. Tyltyl 
turns the diamond, but he turns it too quickly 
and there is no time for most of the little 
spirits to vanish again in the silence. Bread, 
utterly scared, vainly struggles to enter the 
pan. But the Dog delightedly frisks around 
Tyltyl. 


Tue Farry. What, you too? 
there still? . . 

TuHE Doe. What luck! 
return to silence; 
ee erg 
Tue Cat. So did mine. What is going 
to happen? Is there any danger? 

THe Farry. Well, I’m bound to tell you the 
truth: all those who accompany the two children 
will die at the end of the journey. = 

THe Cat. (To the Dog.) Come, let us get 
back into the trap. 

Tue Doc. No, no! ‘ 
I want to go with the little god! 
to talk to him all the time! 

Tue Cat. Idiot! 
the door.) 

Breap. (Shedding bitter tears.) I don’t want 
to die at the end of the journey! I want 
to get back at once into my pan! 

Fire. (Who has done nothing but run » madly 
round the room, hissing with anguish.) I can’t 
find my chimney! 

Water. (Vainly trying to get into the tap.) I 
can’t get into the tap! 

Sucar. (Hovering round his paper wrapper.) 
I’ve burst my packing-paper! . 

Mitx. (Lymphatically and bashfully.) Some- 
body’s broken my little jug! 

THE Farry. Goodness me, what fools they 
are! Fools and cowards, too! . . So 
you would rather go on living in your ugly boxes, 
in your traps and taps, than accompany the child- 
ren in search of the bird? 

Aut. (Excepting the Dog and Light.) Yes, 


Are you 


I was too late-to 
the trap closed too quick- 


I won’t ; 
I want 


(More knocking at 


397 
yes! Now, at once! . . . My tap! Ae 
My pan! My chimney! . .. My 
trap! A 

THE Farry. (To Light, who is dreamily gas- 


ing at the wreckage of her lamp.) And you, 


Light, what do you say? 


Licut. I will go with the children. 
THE Dos. ieee with delight.) I too! 
I too! 
THE Fay. That’s right. Besides, it’s 


too late to go back; you have no choice now, you 
must all start with us. But you, Fire, don’t 
come near anybody; you, Dog, don’t tease the 
Cat; and you, Water, hold yourself up and try 
not to run all over the place. (A violent 
knocking is again heard at the door on the right.) 

TyttyL. (Listening.) There’s daddy again! 
‘ He’s getting up this time; I can hear him 
walking. , 

Tue Farmy. Let us go out by the window 

° You shall all come to my house, where I 
will dress the Animals and the Things properly. 
: (To Bread.) You, Bread, take the cage 
in which to put the Blue Bird. It will be 
in your charge. Quick, quick, let us waste 
no time. (The window suddenly lengthens 
downwards, like a door. They all go out; after 
which the window resumes its primitive shape 
and closes quite innocently. The room has be- 
come dark again and the two cots are steeped in 
shadow.) 


The next act takes place in the palace of 
the Fairy who equips the little spirits for their 
pilgrimage. The Cat at once attempts to set 
a conspiracy afoot. “Come,” he says, “stop 
chattering, time presses. Our future is at 
stake. You have heard—the Fairy has just 
said so—that the end of this journey will, at 
the same time, mark the end of our lives. It 
is our business therefore to prolong it as much 
as possible.” “Hear! Hear!” Bread inter- 
rupts, “The Cat is right.” 


THe Cart. Listen to me! All of us 
here present, Animals, Things and Elements, pos- 
sess a soul which man does not yet know. That 
is why we retain a remnant of independence; but, 
if he finds the Blue Bird, he will know all, he 
will see all and we shall be completely at his 
mercy. This is what I have just learned 
from my old friend, Night, who is also the guar- 
dian of the mysteries of Life. It is to our 
interest, therefore, at all costs to prevent the find- 
ing of that bird, even if we have to go so far as 
to endanger the lives of the children them- 
selves. 

THE Dos. " Undignantly.) What’s the fellow 
saying? Just say that again, will you, 
to see if I heard right? 

Breap. Order! Order! 
turn to speak! 
meeting. ° 

Fire. Who made you chairman? 


It’s not your 
I’m in the chair at this 
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Water. (To Fire.) Hold your tongue! 
What are you interfering with? 

Fire. I shall interfere where I choose. 

And I want none of your remarks. 

Sucar. (Conciliatorily.) Excuse me. 

Do not let us quarrel. This is a serious 
moment. We must, above all thing, de- 
cide what measures to adopt. 

Breap. I quite agree with Sugar and the 
os + « % 

Tue Doc. This is ridiculous! . . . There 
is Man and that’s all! We have to obey 
him and do as he tells us! That is the 
one and only fact! I recognize no one 
but him! Hurrah for Man! . . . Man 
for ever! In life or death, all for Man! 

Man is God! ... 

BreaD. I quite agree with the Dog. 

Tue Cat. (To the Dog.) But at least give 
your reasons. 

Tue Dos. There are no reasons! ... I 
love Man and that’s enough! If you do 
anything against him, I will throttle you first 
and I will go and tell him everything. : 

Sucar. (Intervening sweetly.) Excuse me. 
Let us not embitter the discussion. . . . From 
a certain point of view, you are both of you right. 

There is something to be said on both 
sides. 2 . 

Breap. I quite agree with Sugar! . 

Tue Cat. Are we not, all of us, Water, Fire 
and you yourselves, Bread and the Dog, the vic- 
tims of a nameless tyranny? ; Do you 
remember the time when, before the coming of 
the despot, we wandered at liberty upon the face 
of the earth? Fire and Water were the 
sole masters of the world; and see what they 
have come to! As for us puny descend- 
ants of the great wild animals. . Look out! 

Pretend to be doing nothing ! cs le at 
see the Fairy and Light coming. - « » Sa 
has taken sides with Man; she is our worst ene- 
my. . . . Here they are. (Enter, on 
the right, the Fairy, in the shape of an old woman, 
and Light, followed by Tyltyl and Mytyl.) 

THE Farry. Well? . What is it? . ; 
What are you doing in that corner? . . . You 
look like conspirators. It is time to start. 

I have decided that Light shall be your 
leader. . . You will obey her as you would me 
and I am giving her my wand. . The child- 
ren will pay a visit to their late grandparents this 
evening. You will remain behind; that is 
more discreet. They will spend the even- 
ing in the bosom of their dead family. 
Meanwhile, you will be getting ready all that is 
wanted for tomorrow’s journey, which will be a 
long one. Come, up, be off and every 
one to his post! : 


In the Land of Memories the Children are 
welcomed by their grandparents and their 
dead brothers and sisters. “Why don’t you 
come to see us oftener?” ask Granny Tyl. “The 





last time you were here, let me see when was 
it? It was All- hallows when the church bells 
were ringing.” “All-hallows?” Tyltyl replies. 
“We didn’t go out that day, for we both had 
very bad colds.” “No; but you thought of 
us . . ” “Yes?” “Well, every time 
you think of us we wake up and see you 
again.” “The Living are stupid when they 
talk of the Others,” observes one of the little 
dead lads. Tyltyl notes to his amazement that 
his grandfather’s old Blackbird is quite blue. 
He puts it in his little cage and takes it away 
with him, but when he looks again at the bird 
he finds that it is no longer blue but black. 

The children now penetrate into the palace 
of the Night, a mansion of austere and sepul- 
chral magnificence. The Cat runs ahead of 
them and sinks down at the threshold ex- 
hausted. “It is I, Mother Night. . . Our 
secret is at stake. It is the beginning of 
the end.” “Oh, dear, oh, dear!” exclaims 
Night. “What times we live in! I cannot un- 
derstand Man these last few years. Must he 
know absolutely everything? Already he has 
captured one-third of my Mysteries. The Ter- 
rors are all afraid and dare not leave the 
house. My ghosts have taken flight, and the 
greater part of my Sicknesses are ill.” When 
the Children arrive Night and the Cat use 
many stratagems to divert their attention 
from the real object of their expedition. The 
children insist on opening the caverns to all 
sorts of mysteries. When they open the cavern 
of Sicknesses, one little Sickness slips out. 
“It’s one of the smallest,” Night explains, “it’s 
Cold-in-the-Head. It is one of those which 
are least persecuted and enjoy the best health. 
Come here,” she calls; “it’s too soon yet; you 
must wait for the winter.” Cold-in-the-Head, 
sneezing and coughing and blowing its nose, 
returns to the cavern. The Sicknesses have 
not been happy ever since the discovery of 
microbes. Night displays all her Horrors to 
the two Children until they come to the large 
middle door. “Do not open that one,” she 
says gravely. When they push open the door 
in spite of Night’s remonstrations, they find a 
beautiful dream garden alive with wonderful 
birds, blue birds and others. But in the light 
of day the dream-birds shrivel and die. 


They now turn to the Forest in search of 
the Blue Bird. The Cat again plays the part 
of Catiline. “Our enemy,” she tells the Trees 
solemnly assembled, “is to deliver himself into 
your hands. It is Tyltyl, the son of the wood- 
cutter, who has done you so much harm. He 
is seeking the Blue Bird, whom you have kept 
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hidden from Man since the beginning of the 
world and who alone knows our secret.” There 
is a murmuring in the leaves. The Trees 
make a compact with the Beasts to destroy the 
children, but they are all afraid of doing the 
deed. The Bull is willing to deliver the death- 
blow, but is held back by the Ox and the Cow. 
The Ivy has bound the paws of the Dog so 
that he cannot come to the Children’s as- 
sistance as they are attacked from all sides by 
the Beasts and the Trees. Vainly Mytyl 
calls upon the Cat for help. “I can’t come,” 
Tylette hypocritically complains, “I have 
sprained my ankle.” Tyltyl wards off the 
blows and defends himself as best he can. 
“Help, Tylo,” he cries. “There are too many 
of them! The Bear! The Pig! The Don- 
key! The Ass! The Fir-tree! The Beech! 
‘ Tylo! Tylo! Tylo!” The Dog at last 
bursts his bonds asunder and furiously defends 
his master. 
(Distributing great bites.) Here! 
Don’t be afraid! 
I know how to use my 
Here, there’s one for you, Bear, 
in your fat hams! Now, then, who wants 
some more? Here, that’s for the Pig and 
that’s for the Horse and that’s for the Bull’s tail! 
There, I’ve torn the Beech’s trousers and 
the Oak’s petticoat! The Fir-tree’s mak- 
ing tracks! Whew, it’s warm work. 
Tytty~t. (Overcome.) I’m done for! 
The Cypress has caught me a great blow on the 


THE Dos. 
Here, my little god! 
Have at them! 
teeth! 


head! 
THe Doc. Ow! That’s the Willow! 
He’s broken my paw! . . 

TyttyLt. They’re coming back, they’ re charg- 
ing down upon us, all together! . . . This 
time it’s the Wolf! . . 

Tue Doc. Wait till I give him one for him- 
self! 

THE Wor. Fool! Our brother! 

His father drowned your seven puppies! 

THE Doc. Quite right! And a good 
thing too! It was because they looked 
like you! - 

ALL THE TREES AND ANIMALS, 
Idiot! Traitor ! 
Simpleton ! . Judas! 

He’s a dead man! 


Renegade! 
Felon! 
: Leave 
him! Come 
over to us! 
THE Doe. 
Never! Never! I alone against all of 
you! Never! Never! . True to the 
gods, to the best, to the greatest! (To 
Tyltyl.) Take care, here’s the Bear! Be- 
ware of the Bull! I'll jump at his throat. 
Ow! That’s a kick. The 
Ass has broken two of my teeth. 

TyttyLt. I’m done for, Tylé! ‘ 

» + + That was a blow from the Elm. . 


(Drunk with ardor and devotion.) 


Ah! 
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Look, my hand’s bleeding. That’s the 
Wolf or the Pig. 
Tue Doc. Wait, 
me kiss you. 
That will do you good. 
They dare not come again. 
Here they are coming back! 
it’s serious! We must stand 


my little god. . Let 
There, a good lick. . 
Keep behind me. 
Yes, 
tho. 
This time, 
firm ! : 

TyLtyL. (Dropping to the ground.) No, I can 
hold out no longer! . 

Tue Doc. (Listening.) They are coming! 
I hear them, I scent them! ; 

TyttyL. Where? . . Suton 

THE Doc. There! There! It’s Light! 
She has found us! Saved, my little king! 

Kiss me! We are saved! ; 

‘ Look! They’re alarmed! 
They’re retreating! They’re afraid! 

TyityL. Light! Light! . Come 
quick! . Hurry! They have re- 
belled! . . . They are all against us! . 
(Enter Light. As she comes forward, the dawn 
rises over the forest, which becomes light.) 

Licut. What is it? What has _ hap- 
pened ? But, my poor boy, didn’t you 
know? Turn the diamond! They 
will return into Silence and obscurity; and you 
will no longer perceive their hidden feelings. 
(Tyltyl turns the diamond. Immediately the souls 
of all the Trees rush back into the trunks, which 
close again, The souls of the Animals also dis- 
appear; and a peaceful Cow and Sheep, etc., are 
seen browsing in the distance. The Forest be- 
comes harmless once more. Tyltyl looks around 
him in amazement.) 

TyLttyLt. Where are they? 
the matter with them? 


Who? 


What was 
Were they mad? 
Licut. No, they are always like that; but we 
do not know it because we do not see it. 
I told you so before; it is dangerous to wake 
them when I am not there. . . 

TytyL. (Wiping his knife.) Well, but for the 
Dog and if I had not had my knife! ee 
would never have believed that they were so 
wicked! . .. 

Licut. You see that Man is all alone against 
all in this world. 

TueE Doc. Are you very badly hurt, my little 

god? . 
TYTYL. Nothing serious. . As for Mytyl, 
they have not touched her. But you, my 
dear Tylo? Your mouth is all over blood 
and your paw is broken! . 

THE Doc. It is not worth speaking of. . 
It won’t show tomorrow. But it was a 
tough fight! 

THE Cat. (Appearing from behind a thicket, 
limping.) I should think so! The Ox 
caught me a blow with his horns in the stom- 
ach. You can’t see the marks, but it’s 
very painful. And the Oak broke my 
paw. 
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Tue Doc. I should like to know which one. 
Mytyit. (Stroking the Cat.) My poor Tylette, 
did he really? . Where were you? ... 
I did not see you. . . 

THe Cart. (Hypocritically.) Mummy, dear, 
I was wounded at the first, while attacking that 
horrid Pig, who wanted to eat you. . . . And 
then the Oak gave me a great blow which struck 
me senseless. - 


They next direct their steps to the grave- 
yard, but discover there are no dead. There- 
upon they enter Maeterlinck’s Never-Never- 
land, the Kingdom of the Future, where all 
the unborn babies live. And here the French- 
man’s invention is superior to Barrie’s. The 
children are all robed in azure garments. 
Some are playing, others are working at fu- 
ture inventions. Some are eager to be born, 
others vainly struggle against it, but Time 
pays no heed to their wishes. “Well,” he asks 
impatiently of a child who, on the point of 
crossing the threshold, suddenly goes back, 
“what is the matter?” 


Tue Cuitp, I have forgotten the box contain- 
ing the two crimes which I shall have to com- 
mit. ° 
ANOTHER Cup. And I the little pot with my 
idea for enlightening the crowd. 

A Tuirp Cup. I have forgotten the graft of 
my finest pear! 

Time. Run quick ‘and fetch them! . . . We 
have only six hundred and twelve seconds left. 
; The galley of the Dawn is already flap- 
ping her sails to show that she is waiting. 

You will come too late and you won’t be born! 

. « Come, quick, on board with you! 
(Laying hold of a Child who tries to pass be- 
tween his legs to reach the quay.) Oh, no, not 
you! . . . This is the third time you’ve tried 
to be born before your turn. Don’t let 
me catch you at it again, or you can wait for- 
ever with my sister Eternity; and you know 
that it’s not amusing there! But come, 
are we ready? Is every one at his post? 
; (Surveying the Children standing on the 
quay or already seated in the galley.) There is 
still one missing. It is no use his hiding, 
I see him in the crowd. . . . You can’t de- 
ceive me! Come on, you, the little fel- 
low whom they call the Lover, say good-bye to 
your sweetheart. (The two Children who 
are called the Lovers, fondly entwined, their faces 
livid with despair, go up to Time and kneel at his 
feet.) 

Tue First Cuirp. Mr. Time, let me stay be- 
hind with her! ; 

THE Seconp Cuitp. Mr. Time, let me go with 
ee 

Time. Impossible! We have only three 
hundred and ninety-four seconds left. . . , 


Tue First Cup. I would rather not be 
born! ; 

Time. You cannot choose. ; 

THE Seconp CHILD. (Beseechingly.) Mr. 
Time, I shall come too late! 

Tue First Cup, I shall be gone before she 
comes down! ; 

THE SECOND Cup. I shall never see him 


again! 

THE First ‘Cum. We shall be alone in the 
world! 

Time. All this does not concern me. . . Ad- 


I unite 
(Seizing one of 


dress your entreaties to Life. 
and part as I am told. 
the Children.) Come! 
THE First CHILD. (Struggling.) No, no, no! 
She, too! 

THE SEcoND CHILD. '(Clinging to the clothes 
of the First.) Leave him with me! . . . Leave 
him! ; 

Time. Come, come, he is not going to die, but 
to live! (Dragging away the First Child.) 
Come along! — 

THE Seconp CuHiLp. (Stretching her arms out 
frantically to the Child that is being carried off.) 
A sign! A sign! Tell me how 
to find you! 

Tue First Cum. I shall always love you! 


" THe Seconp Cuitp. I shall be the saddest 
thing on earth! You will know me by 
that! . . . (She falls and remains stretched 
on the ground.) 

Time. You would do much better to hope. 

And now, that is all. (Consult- 
ing his hour-glass.) We have only sixty-three 
seconds left. (Last and violent move- 
ments among the Children departing and remain- 
Ing. They exchange hurried farewells.) 


THE Btiue CuiLpren. Good-bye, Pierre! 
Good-bye, Jean! . Have you all you 

want? . . Announce my idea! . . . Have 
you got the new turnscrew? Mind you 


speak of my melons! Have you forgot- 
ten nothing? . . . Try to know me again! 
: I shall find you! Don’t lose your 
ideas! . . . Don’t lean too far into space! 
: . Send me your news! . . . They say one 
can’t! . . . Oh, try, do try! . Try to tell 
us if it’s nice! . I will come to meet you! 
‘ I shall be born on a throne! , 
Time. (Shaking his keys and his scythe.) 
Enough! Enough! The anchor’s raised! 
(The sails of the galleys pass and disap- 
pear. The voices of the Children in the galley 
are heard in the distance.) “The Earth! The 
Earth! I can see it! How beauti- 
ful it is! : How bright itis! . .. How 
big itis!” (Then, as tho issuing from the depths 
of the abyss, an extremely distant song of glad- 
ness and expectation.) 


Tyttyt. (To Light.) What is that? . . . It 
is not they singing, , . . It sounds like other 
yoices., 
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Licnt. Yes, it is the song of the mothers com- 
ing out to meet them. (Meanwhile Time 
closes the opalescent doors. He turns to take a 
lust look at the hall and suddenly perceives Tyl- 
tyl, Mytyl and Light.) 

Time. (Dumbfounded and furious.) 
that ? , What are you doing here? 
Who are you? Why are you not blue? 

How did you get in? (He comes 
fi rward, threatening them with his scythe.) 

Licht. (To Tyltyl.) Do not answer! . 
| have the Blue Bird. . He is hidden under 
my cloak. Let us escape. Turn 
the diamond, he will lose our traces. 
(They slip away on the left, between the 
umns in the foreground.) 


What’s 


col 


The Children are once more at home, and 
the hour has come for their companions to re- 
turn into silence. The Dog utters howls of 
despair. “No! no! I shall always talk. You 
will understand me now, will you not, little 
god? And I shall be very good. Shall 
| do wonderful tricks for you? Would you 
like me to kiss the Cat?” The Cat is more 
philosophical. When Mytyl asks her, “Have 
you nothing to say to us?” she enigmatically 
replies, “I love you both as much as you de- 
serve.” Light takes an affectionate farewell. 
“| have not a voice like Water; I have only 
my brightness, which Man does not under- 
stand. Never forget that I am speaking 
to you in every spreading moonbeam, in every 
twinkling star, in every dawn that rises, in 
every lamp that is lit, in every good and bright 
thought of your soul.” 

All things and creatures return to their 
former place. The neighbor Berlingot, a lit- 
tle old woman resembling the fairy, enters, 
leaning on a stick. Her little girl, she says, 
is sick; it’s nerves, the doctor says. There is 
only one thing that will cure her, a thing she 
cares for very much, Tyltyl’s bird. Tyltyl 
leoks at the cage and sees that there is only 
one bird, the bird that has always been there. 
“But,” he exclaims, “he’s much bluer than 
when I went away! Why, that’s the Blue Bird 
we were looking for. We went so far and 
he was here all the while. ” He gives 
the bird to the Neighbor. And suddenly the 
world seems to radiate with a new light. A 
few minutes later the Neighbor enters again, 
holding by the hand a little girl of wonderful 
beauty, who carries Tyltyl’s dove in her arms. 
“Do you see the miracle,” the Neighbor 
shouts. “Impossible!” cries Mummy Tyl. “Can 
she walk ?” 


She 
When 


Tue NeicHsor. Can she walk? 
can run, she can dance, she can fly! 


AND DRAMA 
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she saw the bird, she jumped, just like that, with 
one bound, to the window, to see by the light if it 
was really Tyltyl’s dove. : And _ then, 
whoosh! Out into the street, like an 
angel ! It was as much as I could do to 
keep pace with her. : 
Tyttyt. (Going up to her, wonderstruck.) 
Oh, how like Light she is! . . . 
Mytyt. She is much smaller. . 
TyttyLt. Yes, indeed! 
grow bigger. 
THE NEIGHBOR. 


But she will 


(Pushing the Little Girl into 
Tyltyl’s arms.) Come along, child, come and 
thank Tyltyl. (Tyltyl, suddenly fright- 
ened, takes a step back.) 

Mummy Tyt. Well, Tyltyl, what’s the matter? 

Are you afraid of the little girl? 
Come, give her a kiss, a good big kiss. 
No, a better one than that. You're not 
so shy as a rule! Another one! jd 
But what’s the matter with you? You 
look as if you were going to cry. . (Tyl- 
tyl, after kissing the Little Girl rather awkwardly, 
stands before her for a moment and the two child- 
ren look at each other without speaking; then 
Tyltyl strokes the dove’s head.) 

Tyttyt. Is he blue enough? 

Tue Littte Girt. Yes, I am so ple: sed with 
him. 

Tyttyt. I have seen bluer ones. 
those which are quite blue, you know, 
you will, you can’t catch them. 

Tue Littte Girt. That doesn’t 
lovely. 

TYLTYL, 

THE Little GIRL. 
he eat? 

TYETY. 


But 
do what 
matter; he’s 


Has he had anything to eat? . .. 
Not yet. What does 


bread, Indian corn, 


‘eames 
grasshoppers. . . 
THE LittLe Girt. 


corn, 


How does he eat, say ? 

TyLtyL. With his beak. You'll see, I will show 
you. . . (He moves in order to take the 
bird from the Little Girl’s hands. She resists in- 
stinctively; and, taking advantage of the hesita- 
tion of their movements, the Dove escapes and 
fics away.) 

Tue LittLe Girt. 
Mother! 
into sobs.) 

TyttyL. Never mind. . Don’t cry. 

I will catch him again. . . (Stepping to the 
front of the stage and addressing the audience.) 
If any of you should find him, would you be so 
very kind as to give him back to us? We 
need him for our happiness, later on. 


(With a cry of despair.) 
He is gone! . (She bursts 


The symbolism here admits only partly of 
interpretation. The turtle dove is miracu- 
lously transformed when Tytyl gives it away. 
Possibly there is something of the spirit of 
Jesus or of Socialism in the mind of the poet. 
Sacrifice or the abolition of property are ap- 
parently productive of happiness. 
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THE RETURN OF THE DRAMA TO NATURE 


HE creation of illusion is the 

eternal problem in _ stagedom. 

T There is always an atmosphere 

of unreality that even master 

craftsmen of the Belasco stamp 

have been unable to banish. In vain they 
have resorted to incredibly clever contrivances 
and effects. Even the revolving stage of Max 
Reinhardt leaves a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
Others have advocated a return to the sim- 
plicity of the Shakespearean stage. There 
have been curious experiments in many lands. 
Frau Dumont, of Dusseldorf, for instance, 
has abolished scenery and the footlights. Her 
background consists merely of an immense 
sheet of linen illuminated from behind with 
simple dominant colors, defining the basic 
mood ofthe scene. But there has also been 
a movement leading the drama back to its 
original beginnings in nature. The props 
have been banished, the stage has widened 
into a campus, field or forest. Imperceptibly 
the movement in this country, gaining im- 
pulse from Miss Edith Wynne Mathison’s 
out-of-door acting of “Everyman” and of the 
plays of Shakespeare, has gathered strength, 
and we have today various groups of out-of- 
door players, among whom Ben Greet, with 
his band of actors, and the Coburn players 


are the most widely known. Universities 
throughout the country have indorsed the 
innovation. Concomitant with this interest 
in out-of-door plays there has been revival 
of pageants and masks. During the outdoor 
season local pageants have been contrived 
with great effectiveness at Stockbridge and 
Lenox, Mass.; in Bar Harbor, Me.; at Onte- 
ora, in the Catskills; at East Hampton, L. I ; 
at Pasadena and Santa Barbara, in Califor- 
nia, and at numerous other places. They 
have mostly been unconstructive of any or- 
ganized type of festival art. 

The correlation of these two movements, if 
achieved, may be productive of a new and in- 
digenous type of drama in America. “The op- 
portunity,” Mr. Percy Mackaye affirms in 
Scribner's, “is striking and inspiring, and pos- 
sesses at least two American precedents, the 
one unique and the other annually recurrent. 
These are the Saint Gaudens Masque at Cor- 
nish, N. H., in June, 1905, and the Mid- 
summer Redwood Play, better known as the 
“High Jinks,” of the Bohemian Club, San 
Francisco. The name “Jinks,” by the way, 
gives no proper conception of the nature of 
these pageant plays, of which Professor Por- 
ter Garnett, of the University of California, 
is the official historian. Mr. Mackaye fasci- 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


THE FOREST STAGE OF CALIFORNIA 


The Bohemians rehearsing Mr. Scheffauer’s play, “The Sons of Baldur,” in the most singular and immense setting 
the world has ever known. The orchestra visible in the picture is hidden from the sight of the audience. 


natingly describes his personal impression of 
the production of “The Sons of Baldur,”’ by 
Herman Scheffauer, which was the Grove 
Play a year ago. He had been invited with 
his friend, Charles Rann Kennedy, author of 
“The Servant in the House,” as a guest of 
the Bohemian Club. 


“After three magical dawns, mysterious noons, 
divine midnights, spent in fellowship with the 
nobly pagan brotherhood of the natural monas- 
tery, steeped in the sylvan seclusion of three 
thousand years, I found myself, by moonlight, 
seated between Kennedy and Scheffauer on one 
of the giant logs that form the seats of the 
forest auditorium, facing the canyon hillside which 
forms the stage. Above us, interminable tree 
boles touched the stars. Around us, robed and 
cowled like ourselves in red and black, huddled 
the unbelievable audience. Before us, from the 
glowworm lights of a pit, rose the prelusive 
magic of violins. Slowly then, as the overture 
waned, out of the moon-flecked darkness waxed 
an imaginary world. Of plot, or theme, or epi- 
sode, I was only half aware—held by a grandeur 
that gripped the throat and stung the spirit 
by its keen beauty. At times, almost intolerably, 
I felt an impulse to put my brow to the earth, 


like an aboriginal. I remember that, for an in- 
stant—some two hundred feet in mid-air—be- 
tween the giant tree trunks, a Spirit of rose- 
hued fire appeared suddenly, and as a spirit spoke 
to those on the stage beneath. I remember again 
—descending as on viewless rounds of a ladder 
let down from some heaven of William Blake— 
little children, fluttering white, in rhythmic chant 
and choir. And again, the death of a warrior— 
his soul as it flashed skyward tinging the sequoia 
tops with silver flame. How to convey a sense 
of it! Impossible! 

“The drama being ended, and the colossal 
grove illumined from end to end with preter- 
natural light, actors and audience filed in fantastic 
procession to a farther glade, where the tradi- 
tional pyre stood piled for the Cremation of 
Care. And as the eloquent wit and poetry of the 
white-robed orator flowed on in the mystical 
night, I whispered to my neighbor: ‘Are we in 
ancient Delphos, or California?’ ‘Both, he an- 
swered; ‘the rites of Pan and Apollo can never 
be quelled.”” 


Probably the most technically distinctive 
Grove Plays yet evolved have been Will Ir- 
win’s “The Hamadryads” and “The Triumph 
of Bohemia,” by George Sterling. The Bo- 
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pas 


Courtesy Lhe Craitsman 


THE REINCARNATION OF CHAUCER 


The Coburn players’ open air performance of Percy Mackaye’s “Canterbury Pilgrims. 


” 


The laughter of the Merry 


ife of Bath is heard again, after hundreds of years, on the campus of the American college. 


hemian Club, numbering a thousand of San 
Francisco's most gifted citizens, being an as- 
sociation composed exclusively of men, has 
been able to utilize the effect of the naked 
actor in a natural setting of supreme grand- 
eur. In the leading American pageants, Mr. 
Mackaye asserts, we find the expression of the 
community spirit fostered by co-operating 
artists in dramatic form. We find the ele- 
ments and the promise of a constructive art. 
“How,” he asks, “does such art concern the 
American people at large?” 

“Pageantry is poetry for the masses. The 
parades of Election and St. Patrick’s Day, the 
processions of Antics and Horribles, the clang- 
ing brigades of firemen, the May-queen rituals 
of children, the marching of drum-corps and 
regiments—these make an elemental appeal to 
every man in the street as to every woman who 
throws open her shutters to look and _ listen. 
And as long as the music lasts and the uniforms 
still glitter, something of the mystery and mean- 
ing of life, has been revealed. What is the ele- 
mental appeal? Is it not the appeal of symbol- 
ism, the expression of life’s meanings in sensuous 
form? 

“Crude tho it often be, then, pageantry satis- 
fies an elemental instinct for art, a popular de- 
mand for poetry. This instinct and this demand, 
like other human instincts and demands, are 
capable of being educated, refined, developed into 
a mighty agency of civilization. Refinements of 


this deep popular instinct will result from a ra- 
tional selection and correlation of the elements 
of pageantry.” 


“The ideal pageant,” Mr. Mackaye con- 
cludes, “should be capable of combining the 
popular appeal of Isadora Duncan, a Dam- 
rosch concert, a Sorolla exhibition and a 
Maude Adams-Barrie play.” Mr. Mackaye is 
himself the author of a pageant play, “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’ given by the Coburn 
players at most universities in the East. Mrs. 
Mary Fanton Roberts eloquently describes in 
The Craftsman how she reached the “theater” 
recently—in this case the campus of Barnard 
College, where the play was given—by fol- 
lowing a pathway shrouded in gloom. The 
lights were not yet on and the stage but a 
dim vista of green glades, bushes and low 
trees casting bosky shadows. 


“Suddenly out of the shadows back of the 
fluttering foliage came the sound of bells, and 
with the pleasant chime I ceased for those hours 
to be a part of any company but that goodly one 
of Chaucer and his pilgrim friends. Again the 
sound of bells and the murmur of voices far 
back of the bushes, and the people who belonged 
in the green depths came forth and peered about 
and laughed. and were content as tho they had 
lived their lives in these same ‘imperishable 
woods’ on Riverside Drive and One Hundred and 
Tenth Street. But why this mention of city 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Courtesy The Craftsman 


A NEW ART EVOLVING 


Local history of Westchester County, New York, re-enacted by the scions of those who have made the history. 


A new and indigenous art, predicts Mr. 
the open air drama. 


strects! That night I lived on the greensward 
with the laughing wife of Bath and her lovers, 
with the gentle Prioress, the merry Friar, and 
I think I have never known pleasanter, more en- 
tertaining friends. 

“Two tremendous spotlights back of the au- 
dience, raised high, threw the tree-bowed stage 
into fine relief and the audience into obscurity, 
as it should be. There was only the play and 
the players, and the romance of old worlds in 
poetry of the new. There were songs and ballads 
and gaily tripped measures and lines of rare art 
and delight. And the joy was not wholly for the 
audience; the players, too, were making merry 
for their own pleasaunce. They laughed and 
tricked each other, joked and loved as real people, 
not actors, with a radiant spirit as of a light- 
hearted world. The illusive remoteness of the 
great Chaucer in the midst of these joyous chil- 
dren was admirably shown by Mr. Coburn him- 
self, and the Friar, the worldly, kindly, humorous, 
mischievous, fat old Friar. What better character 
work of this kind has the American stage seen 
than the acting of Augustus Duncan? 

“T am told that before this season is over the 
Coburn players will have presented ‘The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims’ at no less than thirty universities 
and colleges. is 


Probably the greatest impetus the outdoor 
play has received in years was the Maude 


, 


Adams production of “Joan of Arc,” on the 
immense stage of the Harvard Stadium. But, 
Mrs. Roberts affirms, it will not help us much 


Percy Mackaye, will finally spring from the union of local pageants an 


in our progress toward an ideal, for in it too 
much was given to, and too little demanded of, 
the public. The most significant work will be 
in the nature of the recent pageant in West 
chester County, N. Y., where literature, art 
and drama contributed to present local his- 
tory, enacted largely by the descendants of 
those who have made the history. “That 
pageantry,” maintains the writer, “which will 
eventually rank among the arts of America 
we must create for ourselves, to express our 
own ideas and ideals—ourselves, in fact. It 
must be adapted to our condition of living, 
our scenery, our desire for artistic expression. 
It must be a structure in art, not a bit of deft 
embroidery.” 


“Drama for this country will grow just as other 
phases of art have grown out of our soil. It must 
be indigenous to be real, valuable and lasting. 
It is impossible to bring any form of art to a 
people. You can only make possible conditions 
where the people will express what they can 
create. We originated a type of American arch- 
itecture when we needed a skyscraper, not be- 
cause we had seen models of Greek temples. 
And so with pageantry; it will grow through the 
people out to the stage and control it; or it will 
become a temporary superficial fad and vanish, 
as the people decide. This is the history of all 
real and tentative art movements in all nations 
from the beginning.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE EVOLUTION OF CLYDE FITCH 


LYDE FITCH is no doubt the 
most industrious of American 
C playwrights. Never a _ season 
where two or three of his plays 
are not produced with varying 
success. His name is attached to numerous 
adaptations, and there are others to which 
his name is not attached but for which he is 
responsible. And yet the critics, especially in 
New York, dismiss his work, as a rule, with 
supercilious praise. He is not regarded as 
literary. And this curious fact must also be 
here recorded: Europe, which regards most 
American playwrights with amused contempt, 
iends a willing ear to Mr. Clyde Fitch. Three 
or four of the leading theaters in London will 
produce plays by Mr. Fitch in the forthcom- 
ing season, and the sophisticated critical 
Grand Moguls of Berlin have received 
“Truth,” a drama New York has rejected, 
with enthusiastic approval. We on this side 
have always regarded Mr. Fitch in the light 
of a clever dramatic causeur, not to be very 
seriously discussed, but Mr. Martin Birn- 
baum, a friend of the playwright, demon- 
strates in The Independent a logical develop- 
ment in Mr. Fitch’s dramatic career. Mr. 
Fitch, it seems, has made and lost several repu- 
tation; but at present his star seems to be 
en the ascendant. There seems to be a deep- 
ening in his work, tho his prodigious facility 
and his impatience, originating in plentitude 
of ideas, may still debar him for a while 
from serious recognition. 

Fitch has figured on billboards so long 
that we have forgotten that he is still a young 
man. His real career as a dramatist began in 
1890 with “Beau Brummel.” He was entirely 
in sympathy with the subject, being an elegant 
young dandy himself. He was only twenty- 
six at the time of the first performance. The 
play, it will be remembered, achieved a 
noisy triumph and the character always re- 
mained the most popular in Mr. Mansfield’s 
repertory. The author now devoted himself 
entirely to the drama. His adaptations from 
the French and the German are not, Mr. 
Birnbaum insists, slavish imitation of foreign 
works. He endows the figures with new life, 
transforms foreign types with genuine Amer- 
ican types, and is often entitled to the credit 
of original creation. This work improved his 
technique; he became a master of stagecraft 
and a writer of simple, fluent dialog. Much 
of his work is acknowledged to be poor, 


flimsy hack work; but he might reply with 
Dr. Johnson's couplet : 


“The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons 
give, 

And those who live to please must please 
to live.” 


If, says Mr. Birnbaum, the critic suggests 
that the favorable opinion of his audiences 
has meant too much money in the playwright’s 
pocket, Fitch who is above all things a typi- 
cal American in spirit and a child of his age 
smiles blandly and complacently admits it. 
In his early original plays, such as “A 
Modern Match,” “The Moth and the Flame,” 
Fitch still clung to established dramatic con- 
ventions; but there was the promise of finer 
work. To-day he has abandoned hackneyed 
phrases, filling his work with technical inno- 
vations and keen realistic characterizations. 
The spontaneity, freedom and liveliness of 
“The Climbers” effaces the memory of his 
early transgressions. 


“The Climbers’ opens with a scene which is 
distinctly Fitch’s. To start a play with a party 
of women returning from a funeral was so dar- 
ing that it was with difficulty that a manager 
could be found willing to put it on the boards. 
Since its very successful production, however, in 
1901, his audiences invariably expect some ex- 
ample of this bold pictorial originality. He rare- 
ly disappoints them, for his power of invention 
seems unlimited. At times he allows himself to 
be too amusing. He hesitates at nothing and 
occasionally goes beyond the verge of daring. 
His first nights have an air of gaiety, of delightful 
expectation. We never know what may or may 
not happen on those festive evenings. In ‘The 
Way of the World’ (a title which had been used 
by Congreve for one of his masterpieces) we 
were guests at a baby’s sensational christening; 
in “The Stubbornness of Geraldine’ we were on 
the wave-tossed deck of an ocean liner; in ‘The 
Girl with the Green Eyes’ we were shown the 
Apollo Belvedere, surrounded by a group of 
peppermint-eating Cook’s tourists; in ‘The Girl 
and the Judge’ there was the famous folding-bed 
scene; ‘The Cowboy and the Lady’ had the mirth- 
provoking cure for cursing; ‘Her Great Match,’ 
the convenient lovers’ corner, moonlit at will, 
and so on through the long list of plays.” 


Fitch’s stage vibrates with life; everything 
moves with dash, and we are blinded to the 
fact that many scenes are inessential to the 
development of the action. As Fitch agrees 
with Lawrence Sterne’s remark that digression 
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is the soul and the sunshine of literature, he 
deliberately impedes the action for the sake 
of introducing his brilliantly polished and 
cpigrammatic sayings. In his latest work, Mr. 
Birnbaum thinks, Fitch has succeeded in 
avoiding the error of distracting his audience. 
“Her Great Match,” “The Woman in the 
Case,” and “The Truth” represent a notable 
advance. He has learned that straightfor- 
wardness is not incompatible with theatrical 
situations. “The metropolitan critics, how- 
ever,” the writer goes on to say, “with few 
notable exceptions treat him with scant re- 
spect, and are either purposely or hopelessly 
undiscerning.” 


“They dismiss him as a merely clever man 
tainted with commercialism, as a writer of un- 
grammatical English deformed with slang, and 
a creator of vulgar characters; or they employ 
that barren kind of criticism which finds fault 
with dramatist for not writing like some other 
man. We have already touched upon the first 
charge, and it is a simple matter to answer the 
second by pointing to the language of Moliére, 
which is at times full of inaccuracies and defects. 
The language of the theater need not always be 
correct. Indeed an error of speech, a slang 
phrase or a _ colloquialism often breathes the 
breath of life into a character. 

“The charge of vulgarity is for the most part 
also the charge of sterotyped criticism. To ar- 
raign Fitch because some of his characters are 
not refined types but ordinary people is as unjust 
and absurd as it would be to impute to Dryden 
the obscenity of his. ‘I feel very strongly,’ said 
Fitch, in his lecture on the ‘Drama,’ delivered at 
Yale, ‘the particular value—a value which, rightly 
or wrongly, I can’t help feeling inestimable—of 
reflecting absolutely and truthfully the life and 
environment about us; every class, every kind, 
every emotion, every motive, every occupation, 
every business, every idleness.” 


Fitch does not condone the weaknesses of 
his characters, but he is a genial satirist, 
and his irony free from bitterness, is often 
mistaken for sympathy. Also the patience of 
selection often deserts him. He cannot 
restrain his impetuosity. He knows there is 
room for improvement, but new work has an 
irresistible fascination for him; and instead 
of perfecting the old play, he determines to 
improve upon it in the next. “That,” Mr. 
Birnbaum declares, “is the secret of his slow 
evolution.” 

Uniform editions of Fitch’s plays are about 
to be issued, and it is to be expected, conse- 
quently, that in the future he will pay greater 
attention to literary style than he has done in 
the past. He has also freed himself in a meas- 





HE TAKES THE CASH AND LETS THE CREDIT GO 


Clyde Fitch consoles himself for the lack of critical 
appreciation in America with his financial  succe.s, 
Europe, moreover, grants him the laurel withheld by 
captious critics at home. “The Truth,’ rejected by 
Broadway, has been endorsed by London and Berlin. 


ure from the tyranny of “stars” in his late 
plays, at least the “star” no longer dominates 
the entire situation. His studies in femininity 
are unsurpassed, and his late European suc- 
cesses justify the belief that we may expect 
from him “something really fine, at least a 
great social satire.” No appreciation of 
Fitch’s work, Mr. Birnbaum concludes, can 
be final, for Fitch himself is still in a transi- 
tional stage. 


“He is always advancing and no longer in the 
old, rather circumambient way. Even his harsh- 
est critics will admit that he has succeeded in 
crowding his mass of work with many delicious 
scenes, and things of permanent value and abiding 
interest. It it true he has never realized a lofty, 
universal conception. He has, as yet, given us 
no play competely flawless or perfectly rounded. 
He must still be judged in the bulk of his work 
and not by a single play. If, however, he will 
keep on over-riding barren, captious criticism, 
and will not let his powers be crushed into ex- 
tinction by it; if he will curb the impulse to start 
on a fresh track too often, and try faithfully 
and fearlessly to perfect his work, according to 
the high artistic standards and ideals which we 
believe are his, there can be but one result.” 
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BERNARD SHAW 


CmrnndQ ECENTLY England was startled 
by the announcement of a blank 
R verse comedy by Bernard Shaw 
entitled “The Admirable’ Bash- 
ville, or Constancy Unrewarded.” 
The play has been produced in London and 
has been issued in book form * by. Mr. Shaw’s 
American publishers. London has given a 
very cold reception to the performance, and 
we, after reading the play, are reassured that 
Mr. Shaw, with all his cleverness, is unworthy 
to loose the latchet of Shakespeare’s shoes, 
much less to walk in them on the stage. “The 
Admirable Bashville” is a dramatization of 
Shaw’s novel, “Cashel Byron’s Profession,” 
Cashel Byron being a prize fighter who con- 
quers the heart of an English heiress. Mr. 
Shaw has not set out with the deliberate in- 
tention of surpassing Shakespeare. He has 
written the play in blank verse because, he 
informs us, he had but a week to write it in. 
“Blank verse,” he says, “is so childishly easy 
and expeditious (hence, by the way, Shakes- 
pear’s copious output), that I, by adopting it, 
was enabled to do within the week what would 
have taken me a month in prose.” 


“Besides I am fond of blank verse. Not nine- 
teenth century blank verse, of course, nor, indeed, 
with a very few exceptions, any post-Shakespeare 
blank verse itself later than the histories. When 
an author can write the prose dialog of the first 
scene in ‘As You Like It, or Hamlet’s colloquies 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, there is really 
no excuse for ‘The Seven Ages’ and ‘To be or 
not to be,’ except the excuse of a haste that 
made great facility indispensable. I am quite sure 
that any one who is to recover the charm of 
blank verse must frankly go back to its begin- 
nings and start a literary pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. . . Ben Jonson described Marlowe’s line 
as mighty! As well put Michael Angelo’s epitaph 
on the tombstone of Paolo Uccello. No wonder 
Jonson’s blank verse is the most horribly dis- 
agreeable product in literature, and indicates his 
most prosaic mood as surely as_ his shorter 
rhymed measures indicate his poetic mood.” 


Marlowe, Shaw insists, never wrote a 
mighty line in his life; Cowper’s single 
phrase, “Toll for the Brave,” drowns all his 
mightinesses as Great Tom drowns a mili- 
tary band. But Marlowe took the pleasant- 
sounding rigmarole of Peele and Greene, and 
added to its sunny daylight the insane splen- 
dors of night and the cheap tragedy of crime. 





* Tue ApMIRABLE BASHVILLE, OR CONSTANCY UNREWARDED. 
By Bernard Shaw. Bretanos. 


IN SHAKESPEARE’S SHOES 


Because he had only a common sort of a brain, 
he was hopelessly beaten by Shakespeare. 
“But the pleasant-sounding rigmarole,” Mr. 
Shaw continues, “was the basis of the whole 
thing; and as long as that rigmarole was prac- 
ticed frankly for the sake of its pleasantness, 
it was readable and speakable.” 


“It lasted until Shakespeare did to it what 
Raphael did to Italian painting: that is, over- 
charged and burst it by making it the vehicle 
of a new order of thought, involving a mass of 
inteilectual ferment and psychological research. 
The rigmarole could not stand the strain; and 
Shakespeare’s style ended in a chaos of half- 
shattered old forms, half-emancipated new ones, 
with occasional bursts of prose eloquence on the 
one hand, occasional delicious echoes of the rig- 
marole, mostly from Calibans and masque per- 
sonages, on the other, with, alas! a great deal 
of filling up with formulary blank verse which 
had no purpose except to save the author’s time 
and thought.” 

The worst of poor Shakespeare duffers, 
became poets, in Mr. Shaw’s opinion, when 
they turned from the big drum of pseudo- 
Shakespearean drama. “Accordingly,” he 
says, “I have poetasted ‘The Admirable Bash- 
ville’ in the rigmarole style. And lest the 
Webster worshippers should declare that 
there is not a single correct line in all my 
three acts, I have stolen or paraphrased a 
few from Marlowe and Shakespeare (not to 
mention Henry Carey); so that if any man 
dares quote me derisively, he shall do so in 
the peril of lighting inadvertently on a purple 
patch from ‘Hamlet’ or ‘Faustus!’” 

“I have also endeavored in this little play to 
prove that I am not the heartless creature some 
of my critics take me for. I have strictly ob- 
served the established laws of stage popularity 
and probability. I have simplified the character 
of the heroine, and summed up her sweetness in 
the one sacred word: Love. I have given con- 
sistency to the heroism of Cashel. I have paid 
to Morality, in the final scene, the tribute of 
poetic justice. I have restored to Patriotism its 
usual place on the stage, and gracefully acknowl- 
edged The Throne as the fountain of social 
honor. I have paid attention to the construction 
of the play, which will be found equal in this 
respect to the best contemporary models. 

“And I trust the result will be found satisfac- 
tory.” 

The Admirable Bashville is the footman of 
the lady Lydia, who unselfishly renounces her 
when it appears that her suitor, Cashel Byron, 
is a scion of the nobility. We quote the first 
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scene of the play as a specimen of Shaw's 
amusing, if unsuccessful, attempt to walk in 
the shoes of the great Elizabethan: 
A glade in Wiltstoken Park 
Lyp1a. Ye leafy breasts and warm protecting 
wings 
Of mother trees that hatch our tender souls, 
And from the well of Nature in our hearts 
Thaw the intolerable inch of ice 
That bears the weight of all the stamping world. 
Hear ye me sing to solitude that I, 
Lydia Carew, the owner of these lands, 
Albeit most rich, most learned, and most wise, 
Am yet most lonely. What are riches worth 
When wisdom with them comes to show the 
purse bearer 
That life remains unpurchasable? Learning 
Learns but one lesson: doubt! To excei all 
Is, to be lonely. Oh, ye busy birds, 
Engrossed with real needs, ye shameless trees 
With arms outspread in welcome of the sun, 
Your minds, bent singly to enlarge your lives, 
Have given you wings and raised your delicate 
heads 
High heavens above us crawlers. 

[A rook sets up a great cawing; and the other 
birds chatter loudly as a gust of wind sets 
the branches swaying. She makes as tho she 
would shew them her sleeves. 

Lo, the leaves 
That hide my drooping boughs! Mock me—poor 
maid !— 
Deride with joyous comfortable chatter 
These stolen feathers. Laugh at me, the clothed 
one. 
Laugh at the mind fed on foul air and books. 
Books! Art! And Culture! Oh, I shall go mad. 
Give me a mate that never heard of these, 
A sylvan god, tree born in heart and sap; 
Or else, eternal maidhood be my hap. 

[Another gust of wind and bird-chatter. She 
sits on the mossy root of an oak and buries 
her face in her hands, CasHEeL Byron, in a 
white singlet and breeches, comes through 
the trees. 

CAsHEL, What’s this? Whom have we here? 
A woman! 


Lyp1aA [looking up]. Yes. 
CASHEL. You have no business here. I have. 
Away! 
Women distract me. Hence! 
LypIA. Bid you me hence? 


I am upon mine own ground. Who are you? 
I take you for a god, a sylvan god. 
This place is mine: I share it with the birds, 
The trees, the sylvan gods, the lovely company 
Of haunted solitudes. 
CASHEL. A sylvan god! 
A goat-eared image! Do your statues speak? 
Walk? heave the chest with breath? or like a 
feather 
Lift you—like this? [He sets her on her feet. 
Lyp1a [panting]. You take away my breath! 


You're strong. Your hands off, please. Thank 
you. Farewell. 
CasHEL. Before you go: when shall we meet 
again? 
Lypia. Why should we meet again? 


CASHEL. Who knows? We shall. 
That much I know by instinct, What's your 
name? 
Lypia. Lydia Carew. 
CASHEL. Lydia’s a pretty name. 
Where do you live? 
Lypia. I’ the castle. 


CasHEL. [thunderstruck]. Do not say 
You are the lady of this great domain. 
Lypia. I am. 
CASHEL. Accursed luck! I took you for 
The daughter of some farmer. Well, your 
pardon. 
I came too close: I looked tou deep. Farewell. 
Lypia. I pardon that. Now tell me who you 
are. 
CasHeL. Ask me not whence I come, nor what 
I am. 
You are the lady of the castle. I 
Have but this hard and blackened hand to live 
by. 
Lypia. I have felt its strength and envied you. 
Your name? 
I have told you mine. 
CASHEL. My name is Cashel Byron. 
Lypia. I never heard the name; and yet you 
utter it 
As men announce a celebrated name. 
Forgive my ignorance. 


CASHEL, I bless it, Lydia. 
I have forgot your other name. 
LypIA. Carew. 


Cashel’s a pretty name too. 
MELLIsH [the trainer, calling through the wood}. 
Coo-ee! Byron! 
CasHEL. A thousand curses! Oh, I beg you, 
go. 
This is a man you must not meet. 
MELLIsH [further off]. Coo-ee ! 
Lypra. He’s losing us. What does he in my 


woods? 
CASHEL. He is a part of what I am. What 
that is 
You must not know. It would end all between 
us. 


And yet there’s no dishonor in’t: your lawyer, 
Who let your lodge to me, will vouch me honest. 
I am ashamed to tell you what I am— 
At least, as yet. Some day, perhaps. 
MELLISH [nearer]. Coo-ee! 
Lypia. His voice is nearer. Fare you well, 
my tenant. 
When next your rent falls due, come to the castle, 
Pay me in person. Sir: your most obedient. 
[She curtsies and goes. 
CASHEL. Lives in this castle! Owns this park! 
A lady 
Marry a prizefighter! Impossible. 
And yet the prizefighter must marry her. 








Science and Discovery 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


HE claims of what is more or less 
indefinitely known as spirit pho- 
tography have just become anew 
the subject of dispute in the 

Sr2SZ) scientific press of England and 
France owing to the results of recent experi- 
ments in London. One or two committees, 
made up of men of science and photographers, 
have been studying the phenomena without, as 
the Paris Cosmos thinks, “disproving the 
thing to be disproved.” The effort to demon- 
strate that spirit photography is not photogra- 
phy at all would seem, none the less, to be 
successful, according to London Knowledge. 
It cites the labors of three expert photograph- 
ers and three spiritualists who worked in uni- 
son during the past few months. “The three 





A FRAUDULENT SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH 


Note the difference in perspective between the widow in out- 
line and the head of the husband she is caressing. The nega- 
tive is quite large and its blackness affords an idea of the 
impressiveness of the effect when the actual photograph i 
exhibited. This illustration is from Hereward Carrington’s 
“Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism,” through the courtesy of 


Mr. Fremont Rider. 


“SPIRIT”? PHOTOGRAPHY 


spiritualists reported that the photographers 
were not in a proper frame of mind to suc- 
ceed in obtaining spirit photographs. The 
photographers announced that no scrap of tes- 
timony was put before them to show that 
spirit photography was possible.” They went 
further. They invited the submission to them- 
selves of spirit photographs. All sent in were 
examined critically. The report upon these 
specimens, just made, is to the effect that not 
only did they not testify to their supernatural 
production but that they bore on their face 
circumstantial evidence of the way in which 
they had been produced. The prints were not 
mysteries. They were deliberate frauds: 


“Those who are not photographers may well 
wonder how so very definite a pronounce- 
ment can be made. A recent case will show 
how photographs can be made to tell a 
good deal more than is to be seen by a 
mere glance at them. 

“Let us imagine a man in a frock coat, 
buttoned over towards the right as is cus- 
tomary with frock coats, and with one of 
his hands thrust into the breast after the 
manner of the first Napoleon. Let us 
imagine him, next, with the same coat on, 
but buttoned over to the left this time, with 
the other hand thrust into it. Imagine 
any one set the task of photographing him 
in these two positions, so that every crease, 
every fold, every thread in the texture 
of the coat, every hair on his head (the 
parting shifted over automatically also), 
every minute detail in the one photograph 
shall be the exact counterpart of every 
minute detail in the other. No human 
power could do such a thing, tho, no doubt, 
a very close resemblance might be got. 

“If two such photographs were shown to 
a photographer, he would say that, beyond 
all doubt, they must have been made from 
the same negative, the only difference be- 
ing that one was reversed, right for left, 
in the process, as may easily be done by 
photography . Now there have been ‘spirit’ 
photographs in which the ‘spirit’ appeared 
in such a frock coat, and in two of them, 
altho the ‘material’ part of the picture was 
different, the ‘spirit’ was alike in both, ex- 
actly as already described. A difference 
7 of the hundredth part of an inch in any 
detail of the ‘spirit? would have been mani- 
fest directly the two negatives were put 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


film to film; but the registration was exact. 
Yet one purported, on the face of it, to 
be a view of a ‘spirit’ with his right hand 
thrust into his coat, and the other another 
view of the same spirit, but this time with 
his left hand in that position. 

“The explanation of the trick, for it is 
nothing else, is absurdly simple. If in 
taking a portrait we can introduce inside 
the dark slide which holds the plate, and 
just in front of the plate, a positive on 
glass or film of the ‘spirit’ form, the light 
which reaches the plate when the lens is 
uncapped strikes through that positive and 
prints a negative of it on the plate at the 
same time that it prints a negative of the 
real sitter. As dark slides are usually 
made as thin as possible, it is more con- 
venient to have that positive on a thin 
celluloid film instead of on glass, and if it 
is put in one case with the one side, and 
in the other with the other, turned towards 
the plate, we shall get a_ right-handed 
‘spirit?’ in one and a left-handed ‘spirit’ in 
the other, with all the details in each case 
agreeing exactly. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to arrange a dark slide which 
will look perfectly innocent and yet have 
the positive within it so that it will give 
a ‘spirit,’ either on every plate, or on some, 
at the will of the photographer.” 


The ordinary precautions which are 
said to be taken against trickery in such 
a case are no protection at all. The 
plates are bought in the ordinary way, 
initialled to make sure that the plates 
so bought are those that are ex- 
posed, and whoever makes the test may see 
them put into the slide and exposed and may 
take them out and develop them. Yet the 
“spirit” forms appear. It might be thought 
strange that the mistake of putting the same 
spirit on two plates, one the right way round 
and the other reversed, would not have been 
guarded against, since it at once gives a clue 
as to the way in which the thing has been 
done. But no inconsistencies of this kind seem 
to have the slightest effect upon believers, and 
many “spirit” photographs which are accepted 
without question by those who like such things 
are far cruder in the way in which they re- 
veal their origin. This whole subject is ex- 
haustively dealt with in the course of Mr. 
Fremont Rider’s brilliant investigation of 
the spirit problem entitled “Are the Dead 
Alive ?” * 

When a plate, for instance, is exposed in a 
camera, it is held in position either against a 


* Are tHe Deap ALIvE? B. W. 


Dodge & Co. 


By Fremont Rider. 


As reproduced from Doctor 
Widow’s Mite.” 
ghostly, for the countenance projects itself gradually from the 
immense relative area of blackness until at the centre of the 
physiognomy it stands out in startling relief. 
the genuineness of this photograph satisfied many students at 
the time. 





AN ALLEGED GENUINE SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH 


“The 
very 


Funk’s_ work, 
is deemed 


Isaac K. 


The effect in this negative 


The evidence for 


wooden rebate all round the dark slide or by 
catches or pins. If the slide has a rebate, it 
has no catches or pins and vice versa. In 
fact, the two methods are quite distinct and 
indicate dark slides of an entirely different 
pattern. The plate is put in from the front 
when it is held by catches, from the back when 
it is held by a rebate. Whatever the. method, 
it leaves its mark upon the negative. The pho- 
tographer to whom it is shown will have no 
difficulty in deciding at once whether one 
method or another had been used. Yet some 
of the “spirit” negatives which are accepted 
as bearing “supernormal” figures upon them 
actually bear the plainest indications on their 
margins that the one exposure has been made 
in both forms of slide. The edges of the plates 
are marked both by a rebate and by catches: 


“It does not follow that the plate itself has been 
exposed twice; it merely indicates that it has ac- 
quired the extra marks from the positive of the 
‘spirit,’ the ‘spirit’ form having been photo- 
gtaphed originally in a dark slide of a different 
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pattern. It might be sup- 
posed that the very slight 
precautions which would 
suffice to obliterate one set 
of marks would have been 
taken, in common prudence ; 
but, so confident are those 
who produce such things in 
the credulity of their cus- 
tomers, that no trouble on 
such a score seems to be 
required, In the same way, 
marks which are incontest- 
able evidence to a photog- 
rapher that these pictures 
are due to some form of 
double printing, such as has 
been described above, are 
often left on; a ‘spirit’ has 
even had its picture cut up 
into little squares or dots 
by the action of a half-tone 
screen, showing that it was 
a copy of some ‘process’ il- 
lustration. Yet it has been 
accepted as genuine. 
“There are other very sig- 
nificant features in these 
‘spirit’ photographs. While 
the sitter or medium is pho- 
tographed direct upon the 
plate, the ‘spirit,’ as already 
shown, is put on by a more 
roundabout process. It is 
first photographed, and a 
negative is obtained in the 
usual way. A positive on 
glass or film is made from 
this, and this is used to 
print a ‘negative’ picture on 
the plate as described above. 
Each one of these opera- 
tions involves a certain loss 
of quality, or, as the pho- 
tographer calls it, a degra- 
dation of tone. It is this 
which enables any one of 
experience to tell at once 
whether a photograph was 
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A FAMILIAR SPIRIT IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


This photograph—or alleged pliotograph—reveals at the spectator’s right the 
materialization of one of the ancients. The identity of this ancient personage 
has never, it would seem, been conclusively established. It makes its appear- 
ance in various parts of the habitable globe upon the negatives of the spiritualist 
—Mr. Blackwell—who sits at the ceader’s left. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Fremont Rider, the picture is copied here from his work, “‘Are the Dead Alive?” 


taken from life or was copied from another pho- There is no need to go further into these 
tograph. Now, almost without exception, in these things, insists our scientific but skeptical con- 
‘spirit’ photographs, while the material sitter is temporary. A whole chain of detailed circum- 
shown as would be expected when photographed  gtantial evidence is carried upon the face of 


directly, the spirit picture has the degradation 
which indicates that it is a copy and not taken 
In many cases, too, 
the material sitter is lit from the right, the ‘spirit’ 
lit from the left. There have been stereoscopic 
pictures in which, altho the material sitter showed 


direct, as it purports to be. 


these photographs which those who accept 
them have to explain before they have any 
basis for demanding an experimental test of 
their “supernatural” productions, It is a note- 
worthy fact that Mr. Fremont Rider, in the 


the stereoscopic relief, the ‘spirit’ form showed COUTSE of the work already named does not 
no relief, but appeared simply as a flat surface, venture—and he has thoroughly investigated 
tho the folds of its ample and more or less all aspects of spirit photography—to vouch for 


realistic robes cast shadows,’ 


the genuineness of these productions. 
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SCIENCE AND 


THE TYRANNY OF 


N inquirer who approaches scien- 

tific questions without reference 

A to expert opinion and in an im- 

partial spirit will, in the estima- 

tion of London Engineering, 

discover ‘that he is living under a “tyranny of 

scientific dogma.” Examples may be cited by 

the dozen. Thus the value of the thermal unit 

was originally fixed for us by Joule. The 

great mass of students accept 774 foot-pounds 

as the equivalent of the amount of thermal en- 

ergy expended in raising one pound of water 

one degree in temperature, for no other rea- 

son than that Joule said this statement is true. 

The whole attitude of mind may be summed 

up in these words—Joule has said thus and so 
and therefore it must be true. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting aspect of 
this influence of authority is to be found in 
the way in which we: accept, without the least 
inquiry, certain statements concerning heat as 
absolutely true. The kinetic theory of gases 
is, for example, usually accepted as beyond 
question—at least it was until the other day. 
Lately all our conceptions of the nature of 
heat have undergone radical modification and 
we begin to wonder why we ever believed 
about heat what we did believe. In point of 
fact we could not have helped ourselves. In 
the present: day we are gradually being 
brought to think a heavy fly wheel is a lump 
of negative electricity, but we do this only be- 
cause it is Sir Oliver Lodge who says so. 
If some factory superintendent or engineer 
told us this thing is so we should probably not 
believe it. In process of time someone else 
may tell the world that Sir Oliver Lodge is 
mistaken and that the wheel is simply a cor- 
puscular ether vortex and the world’s students 
will accept this as true if the new man has as 
high a reputation as his predecessor. Modern 
science is thus rapidly becoming a summary 
of the statements of the latest expert, believed 
because the expert is an expert and for no 
other reason. But who shall decide. 

Probably the most remarkable examples of 
this tyranny of scientific dogma are supplied 
by those cases in which, certain statements not 
being found to accord with particular facts, 
efforts are made to reconcile the discrepancies. 
As an example, may be cited what has come 
to be regarded as Clerk-Maxwell’s molecular 
bombardment pressure theory. To this mo- 
ment students are taught that the pressure of 
a gas is due to the bombardment of the sides 
of the containing vessel by molecules: 
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SCIENTIFIC DOGMA 


“It requires no great acumen to see that the 
permanence of pressure in, say, a gas cylinder, 
depends on two conditions. The first is that the 
molecules must be perfectly elastic; the second is 
that the walls of the containing vessel must be 
cither perfectly elastic or absolutely rigid. Fail 
ing these conditions the molecules will gradually 
lose energy and the pressure will in time fall to 
zero. This truth never appears in text-books. 
Sir Oliver Lodge made the experiment of keep- 
ing a gas under pressure for many months. He 
found that, as was indeed already known, when 
the original temperature conditions were restored 
there had been no loss of pressure; and he has 
advanced the theory that the gas molecules never 
come into contact at all with the metal, which 1s 
always coated, so to speak, with a lining of ether, 
which. is, of course, absolutely elastic—according 
to theory. Perhaps in a few years our students 
will be taught that Clerk-Maxwell’s theory is not 
consistent with the facts, and is therefore not even 
a useful working hypothesis.” 


No more curious example, however, of the 
tyranny of scientific dogma can be cited than 
the various attempts which have been made 
to frame a theory of the steam engine. No 
one knows what steam is. Every man thinks, 
nevertheless, that he has some more or less 
definite notion what steam is. We simply ap- 
ply certain conventional phrases to it, but they 
have no definite meaning. How steam is pro- 
duced we do not know and all our accepted 
knowledge of its properties has been supplied 
by one man, Regnault: 


“Engineers have accepted without question Reg- 
nault’s figures as being accurate simply because 
they perceive that it would be rank heresy to 
doubt; and yet their unqualified acceptance has, 
beyond question, placed us all in a sea of diffi- 
culties. If Regnault is right, then steam in an 
engine ought to behave in one way. It insists on 
behaving in a different way. If, for example, we 
compare the theoretical density of steam with the 
very carefully conducted experiments of Fair- 
bairn and Tate, cited by Rankine, we find dis- 
crepancies that no one has succeeded in explain- 
ing away. Thus, to give two sets of figures only, 
for a temperature of 268 deg. F., by theory the 
volume of steam ought to be 635, that of water be- 
ing unity. It is actually 633. The temperature 
being 283 deg. F., the theoretical volume is 506. 
The actual volume is 490. Rankine accepts as 
the equation for the curve of dry saturated steam 
expanding behind a piston in a virtually non-con 
ducting cylinder p v “/1e; but it never applies in 
practice save by chance. It might have been 
imagined that in all the years which have elapsed 
since Watt and Trevithick gave us the steam en- 
gine an inquiry into the foundations of our faith 
in Regnauit would have been popular. Inquiries 
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have been made, it is true. We cannot forget 
Robinson, Southern, Ure, Dalton, Arago, and 
Dulong, the Franklin Institute, and Berthelot; 
but when the results clashed with those of Reg- 
nault they have been rejected. Dogma has con- 
quered.,” 


It is too little realized, adds this authority, 
that the enunciations of men accepted as the 
highest scientific authority have seriously re- 
tarded scientific progress. For instance, a cel- 
ebrated physicist said the Thames embank- 
ment could not be lighted by electricity unless 
at least forty tons of copper conductors to 
the mile were laid down. Long before that 
the world was assured that to send messages 
under the sea from England to the United 
States was impossible because of the self-in- 
duction of a submarine cable. Messages might 


perhaps be got through, but the rate must be 
so slow that the cable would be of no practical 
commercial use. Such statements were ac- 
cepted as being quite true not because the dis- 
ciples knew anything about the matter but be- 
cause the eminent physicist So-and-So gave 
the positive assurance. Today the world is 
groaning more heavily than ever under this 
old tyranny of scientific dogma and enter- 
prises of great moment are stopped because 
the expert stands in the way. This sort of 
thing is called “applied science,” concludes our 
contemporary, but for the most part it is either 
not science at all or it is misapplied. The old 
theological tyranny of the middle ages has 
been succeeded by a new scientific tyranny in- 
distinguishable from any that has preceded ex- 
cept in being modern and strictly “up to date.” 





IS THE FEAR OF DEATH AN ACQUIRED PECULIARITY? 


NLY those adult human beings 
whose environment has not been 
O normal seem to have the fear of 
death. To man, as man, the fear 
of death is really an unnatural 
thing, like eating glass or standing on the head. 
It is a peculiarity, and one not easily acquired. 
In fact, it tends to lapse, to be obliterated. 
Those men and women who sometimes expe- 
rience vivid fear of death are in an artificial 
frame of mind. Insects, for instance, and ani- 
mals do not seem to possess the fear of death, 
so far as the investigations of Dr. E. L. Keyes, 
whose paper in Harper’s Magazine we are 
quoting, have led. Nevertheless, observes 
Doctor Keyes, those human beings who shrink 
from the idea of death are often very intelli- 
gent. Are we to infer that dread of physical 
dissolution is evidence of intellectual superior- 
ity? If so, Socrates was unintelligent. Or is 
the fear of death evidence of some high men- 
tal endowment not as yet ascertained by the 
new psychology ? 

We must bear in mind, to begin with, says 
Doctor Keyes, that the fear of death is phy- 
sical. The fear of death is not even in its es- 
sence moral. Nor is it intellectual. It has 
nothing directly to do with one’s solicitude as 
to the future condition of the departed or 
with pity as to the distress his demise may 
have occasioned to others left behind. The 
fear of death is and always has been very eas- 
ily dominated by strong emotions. Military 
valor, religious zeal, the exalted tension of 
pride or duty or affection, easily lead men of 


the soundest disposition wholly to disregard 
death and everything pertaining to it; while 
the innumerable motives—jealousy, pique, an- 
ger, disappointment, sorrow, sickness, distress 
of any sort, pecuniary loss, disgrace and a 
thousand others that lead to suicide—indicate 
into what contempt the act of dying may be 
thrown by other even trivial emotions. 

It may be that a man’s intensified physical 
horror of death, when it exists, is the inherited 
product of centuries of religious teaching and 
that in its roots it has essentially a moral 
basis. Yet it is as natural to die as to live— 
and as easy. Practically all the distress wit- 
nessed as taking place in the act of dying is 
the automatic tissue struggle against dissolu- 
tion, and is not recognized by the individual 
who seems to be acutely suffering. Occasion- 
ally, in the delirium of fever, in uremia and 
other intoxications, in certain of the brain de- 
generations witnessed in old age, there is an 
exhilaration or a happy, peaceful calm that 
pervades the whole scene. Nature, however, 
is not often so lavish of her kindness. Usual- 
ly everything is dulled, blunted, so that at the 
border line between life and death it is often 
difficult, even impossible for a certain time, 
to say whether the soul has fled or not. It was 
long debated in medical circles, we are told 
by Doctor Keyes, whether or not there was a 
reliable test for death. Indeed, says this au- 
thority, the tissue always survives the depar- 
ture of the vital spark for a longer or shorter 
time. A muscle will contract to the electric 
current for a considerable time after the eye 
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is dull, the intellect a closed book, the soul on 
its way. The hair, as we all kncw, grows 
after death. ‘ 

However, of all the deaths witnessed by 
Doctor Keyes—and he has seen many scores 
in hospital and out—he met with not a single 
case of conscious terror and protest. Then 
there are deaths which from the physical 
standpoint are simply delightful. To give an 
instance supplied by Doctor Keyes: 


“One morning I was urgently summoned to call 
at a neighbor’s, the message being that the mas- 
ter of the house had been found dead in bed. He 
had been well as usual on retiring the night be- 
fore. In the early morning a maid servant about 
the house had seen him leave his room to enter 
the bathroom. As he did not come to breakfast, 
he was supposed to be sleeping. Later on, the 
household becoming uneasy, some one entered his 
room and found the old gentleman dead, wreathed 
in smiles. 

“A post-mortem examination disclosed a small 
puncture like a pin-prick in the thin, degenerate 
wall of the main artery just as it left the heart. 
This puncture lay within the pericardial sack—the 
fibrous membrane that holds the heart as in a 
bag; and so the method of death became evi- 
dent. With each pulse-beat there had been forced 
out into the pericardial sack through the pin- 
prick hole a few drops of blood, and the gradual 
accumulation of this blood slowly but relentlessly 
pressed upon the heart until that great hollow 
muscle was painlessly crushed out of function. 
What could be more gracious than such .a death?” 


Patients who are seriously ill do not, as a 
rule, Doctor Keyes says, ask whether they 
may expect to die or not. In light illnesses 
they do so ask, tempestuously, sometimes hys- 
terically, but not when the real crisis is immi- 
nent. Then they do not in words approach 
the real issue. There are exceptions to this 
as to all rules. In sickness, none the less, it 
is the common rule for whatever dread or ter- 
ror or horror of death there may be to ex- 
pend itself during the earlier stages of the 
malady. When the real termination is at hand 
the sensibilities and the senses are so dulled 
by the processes of nature that one sinks to 
rest as if going to sleep. In cases of death 
even fearful to behold, the dying man has not 
the slightest knowledge of his seizure or con- 
vulsion. The final agony, as it is called, the 
grasping, contractile muscular spasm, like a 
shudder, that so often accompanies the last 
breath—these things are reflexes in a physical 
way and do not mean any struggle or resis- 
tance or any consciousness of pain or discom- 
fort. The same may be said of the mucous 
rattling in the throat and the seeminglv pain- 


ful and labored breathing of the final ending. 
The whole business of death is not painful as 
a process. The so-called agonizing deaths are 
in the same category—things, that is to say, 
which one would not care to behold, but which 
are in reality painful to the spectator rather 
than to the dying victim. For example: 


“A woman leaps shrieking from an upper win- 
dow and is impaled upon an iron picket ferce. 
Lifted off, she groans and writhes in agony, and 
presently dies in torture and distress. The sym- 
pathetic spectators sigh with relief, look at one 
another anxiously, and exclaim: ‘What a horrible 
death! She died in torture.’ 

“And so she did. She died in torture—per- 
haps, also, she died in a silk dress, but not of it; 
she died of shock, or hemorrhage, or because 
some important vital organ was thrown out of 
function—and not one of these three things is in 
itself painful, 

“This woman might have made the same leap 
with the same shrieks and been impaled in a man- 
ner as painful, entailing all the agony and all the 
writhing, all the distress, and yet, not having in- 
jured a vital organ, not having had a sufficient 
shock, not having lacerated an important blood- 
vessel, she might very well recover. 

“On the other hand, by the same fall, without 
the shrieks, she might have struck upon her head, 
broken her neck, and died without any knowledge 
of having been hurt or injured in any way.” 


Indeed, in any malady, as a rule, the pain 
has usually terminated some time before 
death, which comes as a relief. There is no 
such thing as painful death, because the sen- 
sations of death are not physically painful. 
We suffer the agony of peritonitis, but that 
agony does not kill. We writhe in the tor- 
ture of renal colic, but it is the possible kid- 
ney suppression that interests the surgeon. The 
popularization of knowledge respecting the 
course, nature and symptoms of disease is re- 
sponsible for current misconceptions on this 
head. The subject of death and the subject 
of disease are confused in the general mind. 
One is not necessarily associated with the 
other. One may fear a disease. There is 
nothing scientific or even natural in the fear 
of death, however much one may fear cancer 
or tuberculosis. The child does not fear death 
until his elders implant the fear. The savage 
seems in some cases to welcome death. The 
fear of death, then, is an acquired peculiarity. 

It is for this reason that the contempt for 
death manifested among the ancient Romans 
is not to be deemed an evidence of their su- 
periority in courage. They did not under- 
stand death as Christians understand it, with 
its attendant penalties of hell and damnation. 
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“THE MOST EMINENT AMERICAN SCIENTIST OF HIS TIME” 


Such is the verdict of the European scientific press upon the late Simon Newcomb, who is shown here in the 


gown he was entitled to wear as holder of one of his innumerable degrees. In the columns of London Nature, Sir 
Robert Ball, the famous English astronomer, writes of Newcomb: “Not since the death of Adams, who disclosed 
Neptune’s place in the sky, has the world been deprived of so illustrious an investigator in theoretical astronomy.” 





SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 
ASTRONOMER 


“THE GREATEST 


~~) N nearly every estimate of the 
work of the late Simon New- 
| comb, whose death a few weeks 
ago has become a theme for the 
scientific press of the whole 
world, he is referred to as the most gifted 
astronomer of our day—‘“the most distin- 
guished astronomer that America ever pro- 
duced,” to. quote the words of The Scientific 
American, or “the greatest astronomer of our 
time,” as the Paris Cosmos regards him. In 
some departments of astronomical science, in 
the opinion of this French paper, Simon New- 
comb revealed himself as one of the gigantic 
figures in science generally—“worthy to be 
ranked with the rarely great, like Bichat in 
medicine, Archimedes in mechanics, and Dar- 
win in evolutionary thought.” His sagacity 
and grasp were equalled only by his energy 
and diligence with the result that his output 
of work and his personal influence can be 
traced in all that contributes to the astronomy 
of position. As London Knowledge says: 


“His researches were confined mainly to the 
field of celestial mechanics, understanding by 
that term all that contributes to give accuracy 
to the application of the gravitational theory. 
Although his name is connected with one of the 
most famous experimental inquiries to determine 
the velocity of light, astronomical physics and 
spectroscopic research did not appeal to him 
with the same force. His aim was to build up 
the theory of the solar system, with all its com- 
plicated arrangement of planets and satellites, 
expressed not merely in mathematical symbols 
but in numerical values combining accuracy and 
homogeneity. To conceive such a task is almost 
as difficult as to possess the patience and skill 
necessary to carry it to a successful issue. Its 
accomplishment required not only the examina- 
tion of the work of his predecessors from New- 
ton to Le Verrier, but also the continuation of 
their researches by methods of greater thoro- 
ness and delicacy. The difficulty and labor, of 
course, increase with the standard of perfection 
that is set up. Newcomb’s standard was high. 
When he failed to realize his program, when he 
found that the necessary accuracy did not exist 
in published observations, when the data on 
which theory had to be built were defective, he 
attacked the subject from the side of practical 
observation, and showed that he was no less 
capable as an observer than he was distinguished 
as an analyst. 

“Tf it were asked on what particular research 
Newcomb’s reputation will rest, to what men 
will point in the future as evidence of his genuis 
and success, the answer would probably be his 
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many and fruitful investigations of the motion 
of the moon. The theory of the moon is re- 
plete with difficulties and some still remain 
unsolved. The complete agreement between 
theory and observation has yet to be established. 
The very number and variety of the observa- 
tions, as well as the ingenuity displayed in dis- 
cussing them by successive generations of as- 
tronomers, constitute a great difficulty. Before 
the days of Ptolemy eclipses were recorded. 
Occultations of stars have been observed for 
centuries, and it is the duty of him who attacks 
this thorny subject to satisfy not only the deli- 
cate measures of to-day, but to reconcile the 
accounts of ancient kistorians, and to weave the 
whole fabric of astronomic observation into a 
harmonious whole. Newcomb did not recoil be- 
fore the difficulties which the solution of this 
problem entailed. He rooted up long-forgotten 
observations, he sought for new interpretations 
of historical documents, and by utilizing an 
abundant harvest of fresh information arrived 
at results of fundamental importance. With him 
theory and observation went hand in hand. 
On the side of theory he showed the existence 
of new and hitherto neglected terms, and at the 
same time removed others which have no real 
significance but have been introduced by imper- 
fect knowledge of direct empiricism.” 


If the moon, by reason of the complicated 
nature of its theory, occupied Newcomb’s at- 
tention longest, he did not neglect other im- 


portant inquiries. He furnished sets of plane- 
tary tables of great accuracy and convenience, 
works of immense labor, embodying results 
only attainable by the exercise of much skill 
under the guidance of profound mathematical 
insight. In the system of Saturn his re- 
searches were attended with great success, 
and the “Astronomical Papers for the Use of 
the American Almanac,” which he published 
from time to time, testify to the progress he 
achieved in the vast project which he had 
taken upon himself to accomplish. To which 
The Scientific American adds: 

“When Newcomb commenced his work at the 
Naval Observatory in 1861, the problems of the 
moon’s motion had attracted astronomical at- 
tention. The most perfect lunar tables at the 
time were those of Hansen. Hansen had only 
a single assistant and could not, therefore, make 
the great number of observations required in 
the case of a body moving so rapidly as the 
moon. For a year or two Newcomb’s observa- 
tions showed that the moon seemed to be fall- 
ing a little behind her predicted motion. This 
soon ceased, however, and she gradually forged 
ahead in a most remarkable way. In five or 
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six years it was apparent that this acceleration 
was becoming permanent. Astronomers were 
puzzled to account for the phenomenon. For 
half a century the moon had apparently been 
running ahead and had then relaxed her speed 
so far as to fall behind again. Hansen had 
suggested that the planet Venus might be re- 
sponsible for these inequalities. He showed that 
for 130 years the moon would thus be made to 
run ahead and for 130 years to fall behind. For 
100 years the moon seemed to have followed 
Hansen’s theory. Yet Newcomb found that the 
moon was deviating. To ascertain whether or 
not Hansen’s tables represented the motion of 
the moon perfectly since 1750, as astronomers 
supposed, Newcomb undertook an examination 
of the occultations of the moon with bright 
stars. It was not until the telescope had been 
introduced and used for finding the altitude of 
a heavenly body and not until the pendulum 
had been invented by Huyghens that the time of 
an occulation could be fixed with the required 
exactness—a task first systematically performed 
by French astronomers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Newcomb suspected that some accurate 
observations had been made before their time, 
which he might use in checking up Hansen’s 
tables. He found that a few such observations 
had actually been made between 1660 and 1700 
and discovered to his surprise that Hansen’s 
tables were evidently much in error. But to de- 
termine the cause of the errors was impossible 
without more observations. Newcomb planned 
a thoro search of the old records of Europe. 
On the occasion of the solar eclipse of 1870, he 
was sent abroad to observe the phenomenon for 
the Naval Observatory. He seized the oppor- 
tunity to go to Paris and consult the old records 
of the observatory there. After a search he 
found that the very observations he wanted had 
been made in great number by the Paris astrono- 
mers, both at the observatory and at other points 
in the city. Three or four years were spent in 
making calculations on the basis of these Parisian 
researches, when it was found that seventy-five 
years were added in a single step to the period 
during which the history of the moon’s motions 
could be written. Before Newcomb’s work this 
history was supposed to commence with the ob- 
servations of Bradley at Greenwich, about 1750. 
Now it was extended back to 1665.” 


Important among the great problems solved 
by Newcomb was that of universal time. 
There was a day, as The Scientific American 
reminds us, when every railroad had its own 
meridians, by the time of which its trains were 
run. The passenger was constantly liable to 
miss a train or an engagement in the resulting 
confusion. All this was remedied in 1883 by 
the adoption of our present system of stand- 
ard times of four different meridians, the in- 
troduction of which was one of the great re- 


forms of our generatien with which New- 
comb’s name is associated. When the change 
was made, Newcomb was in favor of using 
Washington time as a standard, instead of 
Greenwich. But those who were pressing the 
measure thought it advisable to have a sys- 
tem for the whole world, and for this purpose 
the meridian of Greenwich was the natural 
one. 


As in the case of other men who have risen 
to a foremost position in science, Newcomb 
was wonderfully versatile, affirms Sir Rob- 
ert S. Ball, the illustrious English astron- 
omer, who writes in London Nature. In the 
exact words of Sir Robert: 


“Newcomb was a leader among mathematical 
astronomers, he did good work on various oc- 
casions in practical observation, and that he was 
a skilful experimenter when occasion required 
is shown by his beautiful investigations of the 
velocity of light; but Newcomb also wrote a 
number of books intended more for the general 
public than for technical astronomers. His ‘Pop- 
ular Astronomy’ is universally recognized as an 
admirable work full of lofty thought and lum- 
inous suggestion. It is remarkable for its liter- 
ary grace no less than for its scientific accuracy, 
and those who had the privilege of enjoying 
Prof. Newcomb’s friendship will recognize 
throughout ‘Popular Astronomy’ indications of 
that quaint humor which was so characteristic 
of the author. He wrote many other books; he 
was recognized as an authority on economics and 
life assurance, and he even wrote a .ovel, though 
I do not know whether this particular venture 
was sufficiently successful to encourage a repeti- 
tion of the experiment. All the honors which 
his own country or other countries could bestow 
on a man of science were liberally showered on 
him with universal approval. 

“It need hardly be said that for a self-taught 
man to become one of the most consummate 
mathematicians of his day, and one of the great 
leaders of science, not only good abilities, but 
indomitable industry were necessary. Newcomb 
was an indefatigable worker. From morning 
until night he was at his desk, and yet such was 
the kindliness of the man that when a demand 
on his time and friendship was made by a brother 
astronomer or mathematician, his books were 
laid aside, and he would devote himself assidu- 
ously to a day of gracious offices for his visitor. 
Newcomb had a serious illness about fifteen years 
ago, but he made a remarkably recovery, and 
until the last few months he was still hard at 
work.” 


Thus passes from the world, Sir Robert 
says in conclusion, the most conspicuous fig- 
ure among the brilliant band ef contemporary 
American astronomers. 
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“ UR perceptions of distance, area 

left, up and down, before and 

a result of long practice and experience. 
of the most important groups of scientific 
ment just made re- 

be demonstrated by, 


THE ARTIFICIALITY OF 
and solidity and our ability to 

O distinguish between right and 
behind, are not by any means 

innate. They are artificial—acquired only as 
This assertion is made unequivocally by a 
writer in the Leipsic Kosmos, organ of ,one 
investigators in Ger- 

many. The state- 

garding the sense of 

space is averred to 

among other things, 

‘@ the actions of per- 

sons born blind but 

who __ subsequently 

acquire the power of 

Fig. 1 vision through the 
medium of a surgi- 
cal operation. A person blind from birth, 
who has learned to distinguish triangles, 
squares, circles and objects of other forms by 
feeling, is not able, immediately after the ac- 
quisition of sight, to distinguish these familiar 
ebjects by sight alone. He or she is still com- 
pelled to rely upon feeling. In the beginning, 
all objects appear to such a person as shape- 
less, tremulous spots of color situated close 
to the eye. Only gradually and by practice 
does such a person learn to recognize their 
true places, forms and dimensions. Little 
babes with normal sight experience a like 
course of training, as their behavior denotes. 
The fact that a chick, immediately after its 
escape from the shell, is able to run about 
and pick up food might seem to prove that 
the faculties of orientation and locomotion 
may, in some animals, be innate and heredi- 
tary. This inference is none the less unwar- 
ranted. The newly hatched chick moves in 
a most uncertain 

manner, runs sheer 

against obstacles 

and picks up _ its 

food in the most be- 

wildered way. Every 

chick acquires its 

spatial perceptions 

by practice, altho it 

gains them with 

much greater rap- 

idity than a child. 


MAN’S SENSE OF SPACE 


The briefest examination of the methods 
and the organs involved will make this mani- 
fest: 


the fingers to pass 
from one end to the 
other, in each case. 
Similarly, all dis- 
tances appear longer 
in proportion to the 
times occupied in 
traversing them, This 
law may lead to erro- 
neous judgments, for 
the apparent length of 
a railway journey de- 
pends on the speed of 
the train, and dis- 
tances about town are miraculously shortened by 
the installation of a trolley line. The depth of a 
well or a pit may be estimated from the time 
occupied by a stone in falling from the top to the 
bottom and the distance of a thunder cloud 
from the interval elapsed between the flash of 
lightning and the peal of thunder. All of the 
estimations of length or distance enumerated 
above are based on estimations of time. 


Fig. 2 
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“In the same way a person blind from birth 
obtains, by feeling, a notion of the height of a 
chair, the length and breadth of a table, the 
length and thickness of a pencil, etc. Here, evi- 
dently, the organs employed are the skin, the 
muscles, and the sensory nerves. 

“In estimating a distance by sight, likewise, 
the controlling factor is the time occupied by 
the eye in running over the distance, and the 
muscular sense is again called into play. Thus 
the breadth of a vertically ruled square (Fig. 
I) appears greater than its height because the 
eye, in sweeping over it horizontally, is momen- 
tarily arrested and consequently delayed by each 
line, but is not thus delayed in traversing the 
figure vertically. For the same reason the height 
of a horizontally ruled square (Fig. 2) appears 
to exceed its breadth. Hence the apparent height 
of a woman is increased by a gown having 
horizontal stripes or flounces and diminished by 
vertically-striped garments, and ceilings are ap- 
parently raised by horizontally and lowered by 
vertically-striped wall paper. 

“Fig. 4 gives another illustration of the same 
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law. The subdivided half of the line appears 
longer than the undivided half because the 
movement of the eye is delayed by the division 
marks. 

“Now if an unruled square (Fig. 3) is ob- 
served closely, its height appears slightly greater 
than its breadth, altho there is ncthing to im- 
pede the free sweep of the eye over it in any 
direction. The explanation is that the eye, like 
the arm, moves more easily and rapidly in a 
horizontal than in a vertical direction. For this 
reason the apparent excess of height over 
breadth, in Fig. 2, is greater than the apparent 
excess of breadth over height, in Fig. 1.” 


These examples show that the visual esti- 
mate of a distance is based on the time and 
labor involved in glancing over the distance, 
as perceived and transmitted to the brain by 


them appear, and therefore should be drawn, 
smaller in proportion to their distance from 
the eye. The intimate connection of this and 
other laws of perspective with the facts al- 
ready outlined becomes manifest on a little 
consideration : 


“Suppose the lines ab, cd, ef, and gh, in Fig. 
5, to represent four equal and equidistant posts, 
viewed by an eye placed at o, in the plane of 
the posts. The eye, in measuring the height 
of the nearest post by glancing along it from 
top to bottom, moves through the angle aob. 
In estimating the height of the second post 
the eye moves through the angle cod, which 
lies wholly within aob and is therefore smaller 
than that angle. So, for the other posts, the 
angle traversed diminishes as the distance in- 
creases. Hence as the eyes does less work and 
occupies less time in moving through a small 
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Fig. 6 Fig. 7 


than a large angle, the more distant posts ap- 
pear smaller in the proportion of their distance. 
This is neither an optical illusion nor a false 
judgment, but the natural consequence of the 
genesis of perceptions of length by unconscious 
deduction from the muscular efforts of the eye. 























“Our first notion of depth, in a pic- 
ture or an actual landscape, is derived 
from the apparent sizes of objects. Of 
two essentially similar objects, the one 
which appears to be the smaller also 
appears to be the more distant. Thus 


























Fig. 8 Fig. 9 

the sensory nerves of the ocular muscles. 
Stone cutters, cabinet-makers and many other 
artisans acquire, by long practice, remarkable 
certainty in this unconscious operation. Pu- 
pils in drawing acquire such precision very 
slowly. Hence it is preposterous to 

set beginners to copying geometrical 

and symmetrical figures which they 

can not draw with any approach to 
accuracy without the use of rulers or 


Fig. 6 represents a railing perpendicular 
to the line of sight, and Fig. 7 repre- 
sents a railing oblique to the line of 
sight and receding toward the right. 
“That the apparent differences in 
dimensions of similar parts are not the 
sole cause of perspective effect is shown 
by comparing Figs, 8 and 9, which would be 
identical if either were turned end for end. 
Fig. 8 apparently represents a transparent rect- 
angular box whose equal ends apear unequal be- 
cause one is more distant than the other, but to 





other improper aids. 

The estimation of volume, which 
includes that of distance in the line 
of sight, requires a closer analysis. 
The drawing master teaches that 
both the verticale posts of a fence 




















and the horizontal intervals between 
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the average ob- 
server, at first 
glance, Fig. 9 
suggests a box 

with unequal 

ends and with 

the small end 

toward the eye. 

This difference 

Fig. 12 in  interpreta- 

tion is due to 

the fact that we are accustomed to viewing ob- 
jects from above. By covering the right-hand 
square, looking with one eye through a tube 
and suddenly removing the covering (or even 
without these artifices) it is possible to convert 
Fig. 8 into a tapering box with its small end 
toward the eye and Fig. 9 into a box with equal 
ends, but both of these boxes will apparently 
be seen, in an unnatural manner, from below.” 

















The second most convincing evidence of 
depth or distance is distinctness of near and 
indistinctness of remote objects. Hence, if 
one end of each of the boxes is drawn in 
heavy outlines (as in Figures 10 and 11), that 
end will appear to be nearer than the other. 
This effect is exhibited still more strikingly 
by Figures 12 and 13. Even if all the lines 
were equally heavy, Figure 12 would natur- 
ally be taken to represent the interior of a 


room, and the heavy outlines of the open side 


only strengthen this impression. In Figure 
13, however, the heavy lines of the windows 
and the wall pierced by them completely re- 
verse the perspective and bring the small side 
forward to form an architectural monstrosity. 


“A third cause of the impressions of depth 
and solidity is found in the distribution and 
the varying intensity of light and shade. Light 
appears brighter and shade deep- 
er in the foreground than in the 
background. Seen from a great 
distance, a white house or a blos- 
soming cherry tree appears gray- 
ish, and black objects lose some- 
thing of their blackness, Hence, 
in painting, vivid contrasts of 
light, shade, and color are intro- 
duced in the foreground, while 
the background is painted in neu- 
tral or grayish tints, shading into 
each other without sharp out- 
lines. The shadows cast by ob- 
jects also heighten the effect of 
solidity. In Fig. 14 the indication 
of a shadow causes the heavy 
black line to stand out from the 
paper and suggest an upright 
stake in bright sunlight. 

“The perception of depth or distance is aided 
by the accommodation or change of focus of 
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the eye in viewing objects at different distances. 
The crystalline lens becomes more convex when 
a very near object is regarded, and flattens for 
distant vision. These changes are required to 
throw the image, in each case, on the retina, 
and not before or behind it. The accommo- 
dation is effected by unconscious muscular effort. 
A still greater muscular effort is required in 
order to converge both eyes upon the same 
point, especially a near point. Stereoscopic or 
binocular perspective results from the variation 
of this convergence of the eyes for various dis- 
tances and from the slight differences between 
the images formed on the two retinas.” 


Except for 


near objects, 
Fig. 13 





however, the 
perspective ef- 
fects of both 
monocular and 
binocular ac- 
¢ o mmodation 
are very small 
in comparison 
with the ef- 
fects of relative size, light, shade and color, 
as is proved by the realistic impression pro- 
duced by good photographs and paintings. 

It will readily be seen that if the idea of 
space be nothing more than a sensory percep- 
tion and not an idea in the abstract sense, the 
metaphysics of some German thinkers must be 
given up. In recent years much attention has 
been devoted to this theme in German univer- 
sities with results that tend to confuse the 
student both of mental and physical science. 

In the course of the debate that raged 
among the faculties, it was resolved to experi- 
ment with very young infants. It appeared 
that in babies what (for want of a better 
term), must be described as a sense of space 
seems to exist. The babes experimented upon 
were from a month to a year old. The infant 
was held in the arms of the experimenters for 
about a minute at the end of which interval 
the child was permitted to drop upon its bed. 

In every instance the child exhibited a 
dread or panic when it felt the arms of the 
person holding it relax. The babe, even at 
the age of one month, seemed to understand 
that its support was departing. It held, or 
rather clutched, at anything it could reach, 
whether the arm, neck or collar of the person 
holding it. From these experiments it has 
been inferred that there must exist a sense 
of space almost from infancy. What is the 
dread of falling but a manifestation of an in- 
nate sense of space? But this is a discussion 
which might go on forever. 




















Recent Poetry 





HEN Kipling writes a poem it is 
recognized as an event in the 
VY affairs of the world. The rea- 
son for this we do not care to 
discuss here. It is the fact that 
interests us just now, for it is an additional 
evidence that the poetic form of expression 
may still be used with immediate and telling 
effect to convey a message to the minds of 
men. Technically, his latest poem, “The City 
of Brass,” is almost as bad as “The Recession- 
al.” Its message has none of the inspirational 
quality that we associate with the idea of 
poetry. It is a Cassandra-like prophecy of 
national extinction. Yet without technical 
skill and without a poetic message, there is 
something in the poem that arrests attention 
and compels thought. We reprint two of the 
stanzas from the London Morning Post: 


They replied to their well-wishers’ fears—to their 
enemies’ laughter, : 

Saying: “Peace! We have fashioned a God 
which shall save us hereafter. 

We ascribe all dominion to man in his factions 
conferring, 

And have given to numbers the Name of the 
Wisdom unerring.” 

They said: “Who has hate in the soul? 
has envied his neighbor? 

Let him arise and control both that man and 
his labor.” 

They said: “Who is eaten by sloth? 
unthrift has destroyed him? 

He shall levy a tribute from all because none 
have employed him.” 

They said: “Who has toiled? Who hath striven, 
and gathered possession? 

Let him be spoiled. He hath given full proof 
of transgression.” 

They said: “Who is irked by the Law? 
we may not remove it, 

If he lend us his aid in this raid, we will set 
him above it.” 

So the robber did judgment again on such as 
displeased him, 

The slayer, too, boasted his slain, and the judges 
released him. 


Who 


Whose 


Tho 


They ran panting in haste to lay waste and 
embitter for ever 

The wellsprings of Wisdom and Strength which 
are Faith and Endeavor. 

They nosed out and digged up and dragged forth 
and exposed to derision 

All doctrine of purpose and worth and restraint 
and prevision: 


And it ceased, and Cod granted them all things 
for which they had striven, 

And the heart of a beast in the place of a man’s 
heart was given. 


The message is generally interpreted as one 
in hostility to the Socialistic trend in recent 
British legislation, and, as such, it has a sig- 
nificance that is world-wide. You may not 
like the message, but it reaches you, and it 
reaches you all the more forcibly because 
couched in poetry rather than in prose. Kip- 
ling’s series of political poems—“The Re- 
cessional,” “The Islanders,” “The Dykes,” 
“The Lesson,” “The City of Brass’—are a 
new vindication of the potency of the rhythmic 
stanza. When a great writer wishes to ex- 
press himself in a supreme and final way, he 
still resorts to poetry if he can do so. 

It is not the anti-Socialists alone who find 
in verse the outlet for their hottest convic- 
tions. The Socialists are especially prone to 
drop into poetry, and very bad poetry it 
usually is. In The Appeal to Reason, how- 
ever, we find something spirited from the pen 
of Mr. Sinclair. We reprint it with one verbal 
change made for us by the author: 


THE RED FLAG 
By Upton SINCLAIR 


Hark to the thunder, hark to the tramp, a myriad 
army comes— 

An army sprung from a hundred lands speaking 
a hundred tongues! 

And overhead a portent new, a blood-red banner 
see! 

The nations gather in affright to ask what the 
sign may be. 

Banner of crimson, banner bright, banner flaunt- 
ing the sky! 

What is the word that ye bring to men, the hope 
that ye hold on high? 

We come from the fields, we come from the 
forge, we come from the land and sea— 

We come in the right of our new-born might 
to set the people free! 


Masters, we left you a world to make, the plan- 
ning was yours to do— 

We were the toilers, humble and sad, we gave 
our faith to you. 

And now with a dread in our hearts we stand 
and gaze at the work of the years— 

We have builded a temple with pillars white, 
ye have stained it with blood and tears! 
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For our little ones with their teeming hopes ye 
have roofed the sweatshop den. 

And our daughters fair ye have prisoned in the 
reeking brothel’s pen! 

And so for the sign of our murdered hopes our 
blood-red banner see— 

We come in the right of our new-born might 
to set the people free! 


Tremble, oh masters—tremble all who live by 
other’s toil— 

We come your dungeon walls to raze, your 
citadel to spoil! 

Yours is the power of club and jail, yours is 
the axe and fire— 

But ours is the hope of human hearts and the 
strength of the soul’s desire! 

Ours is the blazing banner, sweeping the sky 
along! 

Ours the host, the marching host—hark to our 
battle song! 

Chanting of brotherhood, chanting of freedom, 
dreaming the world to be— 

We come in the right of our new-born might 
to set the people free. 


It is a far call from either Kipling or Sin- 
clair to Yone Noguchi. From over the seas 
comes his collection of poems, in two Jap- 
anesey volumes entitled “The Pilgrimage.” 
“No poetry known to me,” William M. Ros- 
setti has said, “bears more observably within 
it the conception, Life is a dream; and, along 
with this, a corollary of the same conception, 
A dream is a phase of life.” Mr. Noguchi, tho 
a Japanese, writes in English and writes very 
well. We reprint one of his flower-like 
poems: 


O AKI SAN 


By Yone Nocucui 


2 
O Aki San and I walked into the Love valley, 
I with my face towards O Aki San, 
O Aki San with eyes upon the violets: 
I never knew how sweet is the air 
Till we walked arm in arm. 
We danced and sang in the valley, 
Under the wood of life: 
I am of whitest breath, 
O Aki San of Spring beauty. 
’Twas her achievement of grace that she 
Thoughtlessly cast her eyelashes: 
Her charm rose higher when she 
Stopped confused, not finding the word 
Fit for her special thought. 
She sat herself down beside me, 
Excused from her dignity, 
And said that I must not think 
About her face alone: 
I know well that woman’s humbling 
Is her pride in disguise. 
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Her content grew to its full size 

In my praise over her beauty. 

She showered on me her rich smile 

And bliss: I wondered how I 

Could merit such a luxury. 

My happy footsteps around her 

Were those of an ecstatic priest 

In wonder, in worship, and in prayer: 

My flesh grew in her presence. 

I made a heavenly promise with her eyes: 

The beam of poem from her heart, 

Which others could not see, 

Sprang into my own bosom. 

Her each word was a passionate kiss, 

Her kiss made me understand what she could not 
speak, 

And her eyes made her meaning simple. 

When she softly folded her wings of smile, 

Her beauty was melancholy grey; 

When she washed her hair in dewy fancy, 

Her laughter had a silvery sound: 

Her touch of hand was the touch of a star. 

She had innocent tact of love in each wink, 

Mighty valor in her light smile. 

God gathered the beauty 

From flowers and seas, 

And spread it in her face: 

So every reflection of sea and flower 

I could trace in her face: 

Her face is an open book I cannot all read, 

But with suggestion I am content. 


The poetry of the Champlain celebration was 
a little disappointing, as most occasional poetry 
is. The opening lines of Percy Mackaye’s 
poem, entitled “Ticonderoga,” present, how- 
ever, a picture that appeals to the imagination. 
In reprinting this portion of the poem, we 
give it a title of its own: 


THE CHRISTENING OF LAKE CHAM- 
PLAIN 


By Percy MACKAYE 


Who glide so dim upon the lake, 
Ticonderoga? 

Over their dreaming prow 

The morning star 

blazes their goal; but now— 

More dusk and far— 

What old world dwindles in their wake, 
Ticonderoga? 


The fleur-de lis, the fleur-de-lis! 

The White Chevalier—lo, ’tis he! 

His pale canoe along the tide 

The painted Huron paddles guide 
With dumb, subdued elation; 

The wild dawn stains their bodies bare, 
The wild dawn gleams about his hair; 
Steeped in his soul’s adventure, lie 

The valleys of discovery— 
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The peaks of expectation. Find the great throbbing terrene Is de 
Midway the lake they pause: on high Pulse in thy body beat, And oO’ 
His arm he raises solemnly. Conscious again of the green God’ 
Above the lilies, that emboss Verdure beneath the feet. The tr 
His azure banner, and the pied My « 
Algonquin plumes that float beside, Callous to pain as the rose, 
He holds the shining cross. Breathe with instinct’s delight; There’: 
“Champlain!” The placid word Live the existence that goes 
The mute air hath not stirred. Soulless into the night. For 
Touched by the morning’s wing And a 
The ruddied waters, quickening, Collier’s gives us a brief poem by Mr. | 
Alone are kindled by that christening. Markham. Villon in Hades, it seems, is nearly For 
Quaint splendors mass as jaunty and debonair as ever: And ; 
Within the lake’s clear glass, 
And liquid lilies golden run VILLON Whc 
In rose gules of tke rising sun. I’m in 
Naught else there of acclaim He Still Complaineth of His Piteous Plight And I 
Greets the great Chevalier’s name, 
Save where the water-fowl’s primeval broods By Epwr MarKHam The 
Awake Bulwagga’s lone and echoing solitudes. lost 3 
‘i - Here am I in a piteous plight, spirat: 
Songs of the Open,” by John Myers Driven and dour in a hell, pardee; Here 


O’Hara (Smith & Sale, Portland), are songs 
of longing rather than songs of experience of 
the outdoor life. They are chiefly subjective 
and might have been written by a member of 
the Shut-In-Society. They lack vividness of 


For I slipt and fell in the mortal fight: 
I was one, but the Fates were three! 


I lived the life of the kites and crows 
Up in the boughs of a tossing tree; 








detail, but none the less have a charm of their And went to the wind as a dead leaf goes: With 
own. The first poem in the book appeals to I was one, but the Fates were three! The v 
- A mis 
us the most strongly: Here are Lais and Lesbia, too, That | 
. Ladies that once were the world to me. 
ATAVISM Now they are less than the foam that flew: ~ tg 
A i ! wo 
————— man is one, but the Fates are three fe hes 
° ° ° . And ; 
Oi Ndi smite tae ae ag _ _ this which Even 
Chafing at custom’s chain; ’ . a The 1 
Again f its le = 
—. SWEETHEARTS THREE i 
Helots of houses no more, By Cuartes Irvin JUNKIN aarl 
Let us be out, be free; F And | 
, Fragrance through window and door Sweethearts come and sweethearts go, Lifelo 
Wafts from the woods, the sea. According to the weather, Gaze 
But three there be as true as steel 
After the torpor of will, And loyal altogether. And f 
Morbid with inner strife, I fell in love, the first I loved— In sil 
Welcome the animal thrill In fact, we loved each other, 
Lending a zest to life. In holies: of sacred ties— Sudd 
; M her. And } 
Banish the volumes revered, y own Goer guatle Mother In su 
Sever from centuries dead ; Sweethearts come and sweethearts go, Scarc 
=— boa lamp a cheered According to the season, And 
arter for stars instead. But I know one who changes not, Of br 
Temple thy dreams with the trees, Who loves beyond all reason. a oe 
Nature thy god alone; When first I saw her face, I found What 
Worship the sun and the breeze, (And only love discovers), With 
Altars where none atone. The sweetest wife that ever lived, In sti 
And she and I are lovers. Why 
Voices of solitude call, The 
Whisper of sedge and stream; Sweethearts come and sweethearts go, 
Loosen the fetters that gall, According to the notion, Surel 
Back to the primal scheme. But one there is whose little heart Oh, 1 
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Is deeper than the ocean. 

And o’er her little golden head 
God’s angels surely hover, 

The truest sweetheart in the world, 
My own wee baby-lover. 


There’s a place in my heart for my old true 
love, 
For the Mother who first loved me, 
And a throne of pure white for my heart’s 
delight, 
For the Queen of my life is she, 
And a wee little niche for the rosy-cheeked 
witch 
Who is dearer than life can be; 
I’m in love, I’m in love, and I ever shall be, 
And I’m happy, so happy, with sweethearts three! 


The sense of irretrievable loss—lost love, 
lost youth, lost opportunity—has given in- 
spiration to poets from time immemorial. 
Here is a new variation from The Bookman: 


YOU OF THE MORNING HOUR 
By Josern I. C. CLark= 


With deep Amen are closed the funeral rites: 
The wreathing incense lingers on the air, 

A mist of sorrow and a floating prayer 

That dims the altar’s starry lights. 


Slowly the coffin ’neath its crest of flowers, 
Two white-robed nuns before, 

Is borne to trembling music down the aisle; 
And following, as loath to go, 

Even to steps so slow, 

The mourners in defile— 

The white-haired woman whom her grief devours, 
The children bowed and weeping sore 

The friend, the father they will see no more. 


And we the watchers, grey of head, 

Lifelong companions of the man here dead, 

Gaze sorrowing through backward glance of 
years, 

And finding even lonely founts of tears 

In silent reaches of the past. 


Sudden I catch my breath aghast, 

And ask myself what place 

In such procession finds yon smiling face? 

Scarce more than boy, with sunlit hair 

And eyes of laughing blue, 

Of buoyant stride and gesture debonair, 

A red rose in his coat so gay of hue. 

What does he there, 

With joy of raptured hours upon his brow, 

In startling light from suns long gone? 

Why shine they on his forehead here and now, 

The while the dead man’s coffin passes slowly 
on? 

Surely I know, I’ve seen— 

Oh, no: the like it never could have been— 
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What smile familiar on his lips— 

His parted lips, as if some song 

Of joyous lilting and of merry quips 

Were fain to issue clear and strong? 

Yea, glad strains ring of carols wild, profane, 
That match the laughter of his eyes, 

Strange discord making with the sobs and sighs 
From hearts here wrung in bitter pain. 

They mingle with the dead-chant in mine ear, 
Across the thrilling of the organ’s roll: 

O stripling of the singing soul, 

Your place is far from here! 


Ay, somewhere once, far off in time, 
When twin were love and joy, 

And living was a silver rhyme, 

I knew you, boy, care-free and debonair; 
And he whose clay you follow knew 
Your laughing heart, your blue eyes rare, 
You of the morning hour, 

You of the blood-red flow’r. 

And all might read the darling hope 
That was your lode-star then, 

Ere passion fired you, and the rocky slope, 
Ambition, tempted you beyond your ken: 
When love first dawned on you in flame, 
And temple shrines of fame, 

Mid garden spaces hedged by living truth, 
Lay fair before you, eager to explore— 


Oh God, it is my golden, jocund youth 
Goes out there by the dead man at the door. 


A more cheerful view of the vanishing of 
youth is taken by Burges Johnson writing in 
Harper’s Magazine: 


WHEN OLD AGE COMES 


By Burces JOHNSON 


If God grant me old age 

I would see some things 

outworn; 

Some stone prepared for builders yet unborn. 
Nor would I be the sated, weary sage 

Who sees no strange i.ew wonder in each morn, 
And with me there on what men call the shelf 

Crowd memories from which I cull the best,— 

And live old strifes, old kisses, some old jest; 
For if I be no burden to myself 

I shall be less a burden to the rest. 


finished; some 


If God grant you old age, 
I'll love the record writ in whitened hair, 
I’ll read each wrinkle wrought by patient care, 
As oft as one would scan a treasured page, 
Knowing by heart each sentence graven there. 
I'd have you know life’s evil and life’s good, 
And gaze out calmly, sweetly on it all— 
Serene with hope, whatever may befall; 
As tho a love-strong spirit ever stood 
With arm about you, waiting any call. 
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If God grant us old age, 
I’d have us very lenient toward our kind, 
Letting our waning senses first grow blind 

Toward sins that youthful zealots can engage, 
While we hug closer all the good we find. 

I’d have us worldly foolish, heaven wise, 
Each lending each frail succor to withstand, 
Ungrudging, ev’ry mortal day’s demand; 

While fear-fed lovers gaze in our old eyes, 
And go forth bold and glad and hand in hand. 


There is an elusiveness about Zona Gale’s 
poetry that is sometimes provoking and some- 
times as seductive as a will-o’-the-wisp. Like 
a lavender scent, she conveys a mood rather 
than a thought. This is from The Forum: 


MAGIC 


By Zona GALE 


An ancient wild-wood showed its heart to me. 
(O Little Wind that brought me what it said!) 
I went within its fastness reverently. 


There lived the silence otherwhere long led 
Captive by sound. There the persuading green 
Took ancient citadels with soundless tread. 


Was not the opening blue of buds between 
Soft solitary leaves a lyric set 
To airy music of the things they mean? 


My hands were mother tender of the net 
Of silk they found. My feet were filial light 
To loose no dew from the least violet. 


The element formed of dissolved night 
Seemed in the air. A million little minds 
Kept concert just without the bourne of sight. 


O . .. . and suddenly as morning finds 
White towers I heard the ancient wood unfold 
Its rumoring secret piped by little winds. 


“Behold behold 
Listen to me, to me?” 
And then it told! 


The whole world, like a bell, heard echoingly 
That which I lost. I found a faery bed 

And saw that which the wild-wood let me see. 
(O Little Wind that brought me what it said!) 


There is no name attached to the next poem, 
which we find in the Chicago Evening Post: 


STUFF O’ DREAMS 


Where is it that one may buy 
All the olden golden gleams? 

Where are pedlar folk that cry 
As they barter Stuff o’ Dreams? 
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Spinner, can you wind a thread 

Of the morning’s gray and red? 

Will your wheel hum round and whirr 
With the misty gossamer 

That drifts on the laughing breeze 

Sent us from the seven seas? 


Weaver, can your heavy loom 
Weave a fabric of perfume, 
Mingle warp and woof with all 
Of the visions we recall, 

Fresh and fair and filmy fine 

In a magical design? 


Merchant, have you stuffs to sell 
Like the chiming of a bell, 
Woven opalescent mist, 

Tangled gold and amethyst, 
Coloring that swirls and sways— 
Dawns and dusks of Yesterdays? 


Empty handed from the quest 

North and South and East and West— 
Empty-handed we return, 

Grieving that we may not learn 

Where in all the world to buy 

Stuff o’ Dreams. And now we sigh, 


Ho, the Stuff o’ Dreams we had 
Made the whole world sweet and glad, 
Shuttled sunglints through the rain, 
Coaxed brave pageants up the lane, 
Brought the fairies to the wood 

And made all things wondrous good. 


Where is all the Stuff o’ Dreams? 
Much we had but yesterday. 
Only children now, it seems, 
Toss the fabric in their play! 


Here is something sweet and tender from 


Scribner's: 


BRIEF LIFE 
By SopHie JEWETT 


He came with the wind of dawn, when rose-red 
clouds were flying; 
In the glory of his coming the old moon drifted 
dim. 
He went when the evening star outwatched day’s 
quiet dying; 
Its path upon the sea made a white, straight 
road for him. 


Did he dream a wistful dream in some radiant 
place supernal? 
Did he hear the human call, follow and lose 
his way: 
Has the touch of earth on the child made strange 
to him things eternal ? 
Is he heir to sorrow and love, being mortal 
for one swift day? 
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FDG2Q E HAVE read many strange 
books, but none stranger than 
this.* It may be a big book, or it 
may not be a big book; but at 
least it stands out in the midst 

of the year’s fiction, and perhaps the fiction 

of many years, as a thing by itself. Mr. Allen’s 
tale—he distinctly states 

THE BRIDE that it is in no wise a 

OF THE MISTLETOE novel—is a _ curiously 
symbolic interpretation 

of sex-worship and trees, of the earth and of 
man’s love for woman. There is the spirit of 

Maeterlinck in these pages strangely blended 

with the spirit of Hawthorne, marred only now 

and then by a strain of pedantry and exag- 
gerated stylistic peculiarities. The critics are 
sorely puzzled by the novelist’s symbolism, and 
perhaps they are right in this. Only a master 
may safely attempt to exercise the highest 
function of the interpretative artist—to vis- 
ualize individual fates in the light of the his- 

tory of the race. Mr. Allen may not be a 

master. The verdict on that must depend on 

the sequels he has promised us; for “The 

Bride of the Mistletoe,” tho complete in itself, 

is only the first part of an American trilogy. 

Reviewers have not regarded the book with a 

favorable eye because they suspect it of sen- 

suality. Mr. Allen’s book deals boldly with 
the erotic phases of marriage. The erotic lit- 
erature of marriage, when one comes to think 
of it, is singularly insignificant both in quality 
and quantity. Erotic poets and novelists have 
expended most of their powers upon the mani- 
festations of pre-marital or extra-marital love. 

The story told by Mr. Allen is simple enough 
and common enough; the wonder of it is that 
he has invested it with a novel significance 
and interest. He takes his man and his woman 
after many years of marital life. The woman 
has been a brave companion to the man on 

life’s journey. They have now come to a 

turning point in the road. He is to leave his 

small Kentucky professorship for a larger 
sphere of activity in the East. The woman is 
still entirely wrapped up in her love for him 
and in her love for their children, while the 
man is more absorbed in his work than in her. 

She slowly begins to realize that woman is 

merely an incident in the life of man. On 


* THe Brive oF THE MISTLETOE. 


B La ; 
The Macmillan Company. Sanne ee 


Christmas Eve, the anniversary of their mar- 
riage, the tragedy of her heart comes to a 
climax. The year before she had asked him 
to explain the significance of the Christmas 
Tree. He has spent a year of arduous re- 
search for her sake and has dedicated his labor 
of love to her. Under the Christmas Tree he 
tells her of the Ancient Forest Memories of 
the Race. He goes back to the time when the 
tree was Man’s only altar, and he worshipped 
around it and brought gifts to it—“to worship 
is to give.” 

Each object on the tree, from the star 
at the top to the drum at the base, is rooted 
in some ancient custom antedating the Chris- 
tian world. Wise men of the East worshipped 
the star before Bethlehem. The candle was 
not stolen from the altar, but is a relic of 
fire-worship. The cross was originally a 
phallic symbol. “The Magdalen never clung 
to it with life-tired arms, nor poured at the 
foot of it the benison of her tears.” Not un- 
til the Council of Nice, three centuries after 
Christ, did the bishops there assembled adopt 
the cross as a Christian symbol. The drum 
was beaten by boys in the worship of Con- 
fucius. The masks for the children lead back 
to the sacrifice of prisoners and criminals and 
the hanging of their heads on the branches. 
The doll represents the sacrifice of children 
to the divinity of the forest. All the little 
stories originate in forest worship and de- 
note sacrificial acts. Still the woman’s curios- 
ity is not abated. He has told her everything 
but the story of the Mistletoe. On their bridal 
night he had called her “the Bride of the 
Mistletoe,” and through all the years she had 
treasured the phrase in her heart. The man 
had not told her the tale of the Mistletoe, in 
order to spare her feelings, for it goes back to 
the days of the Druids and to the sacrifice the 
Arch-Druid demanded of all young women 
who were summoned to keep tryst with the 
Forest Lover under the oak, “on one of whose 
arms, as its badge of divine authority, worn 
there as a knight might wear the colors of his 
sovereign, the mistletoe grows.” The altar 
awaits the victim; trembling, she enters. 


“The shrubbery is parted, rudely pushed 
aside, and a man enters—a tried and seasoned 
man—a human oak—counterpart of the Forest 
Lover—to officiate at the test. 

“He was standing there in the parlor of his 
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house and in the presence of his wife. But in 
fealty he was gone: he was in the summer woods 
of ancestral wandering, the fatherland’ of Old De- 
sire, 

“He was the man treading down the shrub- 
bery; it was his feet that started toward the oak; 
his eye that searched for the figure half fainting 
under the bough; for him the bed of moss and 
violets—the hair falling over the eyes—the loos- 
ened girdle—the breasts of hawthorn white and 
pink—the listening song of the nightingale—the 
silence of the summer woods—the seclusion—the 
full surrender of the two under that bough of 
the divine command, to escape the penalty of their 
own death. 

“The blaze of uncontrollable desire was all over 
him; the fire of his own story had treacherously 
licked him like a windbent flame. The light that 
she had not seen in his eyes for so long rose in 
them.” 


She realizes now that the Race demands still 
another sacrifice—Woman. She grasps for the 
first time the polygamous strain in the Eter- 
nal Male: “The friends of your youth,” she 
asks, “the friends of your middle age, the 
children, your profession, the world of human 
life, this house, the dogs of this house,—you 
care more for them all as time passes?” 


“‘T care more for them all as time passes.’ 

“Then came a great stillness in the room, a 
stillness of all the listening years. 

“‘Am I the only thing that you care less for 
as time passes?’ 

“There was no reply. 

“*Am I in the way?’ 

“There was no reply. 


“Would you like to go over it all again with 
another ?” 


“There was no reply.” 


The woman first thinks of revenge, of hate, 
of adultery even, but consideration for her 
children and her father prevails, and the an- 
cient sacrifice of woman, “the sacrifice of the 
lower to the higher,” is reiterated in her. She 
puts her wedding ring on again with blanched 
lips, and in that shrine of feeling where speech 
is formed, but whence it never issues, she 
makes her last communion with the man. 

The little book, affirms the New York Globe, 
needs three readings: One for the story, which 
is of sufficient dramatic tenseness to make one 
hurry to the end; one for the meaning, for 
there are things to ponder; and one for the 
sheer beauty of its thought and language, 
the perfection of literary art. “The Bride 
of the Mistletoe,” exclaims Mr. Edgett in 
The Transcript (Boston), “is not poetry nor 
is it sensible prose. It is merely an unend- 
ing series of words, words, words.” Mr. Ed- 
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gett is especially annoyed with Mr. Allen’s 
woman. “There is nothing in the story,” he 
says, “to indicate that the husband was any- 
thing but the most faithful wayfarer along 
the straight and narrow path of masculine rec- 
titude, or that the wife was anything more 
than an abnormal victim of her own readi- 
ness to believe evil of another.” 


“Some twentieth century Fielding is really 
needed to recall Mr. Allen to his senses, to lavish 
all the powers of ridicule upon so preposterotis 
a tale, and to writeea ‘Joseph Andrews’ to his 
‘Pamela.’ Or, rather, the modern Fielding would 
be necessary were ‘The Bride of the Mistletoe’ of 
enough importance to warrant so much attention. 
But it is not, and we ourselves have already 
wasted too much time over it.” 


“Sensual and disgusting” is the verdict of 
the Springfield Republican. “As the deduc- 
tions are drawn it can only be classed as a 
morbid bit of philosophical pathology, a dis- 
cussion of a phase of Nature far better left 
unilluminated except in the library of the phy- 
sician or the study of the social moralist. Be- 
yond a doubt the truth is there, no one will 
dispute it. But from the way in which Mr. 
Allen has brought out his point, by the lin- 
gering delight with which he clings to pas- 
sionate forms of expression, his thesis that 
man is innately polygamous, that his physical 
desires outlive those of the opposite sex and 
that men often marry solely for the physical 
companionship is far more morbidly revolting 
than convincing.” ~ 

In vain we have looked in the St. Louis 
Mirror for a more enlightened review of Mr. 
Allen’s revolt from conventional fiction. “A 
terrible to-do,” is what William Marion 
Reedy says, “Mr. Allen makes in getting to 
the quite common tragic experience of women. 
He throws a glamor over it and walks around 
it struttingly on Southern stilts of prose. At 
times his symbolism and suggestions are lab- 
orious in the extreme and he gives one the 
idea of the insect who ‘says an undisputed 
thing in such a solemn way.’ The erudition of 
him and the reconditeness are, to be frank, 
Brummagem, pinchbeck. You can find it all 
in Fraser’s ‘Golden Bough’ and in McKnight 
and Campbell on phallic worship.” His page, 
Mr. Reedy growls, is scented with the odors 
of the flesh. “And all this rioting is around a 
man and a woman who have had, I believe it 
is, four children.” “Manifestly,” Mr. Reedy 
justly concludes, “it were unfair to judge his 
work by this fragmentary thing under review. 
From it he may work out a great and beautiful 

theme.” 
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EX, it seems, runs strongly in 

this year’s fiction. Mr. Allen has 
S discussed certain phases of legal- 

ized passion, Mr. Hutchins Hap- 

good has essayed among sex rad- 
icals and free lovers. His latest sociological 
study* is not, the author assures us, a political 
or economical document. 
Mr. Hapgood is some- 
what in sympathy with the 
radical temperament. Nev- 
ertheless he has, perhaps unconsciously, writ- 
ten the strongest document against the philos- 
ophy of revolt. “To know and understand the 
Anarchist temperament as Mr. Hapgood 
knows and understands it,” the New York 
Globe remarks, “is to pray fervently that the 
evil day may be postponed which he foretells 
when people now called anarchists will have in 
America as respectable a place as they have 
in France.” The author explains why in 


AN ANARCHIST 
WOMAN 


America Anarchy is a revolt against social 
conditions rather than a revolt against gov- 
ernment, as in the Old World. The rebelling 
temperament, we are told, instinctively takes 
as the object of attack the strongest conven- 
tion in society. Anarchism in E@rope is main- 
ly political; in America it is mainly sexual 


for the reason that there is less freedom of 
expression about sex in America than in Eu- 
rope and the yoke is more severely felt. 
The Anarchist woman of Mr. Hapgood’s 
tale, Marie, we have already met in the pages 
of “The Spirit of Labor.” Mr. Hapgood ran 
across Marie and her lover, Terry, while he 
was following up his Chicago labor leader, 
Anton. For the purpose of a study in An- 
archy, the work should have been named “An 
Anarchist” and Terry should have been made 
the chief figure. He is an Anarchist and he 
knows why. Marie does as she pleases, but 
Terry supplies her with reasons. Both are 
averse to labor and are chiefly supported by 
Katie, the cook. They hold a salon attended 
by all sorts of anarchists. In one chapter 
Marie vividly describes a visit from Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman. “There 
was a great hue and cry made about the gath- 
ering in all the papers, but all we did was to 
have a great time: everybody was drunk be- 
fore morning and everybody felt kindly to- 
ward the whole world. We finished the even- 
ing, or rather the morning, by an orgy of 
kissing. It was quite interesting and inno- 
cent.” Evidently Anarchists are fond of 
kissing. “You know,” Marie explains, “radi- 


*An ANarCHIST Woman. By Hutchins Hapgood. Duf- 


field and Company. 
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cals all kiss each other freely, and it does not 
mean anything special, as a rule; often it is 
done without any feeling at all.” She ex- 
presses contempt for the “fat” morals of a 
“fat” society that would condemn Caruso for 
innocently kissing a woman in the monkey 
house. 

The woman’s Anarchy is almost purely sex- 
ual. The man’s interest in her is somewhat 
more spiritual; she appeals to him as a “case.” 
His Anarchism becomes in the end so highly 
individualistic that it develops into Egomania. 
“I have shrunk from ‘business’ to social an- 
archy and pure beings, from those again I 
have shrunk to books and poetry, from these 
again into the solitude of myself where only 
I am really at home.” 

The reviewers are unable to discuss the 
merits of the book apart from the re- 
pulsive characters the author portrays; but 
they admit that Mr. Hapgood has depicted a 
remarkable phase of American underlife, 
altho his “Autobiography of a Thief” is 
held to have closer and more obvious rela- 
tions to social conditions. ‘We cannot see,” 
remarks The Sun, of “An _ Anarchist 
Woman,” “that the book makes anything out 
except the mad results of ridiculous madness. 
Perhaps it is intended to show the futility of 
the ideas with which it is concerned. It seems 
to take the fool philosophers rather seriously, 
and yet it is not likely that any reader will be 
dazzled by the experiences of Marie and 
Terry.” The San Francisco Chronicle like- 
wise regrets the absence of a “moral.” The 
book, it says, is ineffective in the sense that it 
portrays terrible evils, deplorable tendencies, 
without suggesting remedy or amelioration. 
“Thus it is, must be and always will be,’ 
seem to be the dismal hidden text which all 
the while is sounding.” The Boston Herald, 
on the whole, takes a more favorable view of 
the book. “Whether,” remarks Mr. Bradley, 
until recently literary editor of that journal, 
“one entirely approves of the wisdom of writ- 
ing the history of a girl who, brought up in 
the slums, naturally drifts into free-thinking 
and free-loving, there is no doubt that parts 
of the book are absorbingly interesting.” To 
quote further: 


“The anarchist woman and her friends strike 
us as cases of arrested development. Most per- 
sons in their youth have a strong desire to 
‘shatter the world to bits’; but after they have 
had some experience in ‘molding it nearer to the 
heart’s desire’ and find out what a bad fist they 
make of it, their impulse to shatter is lessened. 
The Anarchist keeps his.” 
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F IT be the novelist’s highest 
function to make people happy, 
Mr. Snaith, the author of “Ara- 
minta,”* is a master-craftsman. 
We have seldom seen reviewers 
so delighted with a book as they are with this. 
The sedate London Bookman holds its sides, 
and even The Atlantic Monthly 
ARAMINTA cannot repress a chuckle. Mr. 
Snaith is an incorrigible opti- 
mist, and his optimism, it seems, is infectious. 
Only the grouchy reviewer of the London 
Times has escaped the spell of his sunny gen- 
ius. “It is a great thing,” the London Book- 
man exclaims, “in an age of desperandoes, of 
pecple who despair not only of the common 
weal but about the universe, to come across an 
optimist so wholesome as the author of ‘Ara- 
minta.’”” One cannot help liking Miss Perry 
—Araminta is her name, but they call her 
Goose because she is “rather silly.” They also 
call her Featherbrain and Goose-Girl. The 
Goose-Girl comes up from Slocum Magna to 
be adopted by her aunt, the Countess of 
Crewkerne, who lives in Hill street. She is 
six feet high, with a perfectly ludicrous drawl, 
an enormous appetite, a dilapidated wooden 
box, and a ferret nicknamed Tobias. . The 
countess’s titled friends all fall in love with 
this amazing phenomenon. An artistic earl 
who seems a little “dotty” on the subject of 
Chopin, discovers that she is a perfect throw- 
back to Araminta, Duchess of Dorset, who had 
been painted by Gainsborough—a goddess, a 
Juno, a great work of nature. The number of 
her adorers is perfectly bewildering, but the 
author somehow finds a way out of it all. 
There are the reviewer in The Bookman re- 
marks, a hundred faults to be found in this 
thing, but there is a friendliness, a charm, in 
the author’s way of writing which makes even 
his absurdities irresistible. ~ 


“He has a taste for kindness, for slang, and for 
fun—an excellent taste, I should be inclined to 
say. He has an enthusiasm for good literature. 
Like his own Araminta, he appears to be a throw- 
back—to the good old novelists of forty or fifty 
years ago. Lady Crewkerne and Cheriton are 
pure Thackeray. The first sixty pages are a per- 
fect rifacimento of the West End of Thackeray’s 
great trilogy, adapted by a few artless touches to 
the requirements of the present day. There are 
suggestions of Black, Blackmore, Meredith and 
Dickens, while the ending is pure Barrie. The 
author has a whole-hearted enthusiasm for the 
best novels, which he invites us to share. We 





*ARAMINTA. By J. C. Snaith. Moffat, Yard and Com- 
pany. 


gladly respond. But, tho he builds largely from 
old masters, his work is quite original, perfeetly 
sincere and admirably lively.” 


“If Thackeray were writing today,” affirms 
the San Francisco Chronicle, “he would not be 
ashamed of having the story ascribed to him 
for it contains at least three characters that 
could not be improved. Thackeray himself 
never drew a better character of the selfish, 
masterful old woman than the Countess of 
Crewkerne.” The Atlantic Monthly, while re- 
lieved by its excursion into a world innocent 
of thought and destitute of problems, refuses 
to swallow the comparison with Thackeray. 
Most novels of society, snarls thé reviewer, re- 
mind one of Thackeray—by way of contrast. 
And Mr. Snaith’s resemblances to Thackeray 
are not deep. 


“The remarks of Thackeray on ancient, wicked 
folk are always a play and sparkle of light on 
the surface of a deep and sympathetic study of 
human life; here these critical comments repre- 
sent the profoundest element in the book, and 
give us the impression of two smart old people 
discussing the farce as it goes on. . . There 
is at times, if the expression may be permitted, 
something labored about Mr. Snaith’s spontaneity. 
Engaging, as the heroine is, her properties are 
overdone; the cream bun appears all too often, 
the epithet ‘goose’ becomes unnecessary, and huge 
Araminta, bouncing into the center of the stage 
again and again, at last comes to seem a kind of 
puppet worked by an all-too-apparent cord.” 


The Tribune vies with Town Topics in en- 
thusiastic approval of Mr. Snaith’s heroine. 
It seems that goose-girls appeal more strongly 
to masculine reviewers than modern Hypa- 
tias. The London Times, far from sharing 
this opinion, is perplexed by Mr. Snaith’s 
literary adventures. His career, we are 
told, “began with a high-spirited tour-de 
force in which he may be said to have dipped 
his pen in champagne to extol cricket, entitled 
“Willow the King.’ Then came ‘Lady Barbar- 
ity’ and romantic adventure; then ‘Broke of 
Covenden,’ an exercise in high or Meredithian 
comedy, and great hopes for its author were 
entertained; then ‘Henry Northcote,’ a pow- 
erful but sinister and disquieting study of a 
morbid temperament, not unsuggestive both of 
Stevenson and Balzac; then ‘William Jordan, 
Junior,’ a strange and baffling blend of archaic 
simplicity and the Cockney humor of Mr. 
Pett Ridge. And now,” the disgusted reviewer 
exclaims, “in ‘Araminta’ we have what pur- 
ports to be a novel of modern aristocratic life 
in London, so crude, artificial and vulgar as to 
excite something very like pity.” 
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A CORNER ON THE CURB—AN EAST SIDE SKETCH 


Zoe Anderson Norris is publishing an attractive little magazinelet which she calls The 


East Side. 


In it she makes copy of the push-cart people and such, who inhabit that part of 


New York City—mostly Italians and Jews. This is one of her East Side sketches, more photo- 
graphic than psychologic, a little journalese, but clever and interesting. 


T was not on Wall Street that the 

blind man had a corner on the 

| curb, as would appear at first 

blush; but on First Avenue, there 

at Twelfth Street, at the pushcart 

market where the pushcart people gather of a 

Saturday morning and stand and sit on the curbs 

yelling and selling their wares from early dawn 
till dark and after. 

“He has had that corner for twelve years,” 
grumbled the little old brown-wigged orange 
woman who wanted it herself. 

She said it loud enough for him to hear. I 
stood there in the sunlight by his side and I 
heard it. How then could it escape his ears 
whose sense of hearing was doubly quickened 
by his loss of sight? 

I hurried to speak with him for fear he had 
heard. 

“These short fat candles are not as heavy 
as they used to be,” I said, “and they are dearer, 
too, aren’t they? Two cents apiece!” 

The blind man took up a short fat candle 
and weighed it thoughtfully. 

“They are not so heavy,” he decided. “The 
panic has affected the candle trade. But then 
it is a curious thing that while the short fat 
candles are dearer the tall thin ones are cheaper. 
You can have them for a cent apiece to-day.” 

As a matter of fact all his candles were cheap 
enough, cheaper than any others in the neighbor- 
hood. 

At first I wondered if he pilfered them, but 
when I got to know the blind man that thought 
perished. It would be impossible for a man 
of his broad philosophy to steal. Sometimes 
when I had no need of candles I went down to 
his corner on the curb to hear him talk. I 
wrote small squibs of his quaint views for the 
newspapers. Indeed, through this method, the 
blind man became Guite well known, tho he never 
knew it. As well not, else the keen edge of his 
wit might have worn thin. That often happens. 

At first, standing there in the sunlight bare 
headed, my little market satchel on my arm, I 
had it in my heart to pity him. 

Standing in the midst of the brilliancy of the 
pushcart market, reveling in the rich ripe color- 
ing of it—the dark flashy-eyed women with the 
red ribbons in their hair, the red-cheeked men, 
the baskets of oranges lighting the day along 
with the sunshine, the cool clear green of the 
grapes, the yellow of the bananas—seeing it all 
and he so near me in the pitch dark I pitied 
him. But that was when I first knew the blind 
man. Never afterward. I quite forgot in time 


that he was blind; that is, I forgot the pity 
of it. He seemed not to care, so why should 
I care? 

And how strange that he should have selected 
the selling of candles, the lighting of the homes 
of other people, he who was blind! 

“Don’t you lose a lot of money?” I asked 
him once, seeing a boy take a box of five-cent 
matches, hand him two cents and skip. 

“I suppose I do,” he answered, tranquilly. 
“Some of these people are thieves, I suppose, 
but then a lot of them are honest,.too. This 
world is made up of the two kinds, good and 
bad, but I have some friends around here on 
tnis corner who won't let me be robbed too 
much. I have been here so long.” 

And remembering the little old brown-wigged 
orange woman, I thought he had some enemies, 
too, as he put five short fat candles in a paper 
sack for me and ten long thin ones. 

I handed him a new nickel. He fingered it 
thoughtfully and was about to hand me back 
change for a quarter when I took it from him 
and laughed. 

“You see,” I said, “how easy it is to fool 
you. The nickel has as rough an edge as the 
quarter. You can hardly tell the difference. 
Now, how many people have passed it on you 
for a quarter, do you suppose?” 

His face showed some chagrin at being so 
easily gulled. 

“A good many, maybe,” he acknowledged, 
“put I do like to hear you laugh. I can tell 
how you look, I think, by the way you laugh. 
It is so joyous.” 

“How do I look?” I asked him. 

“You are tall and slight and blue-eyed,” he 
answered, “and your hair is yellow like sun- 
light and you have little white hands.” 

“Good!” said I, wishing some of my male ac- 
quaintances might tell how I look by my laugh, 
seeing I am so different. 

Not that I wish they were blind. 
But if they could be just a little blind! 

But I was keeping customers away from the 
blind man. I turned to go and then it was that 
the little old fiendish orange woman roosting 
near said once more aloud, as she held out an 
orange in each hand—hands the color of old 
parchment and as wrinkled— 

“He has been on that corner for twelve 
years. It’s time for him to go away.” 

I turned on her. The blind man was busy 
selling some short fat candles. It may have 
been that he hadn’t heard. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” I 


Oh, no! 
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stormed, “to begrudge him standing room in the 
world, and he blind.” 

For life is simple on the East Side and you 
speak your mind. 

“His blindness sells his candles for him,” she 
sniffed. “It brings him luck. He ought to be 
glad of it. He’d be plowing if he could see.” 

“Something will happen to you for that,” I 
threatened. “Either the goblins’ll git you or all 
the people will quit buying your old oranges.” 

But nothing happened to her. Nothing ever 
happens to the wicked people. They go on 
greenly flourishing the same as in the time of 
Solomon. The goblins passed her by and the 
next Saturday morning, when the pushcart market 
was in full blast, there she sat serenely on the 
corner with her basket of oranges and the blind 
man was gone. 

“Where has he gone?” I demanded to know. 
She shook her brown-wigged head. 

“How can I tell?” she queried. “He may be 
dead for all I know. Want some oranges? 
Three cents apiece! Two for five!” 

If I had been obliged to go without oranges 
for the rest of my natural existence, nothing 
could have forced me to buy one from her. I 
walked aimlessly along in the sunlight with the 
screaming herd, thinking of the blind man and 
wondering where he had gone. Had he died? 

Well, if he had? There are worse things 
than dying. Life sometimes. And, anyway, I 
thought I knew with what cheerful philosophy 
the blind man would meet death. 

I could fancy I heard him confronted all at 
once by the Bright Light crying out: 

“Ah! How good it is to see!” 

But he was not dead. I prowl about much 
on the East Side and in one of my prowlings 
I came upon him. It was a long way down 
on the East Side, not far from East Broadway, 
on another corner, which was his by rights this 
time, for he had bought it. 

The blind man was running a news stand on 
this corner. 

I went gladly up to him and held out my 
hand. I laughed as I said, “How-de-do?” 

“Ah!” said he, smiling his blind smile. “It 
is you? I would have known you by your laugh 
if I hadn’t known you by your hand, I am glad 
to see you.” 

“And how do you manage this selling of 
papers?” I asked him. “I can’t understand.” 

“I used to be in this business long ago,” he 
told me. “It is easy when you once get the 
hang of it. I put the papers in an exact row. 
I know just where they are. Now, here is a 
World, here is a Journal, here the Herald, the 
Times, the Evening Mail, the Globe, and the 
Press,’ and he did put his finger correctly on 
each. “I get the boy to place them for me every 
morning. Then there is a little difference in 
the size and shape of the papers. I can tell 
them apart by that.” 

“But you can’t tell which is yellow and which 


has only the news that is fit to print by their 
feel, can you?” I questioned. 

“No,” he answered, “I can’t tell that,” and he 
seemed a little downcast at the thought, so 
much so that I added lightly: 

“Never mind. One has pictures and the other 
hasn’t, that is all. And so nobody pays you one 
cent and takes a three-cent paper?” for at that 
moment a man came up and did the thing, hurry- 
ing light-footedly on, fleeter, perhaps, and 
lighter for his lack of conscience. 

The blind man shrugged his shoulders. 

“If they do,” he said, “I am none the wiser, 
being blind, and what you don’t know hardly 
ever hurts you.” 

“But doesn’t it foot up at the end of the day?” 
said I. 

“Not so much as you would think,” he rea- 
soned, blandly. “There are thieves in the world, 
but there are honest people, more honest than 
dishonest, I believe. These honest people and 
charitable often come by and give me many 
times more than the paper is worth because I 
am blind, and so that evens it up, you see.” 

I bought a few papers and slipped them back 
when he had turnea his head. Why read the 
papers when you write for them? 

“IT am sorry,’ I said as I counted out the 
change, “that you have quit selling candles on 
that curb. I miss you. I liked your candles. 
They burned so beautifully for my little par- 
ties. They were so heavy they burned and 
burned. No matter if they stayed till four 
o'clock I never had to change the candles or 
light the gas. Why did you leave that corner 
of yours? When people sit on a pushcart cor- 
ner so long it is theirs, isn’t it? You had stood 
on yours twelve years.” 

Again the blind man shrugged his shoulders. 

“That was it,’ he said. “I stayed too long. 
Everything changes in this world. Nothing re- 
mains the same. If you stay in a place too long 
you get in a rut. You must keep on changing 
if you want to keep up with the times. And 
then, too, there were other reasons.” 

I never asked the other reasons. I knew. It 
must have been like pulling himself up by the 
roots to leave that corner of the curb to which 
he had grown. It must have racked the blind 
man’s soul to change not only his place of 
habitation but his occupation in life. Yet not a 
word of complaint! Only a flush on his face 
that faded and left it just a little sad. 

Oh, yes! He must have heard what that 
fiendish old brown-wigged woman said. Of 
course he had heard it. I hated her for that. 
Never again did I buy her oranges of a Satur- 
day morning when I went bare headed to the 
pushcart market with my net satchel on my arm 
in the pushcart style. I passed her without a 
word of greeting. 

But what mattered that to her? What did she 
care? She was in possession of the blind man’s 
corner on the curb. 
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A HORSEMAN IN THE SKY—BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


Reference to this story is made in the article about the author on another page. We re- 
print it, by permission, from the “Collected Works” of Mr. Bierce, about to be published in ten 


volumes by the Neale Publishing Company. 
after it has been read. 


I 


mI QE) NE sunny afternoon in the autumn 
of the year 1861 a soldier lay in a 

O clump of laurel by the side of a 
road in western Virginia. He lay 

at full length upon his stomach, 

his feet resting upon the toes, his 

head upon the left forearm. His extended right 
hand loosely grasped his rifle. But for the some- 
what methodical dispocition of his limbs and a 
slight rhythmic movement of the cartridge-box 
at the back of his belt he might have been thought 
to be dead. He was asleep at his post of duty. 

The clump of laurel in which 1¢ criminal lay 
was in the angle of a road which, after ascend- 
ing southward a steep acclivity to that point, 
turned sharply to the west, running along the 
summit for perhaps one hundred yards. There 
it turned southward again and went zigzagging 
downward through the forest. At the salient of 
that second angle was a large flat rock, jutting 
out northward, overlooking the deep valley from 
which the road ascended. The rock capped a 
high cliff; a stone dropped from its outer edge 
would have fallen sheer downward one thousand 
feet to the tops of the pines. The angle where 
the soldier lay was on another spur of the same 
cliff. Had he been awake he would have com- 
manded a view not only of the short arm of the 
road and the jutting rock, but of the entire 
profile of the cliff below it. It might well have 
made him giddy to look. 

The country was wooded everywhere except 
at the bottom of the valley to the northward, 
where there was a small natural meadow, through 
which flowed a stream scarcely visible from the 
valley’s rim. This open ground looked hardly 
larger than an ordinary door-yar4, but was real- 
ly several acres in extent. Its green was more 
vivid than that of the inclosing forest. Away 
beyond it rose a line of giant cliffs similar to 
those upon which we are supposed to stand in 
our survey of the savage scene, and through 
which the road had somehow made its climb 
to the summit. The configuratic1 of the valley, 
indeed, was such that from this point of observa- 
tion it seemed entirely shut in, and one could 
but have wondered how the road which found 
a way out of it had found a way into it, and 
whence came and whither went the waters of 
the stream that parted the meadow more than 
a thousand feet below. 

No country is so wild and difficult but mien 
will make it a theater of war. Concealed in the 
forest at the bottom of that military rat-trap, in 


It is a story that will stay with one a long time 


which half a hundred men in possession of the 
exits might have starved an army to submission, 
lay five regiments of Federal infantry. They had 
marched all the previous day and night and were 
resting. At nightfall they would take to the road 
again, climb to the place where their unfaithful 
sentinel now slept, and, descending the other 
slope of the ridge, fall upon a camp of the enemy 
at about midnight. Their hope was to surprise 
it, for the road led to the rear of it. In case of 
failure, their position would be perilous in the 
extreme; and fail they surely would should ac- 
cident or vigilance apprise the enemy of the 
movement. 


II 


The sleeping sentinel in the clump of laurel 
was a young Virginian named Carter Druse. 
He was the son of wealthy parents, an only 
child, and had known such ease and cultivation 
and high living as wealth and taste were able 
to command in the mountain country of western 
Virginia. His home was but a few miles from 
where he now lay. One morning he had risen 
from the breakfast-table and said, quietly but 
gravely: “Father, a Union regiment has arrived 
at Grafton. I am going to join it.” 

The father lifted his leonine head, looked at 
the son a moment in silence, and replied: “Well, 
go, sir, and, whatever may occur, do what you 
conceive to be your duty. Virginia, to which you 
are a traitor, must go on-without you. Should we 
both live to the end of the war, we will speak 
further of the matter. Your mother, as the 
physician has informed you, is in a most critical 
condition. At the best she cannot be with us longer 
than a few weeks, but that time is precious. It 
would be better not to disturb her.” 

So Carter Druse, bowing reverently to his 
father, who returned the salute with a stately 
courtesy that masked a breaking heari, left the 
home of his childhood to go soldiering. By con- 
science and courage, by deeds of devotion and 
daring, he soon commended himself to his fel- 
lows and his officers; and it was to these qualities 
and to some knowledge of the country that he 
owed his selection for his present perilous duty 
at the extreme outpost. Nevertheless, fatigue had 
been stronger than resolution and he had fallen 
asleep. What good or bad ngel came in a dream 
to rouse him from his state of crime, who shall 
say? Without a movement, without a sound, in 
a profound silence and the languor of the late 
afternoon, some invisible messenger of fate touch- 
ed with unsealing finger the eyes of his con- 
sciousness—whispered into the ear of his spirit 
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the mysterious awakening word which no human 
lips ever have spoken, no human memory ever 
has recalled. He quietly raised his forehead 
from his arm and looked between the masking 
stems of the laurels, instinctively closing his right 
hand about the stock of his rifle. 

His first feeling was a keen artistic delight. 
On a colossal pedestal—the cliff—motionless at 
the extreme edge of the capping rock and sharply 
outlined against the sky, was an equestrian statue 
of impressive dignity. The figure of a man sat 
the figure of a horse, straight and _ soldierly, 
but with the repose of a Grecian god carved in 
the marble which limits the suggestion of activity. 
The gray costume harmonized with its aerial 
background; the metal of accoutrement and 
caparison was softened and subdued by the 
shadow; the animal’s skin had no points of high 
light. A carbine strikingly foreshortened lay 
across the pommel of the saddle, kept in place 
by the right hand grasping it at the “grip”; the 
left hand, holding the bridle rein, was invisible. 
In silhouette against the sky the profile of the 
horse was cut with the sharpness of a cameo; 
it looked across the heights of air to the con- 
fronting cliffs beyond. The face of the rider, 
turned slightly away, showed only an outline of 
temple and beard; he was looking downward to 
the bottom of the valley. Magnified by its lift 
against the sky and by the soldier’s testifying 
sense of the formidableness of a near enemy, 
the group appeared of heroic, almost colossal, 
size. 

For an instant Druse had a strange, half-de- 
fined feeling that he had slept to the end of the 
war and was looking upon a noble work of art 
reared upon that eminence to commemorate the 
deeds of an heroic past of which he had been an 
inglorious part. The feeling was dispelled by a 
slight movement of the group: the horse, without 
moving its feet, had drawn its body slightly 
backward from the verge; the man remained 
immobile as before. Broad awake and keenly 
alive to the significance of the situation, Druse 
now brought the butt of his rifle against his cheek 
by cautiously pushing the barrel forward through 
the bushes, cocked the piece, and glancing through 
the sights covered a vital spot of the horseman’s 
breast. A touch upon the trigger and all would 
have been well with Carter Druse. At that in- 
stant the horseman turned his head and looked 
in the direction of his concealed foeman—seemed 
to look into his very face, into his eyes, into his 
brave, compassionate heart. 

Is it then so terrible to kill an enemy in war— 
an enemy who has surprised a secret vital to the 
safety of one’s self and comrades—an enemy 
more formidable for his knowledge than all his 
army for its numbers? Carter Druse grew pale; 
he shook in every limb, turned faint, and saw the 
statuesque group before him as black figures, 
rising, falling, moving unsteadily in arcs of circles 
in a fiery sky. His hand fell away from his 
weapor, his head slowly dropped until his face 


rested on the leaves in which he lay. This cour- 
ageous gentleman and hardy soldier was near 
swooning from intensity of emotion. 

It was not for long; in another moment his 
face was raised from earth, his hands resumed 
their places on the rifle, his forefinger sought 
the trigger; mind, heart, and eyes were clear, 
conscience and reason sound. He could not 
hope to capture that enemy; to alarm him would 
but send him dashing to his camp with his fatal 
news. The duty of the soldier was plain: the 
man must be shot dead from ambush. Without 
warning, without a moment’s spiritual prepara- 
tion, with never so much as an unspoken prayer, 
he must be sent to his account. But no—there 
is a hope; he may have discovered nothing— 
perhaps he is but admiring the sublimity of the 
landscape. If permitted, he may turn and ride 
carelessly away in the direction whence he came. 
Surely it will be possible to judge at the instant 
of his withdrawing whether he knows. It may 
well be that his fixity of attention—Druse turned 
his head and looked through the deeps of air 
downward, as from the surface to the bottom of 
a translucent sea. He saw creeping across the 
green meadow a sinuous line of figures of men 
and horses. Some foolish commander was permit- 
ting the soldiers of his escort to water their beasts 
in the open, in plain view from a dozen summits ! 

Druse withdrew his eyes from the valley and 
fixed them again upon the group of man and 
horse in the sky, and again it was through the 
sights of his rifle. But this time his aim was at 
the horse. In his memory, as if they were a 
divine mandate, rang the words of his father 
at their parting: “Whatever may occur, do what 
you conceive to be your duty.” He was calm now. 
His teeth were firmly but not rigidly closed; his 
nerves were as tranquil as a sleeping babe’s— 
not a tremor affected any muscle of his body; 
his breathing, until suspended in the act of tak- 
ing aim, was regular and slow. Duty had con- 
quered; the spirit had said to the body: “Peace, 
be still.” He fired. 

III 


An officer of the Federal force, who in a spirit 
of adventure or in quest of knowledge had left 
the hidden bivouac in the valley, and with aim- 
less feet had made his way to the lower edge 
of a small open space near the foot of the cliff, 
was considering what he had to gain by pushing 
his exploration further. At a distance of a quar- 
ter-mile before him, but apparently at a stone’s 
throw, rose from its fringe of pines the gigantic 
face of rock, towering to so great a_height 
above him that it made him giddy to look u» to 
where its edge cut a sharp, rugged line against 
the sky. It presented a clean, vertical profile 
against a background of blue sky to a point half 
the way down, and of distant hills hardly less 
blue, thence to the tops of the trees at its base. 
Lifting his eyes to the dizzy altitude of its 
summit the officer saw an astonishing sight—a 
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A HORSEMAN 


man on horseback riding down into the valley 
through the air! 

Straight upright sat the rider, in military 
fashion, with a firm seat in the saddle, a strong 
clutch upon the rein to hold his charger from 
too impetuous a plunge. From his bare head 
his long hair streamed upward, waving like a 
plume. His hands were concealed in the cloud 
of the horse’s lifted mane. The  ~nimal’s body 
was as level as if every hoof-stroke were those 
of a wild gallop, but even as the officer looked 
they ceased, with all the legs thrown sharply 
forward as in the act of alighting from a leap. 
But this was a flight! 

Filled with amazement and-terror by this ap- 
parition of a horseman in the sky—half believing 
himself the chosen scribe of some new Apoc- 
alypse, the officer was overcome by the intensity 
of his emotions; his legs failed him and he fell. 
Almost at the same instant he heard a crashing 
sound in the trees—a sound that died without 
an echo—and all was still. 

The officer rose to his feet, trembling. The 
familiar sensation of an abraded shin recalled his 
dazed faculties. Pulling himself together he ran 
rapidly obliquely away from the cliff to a point 
distant from its foot; thereabout he expected to 
find his man; and thereabout he naturally failed. 
In the fleeting instant of his vision his imagina- 
tion had been so wrought upon by the apparent 
grace and ease and intention of the marvelous 
performance that it did not occur to him that 
the line of march of aérial cavalry is directly 
downward, and that he could find the objects 
of his search at the very foot of the cliff. <A 
half hour later he returned to camp. 
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This officer was a wise man; he knew better 
than to tell an incredible truth. He said nothing 
of what he had seen. But when the commander 
asked him whether in his scouting he had learned 
anything of advantage to the expedition he 
answered : 

“Yes, sir; there is no road leading down into 
this valley from the southward.” 

The commander, knowing better, smiled. 


IV . 


After firing his shot, Private Carter Druse re- 
loaded his rifle and resumed his watch. Ten 
minutes had hardly passed when a Federal ser- 
geant crept cautiously to him on hands and knees. 
Druse neither turned his head ..or looked at him, 
but lay without motion or sign of recognition. 

“Did you fire?” the sergeant wl.ispered. 

“Yes.” 

“At what?” 

“A horse. It was standing +n yonder rock— 
pretty far out. You see it is no longer there. It 
went over the cliff.” 

The man’s face was white, but he showed no 
other sign of emotion. Having answered, he 
turned away his eyes and said no more. The 
sergeant did not understand. 

“See here, Druse,” he said, after a moment’s 
silence, “it’s no use making a mystery. I order 
you to report. Was there anybody on the horse?” 

“Yes.” 

Well ?” 

“My father.” 

The sergeant rose to his feet and walked away. 
“Good God!” he said. 





THE STORY 


When I was a child it was my greatest ambi- 
tion to become a lion-tamer. But my mama 
wouldn’t let me. And then it was my ambition 
to become a detective. My papa’s best friend was 
the chief of police, and through his influence I 
obtained a position as detective. The first day 
the captain told me that a gentlemanly criminal 
had escaped—he showed me his picture and he 
wanted me to catch him. I caught him. On 
the way to the station we passed a restaurant 
and the gentlemanly criminal said that he was 
very hungry. And, because he was one of the 
most lovely criminals I ever heard of, I said to 
him: 

“Very well; go inside and I will wait for 
you out here.” 

I must have waited half an hour and he did 
not come out. So I went inside and said to the 
proprietor: “Did you see a gentlemanly crimi- 
nal?” 


OF MY LIFE. 


“Why, yes,” said he; “he has just gone out 
the back way.” 

So I had to catch him again, the next day. And 
on the way to the station we passed that restau- 
rant again, and again he said that he was very 
hungry. “Very well,” I said, “go inside and I 
will wait for you.” But this time I was clever 
and I ran around the back way. I must have 
waited half an hour—oh! longer. And I finally 
went inside and asked the proprietor. The gen- 
tlemanly criminal had gone out the’ front way. 
So I had to catch him the next day; and on the 
way to the station we passed that restaurant 
again. He said he was very hungry. And be- 
cause he was such a gentlemanly criminal I 
said: “Oh, very well!” (but, to myself, “This 
time he’s not going to fool me.”) So I said to 

- him: “I will go inside and get you something 
to eat and you can wait out here.” . . . And 
then I became an artist—Hy, MAYER in Success. 
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_Humor of Life 








FIRST AND LAST 


When a girl begins to call a man by his first 
name, it generally indicates that she has designs 
on his last—Eachange. 





A PROVERB REVISED 


Take care of the pennies and the dollars will 
take care of—your heirs!—WALTER PULITZER in 
Lippincott’s. 





LETTING HIM DOWN EASY 


A young man of very limited means, after the 
marriage ceremony, presented to the minister 
twenty-seven large copper cents, all spread out 
on the palm of his right hand. “This is all I’ve 
got, parson,” he said. Seeing a disappointed look 
in the minister’s face, he added, “If we have any 
children, we will send them to your Sunday- 
school.” —Success Magazine. 





THE PRECOCITY OF JOB 


SMALL GrrL: “Why doesn’t baby talk, father?” 

Fatuer: “He can’t talk yet, dear, Young ba- 
bies never do.” 

SMALL Gir: “Oh, yes, they do. Job did. Nurse 
read to me out of the Bible how Job cursed the 
day he was born!”—London Tit-Bits. 





A MATTER OF PUNCTUATION 


For sheer simplicity of phrase and conception 
few have surpassed that delightful old lady who, 
with a shrewd twinkle in her eye, inquired 
whether “‘soda-water’ should be written as two 
separate words, or if there should be a siphon 
between them?”—London Tit-Bits. 





WHERE THE LADY SCORED 


Lady Randolph Churchill, on one _ occasion, 
asked Bernard Shaw, the author, to lunch with 
her. To her invitation she received this ungra- 
cious telegram from the author: 

“Certainly not, What have I done to pro- 
voke such an attack on my well-known habit?” 

To which Lady Randolph replied: 

“Know nothing of your habits. Hope they are 
not as bad as your manners.”—Ladies’ Home 
Companion. 


A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE 


Charles E. Bigelow, the comedian, is bald, ex- 
cept for a rim of hair a few inches above his 
collar line. 

“lm in an awful hurry,” he said one day to 
the Lambs Club barber; “can you cut my hair 
with my collar on?” 

“Sure,” replied the barber, “I can cut it with 
your hat on.”—Success. 





AND LITTLE MARY FORGOT 


“Now remember, Mary,” the teacher said just 
before the school exercises, “if you forget some 
of the words when you are singing your song, 
don’t stop. Keep right on. Say tum-tum-tummy- 
tum or something like that, and the words will 
come back to you and nobody will know the dif- 
ference. Now don’t forget.” 

On exhibition day little Mary (what’s in a 
name?) edified her audience with something like 
this: 

x and she wears a wreath of roses 
Around her tummy-tum-tum.” 
—Everybody’s. 





Hippo: ‘Now for a nice big drink, and then a refresh- 
ing sitz-bath.” 


Hippo: “Oh, sugar! I should have had the bath first!” 
—Judge. 
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COLOR-BLIND 


Three Irishmen were stopping at a second-rate 
hotel and one of them imbibed so freely at the 
bar that he had to be carried to his room, in 
which also slept a negro in a separate bed. His 
comrades, as a practical joke on him, proceeded 
to paint the Irishman’s face black. In the morn- 
ing, whert awakened by the proprietor, he got up, 
and happened to catch sight of himself in the 
mirror. “Oh, bejabers,” he exclaimed, “if the 
blamed idiots haven’t gone and woke the nigger 
by mistake!” 

And he crawled back into bed.—Success. 





A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Willie, a little country boy, six years of age, 
was taken one Sunday night to a large city 
church, where he saw for the first time a vested 
choir. To his mother’s surprise and gratification, 
he not only kept wide awake, but seemed greatly 
interested in every part of the service. At its 
close he turned to her and said, “I like this 
church, it is so nice to watch the preacher when 
he comes out with all his wives in their night- 
gowns.”—Harper’s Magazine. 





HE NEEDED IT 

A Chicago business man recently entertained at 
dinner a client from a Wyoming town. The fas- 
tidiousness of the Chicago man was somewhat 
aroused by the fact that his companion at table 
accomplished the several courses with the aid 
of no other implement than his knife, which, 
however, he wielded with telling effect. 

Finally at dessert the Wyoming person regis- 
tered a kick. “See here, waiter,” he exclaimed, 
“you have given me no fork.” 

“Why,” put in the host, “what difference does 
that make? You don’t seem to need it.” 

“Don’t need it!” ejaculated the gentleman 
from the Northwest. “What am I going to stir 
my coffee with?”’—Harper’s Magazine. 





OF HiSTORICAL INTEREST 


A doctor, visiting a small country town, went 
over the local museum. After admiring one or 
two of the exhibits, the curator, who was an old 
man, said :— 

“Ah, but we’ve got a chair here that belonged 
to Louis Cross-Eye.” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, “who was he?” 

“Don’t you know, sir? Why, he was one of the 
Kings of France.” 

“King of France? Louis Cross-Eye? There 
must be some mistake. Show me the chair.” 

The old man promptly complied, and pointed 
with conscious pride to a ticket inscribed :— 

“Once the property of Louis XI.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 
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The Butcher—“‘Have ye got Smith's leg, an’ Jones's 
shoulder, an’ Brown’s tongue?” 
The Boy—‘‘Yep.”’ 
The Butcher— Well; ye better take Ford’s ribs at the 
same time.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


LOVE VS. BUSINESS LETTERS 


Just before the late election, John D. Arch- 
bold, of the Standard Oil Company, confided to 
an intimate friend that he was, in a certain 
sense, in the same boat with a mother who had 
a “little dear” by the name of Willie. 

“One day,” said Mr. Archbold, “the mother 


missed her little boy. When he showed up 
again, she inquired, 

“Where have you been, Willie?’ 

“*Playing postman,’ replied her son, ‘I gave 


a letter to all the houses in our road. Real let- 
ters, too.’ 

“*Where on earth did you get them?’ ques- 
tioned the mother. 

“*They were those old ones in your wardrobe 
drawer, tied up with a blue ribbon,’ was the in- 
nocent reply.”—Judge. 


DOWN IN TEXAS 


A black pastor in a church in Texas got a 
present of an umbrella from his congregation, 
but the following Sunday someone stole it. 

The pastor did not know who stole it, but when 
addressing the congregation he said he knew who 
took it, but he did not wish to expose the thief 
before the congregation, and if the culprit would 
throw it over his garden wall that night he would 
say no more about it. 

He was surprised the following morning when 
he could not open his back door for umbrellas.— 
London Tit-Bits. 
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DOWN IN GEORGIA. 


*Rastus (exultingly)—‘‘Guess I kotched de finest ’pos- 
sum in Georgy dis time.” 
Better Half—‘‘Golly, ’Rastus, yo 
Mistah President Taft.” 
*Rastus—‘‘Hannah, dah am a limit to pahty ype 
—Judge. 
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A TOUGH HEAD 


Dinah, crying bitterly, was coming down the 
street with her feet bandaged. 

“Why, what on earth’s the matter?” she was 
asked. “How did you hurt your feet, Dinah?” 

“Dat good fo’ nothin’ nigger [sniffle] done hit 
me on de haid wif a club while I was standin’ on 
de hard stone pavement.”—Everybody’s. 





SENATOR ALLISON’S HYPOTHESIS 


The late Senator Allison was a stickler for 
personal cleanliness, even for personal elegance. 
There was no quicker way for a man to get on 
his black books than to be unshaven, to have 
the trousers unpressed, the boots unpolished. In 
Dubuque there was a decidedly slovenly lawyer. 
This lawyer appeared one afternoon at a meeting 
with a rose in his buttonhole. The sight of a 
rose in the buttonhole of such a sloven, excited 
a good deal of comment. “I wonder where on 
earth he got it?” said a surprised observer. 

Senator Allison smiled. “Probably,” said he, 
“it grew there.” 


A PAINFUL CHOICE 


“Did you hear that Mrs. Skiddso caught her 
husband flirting with that pretty cook she en- 
gaged a month ago?” 

“Is it possible?” 

“It is indeed! She was terribly upset by “it!” 

“{ should imagine she would be. Did she send 
the cook away?” 

“Why, no. She has sent her husband away !”— 
Punch. 


LITERATURE 


OVER VALUED 


“Do you think that Miss Kidder was having 
fun with me?” asked Chawley. 

“Well, old chap, give me the details,” was Ar 
thur’s response. 

“You see, I had my bull terrier with me, and 
I said to her, ‘That dog knows as much as ] 
do.’ And she said, ‘Don’t you think $4.50 was 
too much to pay for him?’ ”—Cleveland Leader. 





MARK TWAIN ON THE MOVE 


When Mark Twain was a young and strug- 
gling newspaper writer in San Francisco a lady 
of his acquaintance saw him one day with a cigar- 
box under his arm, looking in a shop window. 

“Mr. Clemens,” she said, “I always see you 
with a cigar-box under your arm. I am afraid 
you are smoking too much.” 

“It isn’t that,’ said Mark. “I’m moving 
again.”—Woman’s Home Companion. 





A GOOD TERMINAL FACILITY 


“It was a long and tedious speech,” said Simeon 
Ford, “but I listened attentively. I like to have 
people listen to my speeches, you know, and turn 
about is fair play. Well, I’m glad I did listen, 
because if I hadn’t, I’d have missed one of the 
best windups I ever heard. 

““And now,’ said the speaker, just as we were 
all ready to drop off to sleep, ‘as Lady Godiva 
remarked when she was returning from her ride, 
“I am drawing near my clothes.”’ ”—Everybody’s. 





A MODERN IMPROVEMENT 


Three doctors were operating on a man for 
appendicitis. After the operation was completed 
one of the doctors missed a small sponge. The 
patient was reopened, the sponge found within, 
and the man sewed up again. Immediately the 
second doctor missed a needle. Again the pa- 
tient was opened and closed. Then the third 
doctor missed a pair of scissors. “Gentlemen,” 
said the victim as they were about to open him 
up again, “for heaven’s sake, if you’re going to 
keep this up, put buttons on me.”—Success. 





THE CAUSE OF WAR 


The fair young débutante was surrounded by 
an admiring crowd of officers at the colonel’s 
ball. Mama was standing near by, smiling com- 
placently at her daughter’s social success. The 
discussion was over the quarrel of the day be- 
fore between two brother officers. 

“What was the casus-belli?’ asked the fair 
débutante. 

“Maud!” exclaimed mama, in a shocked voice; 
“how often have I told you to say stomiach?”— 
Success, 
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NO DAYLIGHT JOB 


An old negro was doing chores around his 


house when his friend, the colonel, 


“Jasper, have you anything particular to do to- 


day?” asked the colonel. 
“No, sah. Nothin’ at all pahtic’la 


“Well, I’d like to have you fix up the garden 
-house. Will 


for me and clean out the chicken 
you do that, Jasper?” 


“Fo’ God!” exclaimed the negro, “does yo’ 
wants me to do it in de daytime ?”—Lippincott’s. 


MARVELOUS MOTHER 


A prancing pony gay 
Comes galloping my way; 
And with a playful slap 
I take him in my lap! 


A train comes toward me, too, 


And this is what I do: 
In spite of snorts and hisses 
I give it hugs and kisses! 


I scorn the tiger’s wrath, 
And put him in his bath! 
And kiss the bear good-night 
Without a qualm of fright! 


HUMOR 


came along. 


h, sah.” 





_ Sister (to elderly prodigal who is much given to pawn- 
ing his things)—**What’s this ticket on yer best coat, 
Sandy?” 

Sandy—“That was the nicht I was at McPhearson's 
ball, they tack yer coat from ye at the door, and gie ye a 
ticket for ’t.” 
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well.” —Punch. 
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THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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NOT PARTICULAR 


Information-Bureau Official—* Well, young man, what 
do you want to find out? 
Small Boy—‘*What do you know?” 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


A PLEASANTRY 


“Heard you were going to cut off your mus- 
tache. Have you?”—Yale Record. 





A JOKE MADE IN HEAVEN 


Mr. Jones had recently become the father of 
twins. The minister stopped him on the street to 
congratulate him. 

“Well, Jones,” he said, “I hear that the Lord 
has smiled on you.” 

“Smiled on me!” repeated Jones. “He laughed 
out loud at me!”—Everybody’s. 





A FABLE PERHAPS 


When George Ade was coming from New Or- 
leans last winter he noticed among the race-track 
men on the train one tan-shoed sheet writer with 
the iargest feet he had ever seen. 

And he furthermore testifies and affirms that 
the sheet writer, on rising in the morning, dis- 
covered that the porter had shined one shoe and 
a suit-case—Success Magazine. 


LITERATURE 


A STORY OF POE 


A lady employing a colored man asked him his 
name. 

“Mah name is Poe, ma'am.” 

“Poe? Perhaps some of your family worked 
for Edgar Allan Poe.” 

The darky’s eyes opened wide with great sur- 
prise. 

“Why—” he gasped, pointing a dusky fore- 
finger to himself, “why, Ah am Edgar Allan 
Poe!”—Everybody’s. 


LIVED ON MILK A WHOLE YEAR 


“I believe absolutely in this idea of an all- 
milk diet,’ said a man. “I lived on nothing but 
milk for a whole year, and look at me.” 

“On nothing but milk?” queried a physician. 
“At what age?” 

“During the first year of my life,” quietly an- 
swered the man.—Woman’s Home Companion. 


WILLING TO TRY 


“Do you think you can manage with my sal- 
ary of three pounds a week, darling?” he asked, 
after she had said yes. 

“T’ll try, Jack,’ replied she. 
you do?”—London Tit-Bits. 


“But what will 





GRANDFATHER’S PREFERENCE 


A man living in Charleston during the earth- 
quake there some years ago felt that his duties 
required him to remain there to do what he 
might for the sufferers, but sent his six-year- 
old son out of the danger and confusion to the 
youngster’s grandfather in New York. Three 
days after the boy’s arrival the Charleston man 
received this telegram from his father: “Send 
us your earthquake and take back your boy.”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





HOW IT COULD HAVE A SEAPORT 


The folks of Savannah, Georgia, do not like 
what they call the “bluster” of Atlanta, Georgia, 
about their town. 

At a business-men’s meeting in Atlanta there 
was under discussion an arrangement with the 
railroads that allowed merchandise to be shipped 
to and from that inland city on a through bill of 
lading. There was much joyous declamation, and 
one orator explained in enthusiastic periods that 
Atlanta was now the equivalent of a seaport town 
and able to cope with all rivals. 

At this the Savannah man, whose native city 
is the real seaport of Georgia, arose and said 
with some acerbity: “If you Atlanta folks would 
lay a pipe line to the sea and then suck as hard 
as you blow, you’d be a real seaport in no time 
at all."—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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What shall prevail against the spirit of man, 
When cold, the lean and snarling wolf of hunger, 
The threatening spear of ice-mailed Solitude, 
Silence, and space, and ghostly footed Fear 
Prevail not? Dante, in his frozen hell, 
Shivering, endured no bleakness like the void 
These men have warmed with their own flaming 
will, 
And peopled with their dreams. The wind from 
fierce 
Arcturus in their faces, at their backs 
The whip of the world’s doubt, and in their souls 
Courage to die—if death shall be the price 
Of that cold cup that shall assuage their thirst— 
They climb, and fall, and stagger toward the goal. 
They lay themselves the road whereby they travel, 
And sue God for a franchise. 
—Elsa Barker. 
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PEARY THE TRIUMPHANT 


Whether Dr. Cook’s claim of priority in reaching the North Pole is or is not finally established, Lieutenant 
Robert E. Peary, from his years of devotion to Arctic exploration, his additions to scientific knowledge, his 
pluck and patience and perseverance, and. his final success, stands as the prince of the world’s Arctic explorers. 





